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AFTER THE WEDDING. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


CHAPTER VII. 
(Continued. ] 


UT someway, when the baby was asleep, 
and the evening wore later, her spirits 
began to fail. Mrs. Leslie had gone to bed 
early with a headache, and, as the evening 
was wet, no one came in. She grew lonely 
and sad. After all, how very little she saw 
of Arthur; and yet she would gladly have 
been with him every moment.- Her love 
for him was of that clinging, idolatrous sort 
which is never quiet and satisfied. She 
grudged every hour he spent away from her, 
every look and word he gave any one else. 

wish I didn’t love him she 
sighed, ‘dropping the work with which she 
had been trying to employ her mind. “I 
wish I .coufd be moderate and cool. It is 
fearful to love even one’s husband so.” 

She took from her work-bag a small locket 
containing her husband’s picture, and gazed 
at it long and lovingly. ‘‘ How beautiful he 
is!’? she murmured. ‘I wish he would 


come! ”’ 


She got up restlessly. If-she could not 
see him, she wanted to: be doing something 
that concerned him. Why not try to find 
that slip of' paper they had jested about 
when they were out driving? Of course he 
was willing she should see it, and it would 
amuse her to look for it. 

Mabel and het husband had each of them 
a bureau, and, as Mr. Carr was orderly in 
his habits, and, moreover, seemed disposed 
to attend to his own things, she had not in- 


terfered with them. He had said once that 
he thought husband and wife should not feel 
called on to search each other’s pockets or 
drawers; and she had always remembered 
it. But now, she lighted the gas in their 
bed-room, and, opening drawer after drawer 
in his bureau, carefully examined everything 
there. All was in the most perfect order, 
everything in its place. No lady could ‘be 
nicer. Mabel glanced at each drawer, lifted 
something here and there to look into a cor- 
ner, and was about to go away, but did not. 
She had nothing else to do, ‘and she could 
not go away. She went all over them again, 
this time taking out every article, till only 
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the bare boards remained. She grew ner- 
vous and trembling as she proceeded; why, 
she could not have told. Neither could she 
have told why she shook out every separate 
article, before putting it carefully back to its 
place, or why she tried to make all look just 
as she found it, so that no one could tell 
that she had been there. She had a right to 
examine her husband’s possessions, yet she 
shrank like a guilty creature, and started at 
every sound. 

At length she had finished hér examina- 
tion, yet had found nothing of that slip of 
‘paper. Perhaps it was in one of his pockets. 
She got up from her knees, turned the gas 
to its full height, and went to the closet 
where his clothes hung. ‘How silly I 
am!” she said, trying to laugh, as she thrust 
her hand into the pocket of the coat he had 
worn that afternoon. Her fingers touched 
a bit of paper. With thrilling pulses she 
pulled it out and tore it open. It was a 
lank on both sides. Not one line or word 
‘was written there. For a moment she felt 
zas if a weight, she knew not of what, had 
“been lifted from her. Then the vague dark- 
“ness settled again. This was not the same 
“paper. Even in the glimpse and touch she 
“had had that day, it had been clear that 
~what he hid from her was a smoothly folded 
“piece of fine, thin paper. This was thick 
sand crumpled. She put it back, and came 
out into the room. 

As she came, she noticed that one of the 
-drawers she had been examining was not 
-quite shut, and went to push it in. Some- 
thing resisted. She pulled it out even, and 
“pushed again, and still the obstacle re- 
“mained. Something had, probably, dropped 
«down from the drawer above, and got in the 
vway. “She took the drawer out and looked. 
“There, behind it, was a small pasteboard 
‘box, suspended by a string to a nail placed 

there for that purpose. 

‘*Oh, my God!’ muttered the wife, with 
an agonized foreboding. She reached and 
took the box out, carefully replacing the 
drawer. Then she lowered the gas, and 
“went out into the-parlor. Deliberately all 
ther preparations were made. She wheeled 


“the sofa round under the chandelier, placed 
‘the pillows, aud took her seat before open- 
cing the box. Then she poured its contents 
-out into her lap. There were notes and 
notes, some long, some short, some a mere 
‘hasty line in pencil, traced on a fragment of 
wmewspaper margin, some written deliberate- 


ly in ink, and all in the same delicate, lady- 
like hand, and all bore a signature, signed 
Anne. ‘ Your own Anne.” 

Those notes told their tale fully. Within 
two months after marriage, her husband had 
been the lover of another woman. They 
had met and spent hours together under the 
very roof that sheltered her, while she be- 
lieved him to be away; they had exchanged 
notes, making appointments before her 
face, they had left them in books. While 
looking over the morning paper, as they sat 
at breakfast, one had contrived to pencil a 
word of fondness on its margin for the other 
to read in turn. That woman had sat by 
her bedside while she was sick, and in the 
open hand held behind her, had offered a 
note for the husband to take in passing. 
Crime the most shameless and bare-faced, 
crime that boldly defended itself, was there 
plainly written out, and the record insanely 
kept. They had duped and mocked at her, 
they had wished her out of the way, they 
had laid plans together to deceive her. And 
in all, this woman had claimed him as her 
only love, had vowed never to lose or leave 
him, and by all her fond assurances, proved 
that he was as passionate a lover as any that 
ever lived. 

Mabel Carr read them all through, paus- 
ing only now and then to put her hand to 
her forehead an instant and stare about the 
room, as if to see where she was, and to as- 
sure herself that she did not dream. Her 
face grew white and rigid, her eyes were 
strained, her lips parched. She seemed 
only half to breath. By-and-by she rose 
wearily, and went into the bed-chamber and 
drew carefully out the crib containing her 
sleeping child. She placed it close to her 
sofa, shaded the little face from the light, 
then sat down again to wait, the papers 
scattered about her. She felt numb and 
dead physically, but her mind was clear. 
As to heart, she thought that hers had 
changed to ice. 

At eleven o’clock there was a step outside, 
and a key in the latch. ‘‘ He went out the 
back door and came round to the front,” 
Mabel thought, calmly. She heard the door 
close, heard him come up the stair, then he 
opened the ‘parlor door. 

‘¢ Why, Mab, what made you sit up?” he 
said, brightly. ‘‘I told you not to, you silly 
girl!” 

She did not answer nor move. 
felt as if frozen together. 


Her lips 
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‘“What’s the matter, dear?’ he asked, 
coming forward with a startled look. ‘Are 
you sick? What’s this—these papers ? ”” 

He caught up one, and instantly compre- 
hended the whole. A dark red surged over 
his face, and retreated, leaving it as pale as 
hers; then he drew himself up, looked at her 
with dogged fierceness, and waited for her 
to speak. 

She said not a word, only put out one 
hand to touch the child’s crib, and with the 
other waved him away. But he would not 
stir. All the show of false tenderness, and 
airy politeness was quite dropped, and he 
stood before her, a brute! 

‘‘What do you mean by stealing my pri- 
vate letters?’? he demanded, in a low, 
fierce tone. ‘* Do you think to frighten and 
drive me? You deserve what you’ve got 
by your cursed meddling. Why couldn’t 
you let well alone? I treated you well 
enough. Many a wife would be glad to be 
so well treated. And you had your brat 
there. Don’t try to impose on me with 
those tragedy airs. I tell you I won’t have 
2em! 

She looked at him in utter astonishment, 
for a moment forgetting everything but that. 
‘Have you no shame?” she whispered, 
hoarsely. 

‘*Why should I be ashamed ?”’ he asked, 
trying to look her down. ‘ You weren’t 
ashamed of loving me, and I’m not ashamed 
of loving her. We can’t choose whom 
we shall love. I’ve nothing to be ashamed 
of!” 

** Love!”? repeated Mabel, with incredu- 
lous scorn. ‘*‘My God! He calls this love!” 
setting her foot, as she spoke, on a pile of 
the notes at her feet. 

He started forward, and began to gather 
them up. 

Yes, I love her!”’ he said. ‘And, if 
you want to know the truth now, I will tell 
you; I never loved any woman but her.”’ 

Catching every shred of paper, he did 
what he hated himself for not having done 
before, thrust them all into the fire. At 
least, she should have no proof against him. 
Then he turned upon her with a rude at- 
tempt at coaxing. 

‘* You may as well make up your mind to 
it, Mabel. I’m sorry for you, but I can’t 
help it. I love her better than I do my own 
soul, and I would’nt scruple to kill any one 
that tried to hurt her. But I mean to treat 
you well. Come, make up your mind to it! 


You have the baby, that you are fonder of 
than of me. Console yourself with that, and 
don’t make a fuss about what you can’t help.. 
Come to bed!” 

not with you! Never with you! ’” 
she said, loathingly. 

He looked at her a moment, then said, in: 
a low voice:— 

‘* Mabel, if you try to make a fuss about 
this, you’ll rue the day.” 

She met his eye fully, then, trembling,,. 
hid her face in her baby’s pillow. He said 
not a word more, but went into the bed— 
room, and shut the door after him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


N a pretty salon, in one of the best ho- 
tels in Paris, sat our friend, Mrs. Car- 
rington, plunged in the most delightful 
reverie. She leaned back on her sofa, folded 
her hands on her lap, and gazed smilingly at 
nothing. If I had not introduced her by 
name,the reader would never have known her. 
Indeed, I should not myself have been sure; 
had I not all this time, without the reader’s 
knowledge, been watching her metemsycho- 
sis. In Boston, she was known as a hand- 
some, dressy woman, who could look ten 
years younger than herage. That age, the 
inexorable family Bible pronounced to be 
fifty. In Boston she had been a matron, 
with her own naturally fine complexion, and 
her own hair, under « matronly fall of lace. 
But now she is apparently a young woman. 
That fair skin of hers has grown more pearly 
still, the healthy cheeks have a rose-petal 
bloom, delicate and faint, the hair about her 
neck and forehead grows with an evenness 
which was not observable before, and as to 
the hair on her head, did any one know I 
wonder, even her most intimate friends. that 
Mrs. Carrington’s chevelure was so abun- 
dant ? that it curled with such grace, and 
had such wavy lines? You would say that 
it is in some disorder now; but an artist, if 
he were painting her portrait, would not 
have a lock displaced from its present 
position. 

A trained robe of black cashmere, em- 
broidered in pink rosebuds and gold-colored. 
scroll-work, wraps the lady’s fine form, and. 
small slippers of black satin show beneath 
the flowery edge. Even the hands, though 
always well-kept, are noticeably improved. 
Sleeping in pomatum gloves is a wonderful 
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_ thing for softening and whitening the hands. 


Besides, there is a pink salve which makes 
the tips of the fingers look like rosebuds. 

But I am letting out too many secrets, and 
the ladies will never forgive me. I retract. 
All és gold that glitters. Don’t I believe 
that Anna Maria’s complexion and hair are 
her own? Of course I do! They are hers 
by the best of rights. When some lovely 
lady who is getting along in years meets me 
with her thin figure rather suddenly trans- 
formed into Juno-like proportions, do I sus- 
pect any deceit in the way of padding ? 
Not l. 

Neither did Baron Keller dream that this 
fair lady of forty, or less, perhaps, who had 
80 captivated him by her delightful Ameri- 
can manners and money, was one whit less 
fair than she appeared. He was ready to 
swear that every hair among those countless 
ones that waved and curled, and shone about 
the widow’s head grew directly out of the 
widow’s scalp, and derived its nourishment 
thence, and was regularly clipped at the 
ends, lest it should grow too long and get 
under her feet. Oh! he was a trusting soul, 
that baron. Parisian gentlemen of mature 
age usually are. 

Here he comes now, entering madame’s 
salon with the most profound of bows, grace- 
ful and leisurely, and then the utmost alac- 
rity of step to take the fair hand outstretched 
to him. 

‘*Baron,”’ said the lady, when he had 
taken a seat in front of her, and was gazing 
at her with an air of intense admiration, 
**T have been wondering how I ever existed 
out of Paris. It seems to me incredible 
that I could have been happy anywhere 
else.” 

‘* Madame,” replied the gentleman, with 
empressement, ‘‘I assure you that you never 
again can be happy out of Paris, and I should 
be miserable were you to make the effort to 
be.” 

Mrs. Carrington cast down her eyes. 
‘*Ah, well! ”’ she sighed, with a little laugh, 
too, ‘I don’t look forward. I must enjoy 
the hours as they pass. It will be time 
enough to grieve when I have to go back to 
my own country.” 

‘It is high time that he offered himself,” 
she thought. ‘‘ He has made compliments 
enough.” 

‘Oh, madame, if I could hope that you 
would never go back, unless you permit me 
to accompany you,”’ said the gentleman, set- 


ting his hat down carefully, that he might 
be free to take the lady’s hand. ‘* Promise 
me that you will not.” 

‘‘Why, baron,’? Mrs. Carrington replied, 
glancing archly in his face, “‘how can I 
make such a promise ? 1 may have to go at 
a time which will not be convenient for you 
to cross the ocean. You know I return 
when the Cravens do. If you .should 
choose to visit America at the same time, I 
should be delighted, of course.” 

Now was the time for monsieur to go on 
his knees, but, unfortunately, that was not 
so easy. In spite of his youthful appear- 
ance, he was sixty years old, and rather 
lame in the joints, and such a position might 
be painful. He took the next best one. 
He seated himself beside her, clasped her 
hand, and leaned to whisper in her ear:— 

‘‘Let me go as your husband, and then 
we can choose our own time.”’ 

Reader, let us spare this charming couple, 
and not intrude longer on the declaration of 
their young affections. All was done, we 
may be assured, in the most exquisite and 
sentimental manner. Mrs. Carrington’s 
mirror had assured her that morning that 
she was a fine young woman, the baron’s 
had told him that he was a fine young man, 
and it would have been folly in either to dis- 
believe the flattering tale. Consequently 
they behaved in character while rehearsing 
this little scene, for which they had prepared 
themselves; and when, after an hour, the 
gentleman took his leave, he was the be- 
trothed husband of the fascinating Ameri- 
can lady, who had captivated his battered 
old heart, and Mrs. Carrington was a pros- 
pective baroness. 

‘‘Won’t there be talk enough about it at 
home?” thought the lady, as she went up 
to her chamber. ‘If I had only come out 
here when I was a girl, I might have mar- 
ried a duke, perhaps.”’ 

Mrs. Craven was in the room, waiting for 
her mother, with letters in her hand, anda 
slightly troubled look in her face. But at 
sight of her mother’s triumphant expression, 
her own brightened. 

‘Ts there good news?” she asked, ea- 
gerly. 

Mrs. Carrington made a low courtesy. 
‘¢ My dear,”’ she said, ‘‘ allow me to present 
to you the Baroness Keller! ”’ 

Away went America and American news 
for the nonce. Thcy were in the centre of 
the world, in all the whirl of briiliant socie- 
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ty, where wealth, rank and display were the 
principal considerations, and other things 
secondary. For an hour they discussed this 
engagement, laid plans, guessed how people 
at home would take it, and laughed over the 
conquest. 

‘““Why, mother, you must call me your 
sister,’ Mrs. Craven said, ‘‘or you must 
claim to have been married at the age of 
twelve, as the Mexican girls are. Of course 
the empress will congratulate you.” 

By-and-by Mrs. Carrington was calm 
enough to observe the letters in her daugh- 
ter’s hand. 

‘*Oh! they’re from Carrie,’ Mrs. Craven 
said. ‘And she doesn’t give a good account 
of Mabel. She says the baby is healthy and 
pretty, and that Mabel seemed to be getting 
along nicely, but that something is the mat- 
ter with her. She went down there one day 
and found her lying on the sofa, as white as 
asheet. She couldn’t get a word out of her, 
and Mabel wouldn’t have the doctor, said 
she was only faint, and wanted to be let 
alone. Carrie offered to go for Arthur, and 
Mabel wouldn’t let her, and she wouldn’t 
have Mrs. Leslie to sit with her. Carrie 
says she suspects that Mabel is vexed with 
Arthur about something, though he seems 
to be very kind and anxious, and is ready to 
do anything for her. Mrs. Leslie, too, is a 
real help and dependence. She told Carrie 
that she thought Mabel was nervous, and 
that she would keep a close watch on her. 
She is very good-natured and kind. I 
should feel uneasy if Mabel were with any 
one else.”’ 

For a little while the mother was anxious. 
The picture of her home and her children, 
so discordant to her present life, came up 
vividly before her. She had an impulse to 
go and see for herself what was the matter 
with Mabel. But soon the present resumed 
its sway. She must attend to this marriage 
now, and afterwards think of the other. 
Mabel was not quite well yet, and was, very 
likely, nervous and childish. She had always 
been petted, and would mind the merest 
trifle. She had Carrie and Arthur and 
Mrs. Leslie to take care of her, and could 
get along without her mother a while longer. 
Besides, Carrie had a habit of exaggerating, 
and perhaps things were not so bad as she 
fancied. 

So Mrs. Carington wrote Mabel a long, 
‘loving letter, mostly taken up with news of 
the projected alliance, and of grand court 


entertainments, and in addition, begged her 
to take care of herself, and not be nervous, 
and give her mamma’s best love to baby and 
to Arthur. 

I don’t think that Mrs. Carrington was 
quite so enthusiastic in Paris about the 
baby that made her a grandmother, as she 
would have been in Boston. Circumstances 
do alter cases, and one who is about enacting 


the role of a blushing bride, does not, natu-_ 


rally, like to be called grandmother. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ABEL CARR sat in her parlor, with 
her baby’s cradle drawn close to her, 
as she leaned against the side of the window 
and looked out. Her face was pale and wan, 
and lines between her brows showed faintly 
a frown of pain. . Dark circles hollowed 
themselves out beneath the eyes, and the 
eyes themselves had a strained look, and 
showed the marks of frequent tears. Her 
whole air was one of exhaustion, her ap- 
pearance careless. No sign there of the 
bright braids that used to encircle her head. 
Her hair was all drawn back, and fastened 
loosely with a comb. A belted wrapper, 
without collar or cuffs, completed her cos- 
tume. Altogether, a more broken or hope- 
less-looking creature could scarcely be im- 
agined. 

In strange contrast to the mother was the 
child sleeping so unconsciously at her side. 
Its plump little face was rosy and healthy, 
rings of moist yellow hair clustered about 
its head, and its dress was dainty and fresh. 
Mabel could rouse herself to attend to little 
Maud, when she could think of nothing else. 
Indeed, there was a sort of antagonism in 
her care of the child, for, she said to her- 
self, that was hers; that precious one should 
not be neglected as she had been, and they 
should not touch it. She took a certain pleas- 
ure in making it enticing, and keeping it to 
herself. 

As she sat there, the door was softly 
opened, and Mrs. Leslie came gliding in, 
without making a sound, and stood unper- 
ceived, looking at the figure at the window. 
She had not entered that room for three 
months, and had not seen Mabel, whose 
meals were sent to her. 

There was silence for a little while, then 
Mabel, feeling uneasily some adverse influ- 
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ence, turned abruptly and faced her enemy. 
She started up iustantly, a crimson color 
rushing to her face. 

“*How dare you?” shecriedout. ‘Leave 
the room at once. You poilute it, you vile 
wretch! It is enough, it is too much to stay 
under the same roof with you, without see- 
ing you. Go!” 

But, instead of going, Mrs. Leslie ad- 
vanced quietly, her hands raised in a sooth- 
ing, deprecatory manner. 

Don’t speak so loudly!” she said, in a 
low, hurried voice. ‘‘Some one may hear 
you.” 

out, then!’’ said Mabel, fiercely, 
striving to quiet herself. ‘‘The sight of you 
makes me wild.” 

**Do listen to reason!’ was the reply, 
eoaxing and gentle, as if addressed to a 
refractory child. ‘‘ You had better, and 
you may be sorry if you do not. Your hus- 
band will not speak to you till you speak to 
me.”’ 

Mabel almost screamed with the pang of 
pain and rage that rent her heart. For two 
months her husband had not addressed a 
word to her, and in spite of his falsehood 
and cruelty she was longing for a word. 
Better abuse than such silence! Anything 
rather than such silence! And yet to have 
this the condition! 

Mrs. Leslie saw her advantage. 

“IT am so sorry that anything has hap- 
pened to make you unhappy,”’ she said, in 
fond and silken tones. ‘* You take it too 
hard. You think too much of it.” 

Mabel lifted her face from her hands, 
where she had hidden it, partly to command 
herself, partly to shut out the sight of that 
hated face. 

“Think too much of it!’’ she repeated, 
utterly astonished. ‘‘Think too much of 
it!’ 

‘* Yes,” repeated Mrs. Leslie, seating her- 
self with the most perfect coolness. ‘+ You 
imagine, because a man’s fancy wanders a 
little that he does not love his wife. He 
does love you, and very dearly, but you are 
too strict with him, and that irritates him, 
and makes him harsh.” 

Still Mabel stood, and stared at her visitor 
in utter astonishment. That the woman 
should dare look her in the face was bad 
enough, that she should speak like a reason- 
able decent woman was almost incredible. 

** Do I hear aright?” she said. ‘* Do you 
know that 1 have found out what you are ? 


Do you know that I loath you‘as a vile, loat 
woman ? 

‘*T know that you are very violent and very 
unwise,’ Mrs. Leslie said, in a low voice, 
which sounded hard, casting her eyes down 
as she spoke. 

The tone, the words, the very quiver of 
the thin nostrils, conveyed a threat. The 
very quietness and coldness of it terrified 
Mabel. What did the woman mean? Would 
she take Arthur away from her utterly ? 
Would she lose that faint, miserable hope, 
which was all that kept her alive, that she 
might some time win him back ? 

‘* What do you come here for? What do 
you want ?”’ she exclaimed. 

‘*] want you to be reasonable, and listen 
to me,’ Mrs. Leslie said, looking up and 
again speaking in those silken tones. ‘*You 
don’t wish to set people talking, and they 
will talk, unless you are careful. Of course, 
since you do not look well, you should have 
your meals in your room. But you should 
be pleasant to your husband before people, 
and you should let him take you out. More- 
over you should let me carry the baby down- 
stairs sometimes, as 1 used .to,.and you 
should let the servants see that I come to 
yuur room. It will not take much to set the 
most scandalous stories afloat; and if such 
are circulated, your husband will leave the 
country and you.” 

Mabel zank into her chair, and leaned her 
head back against the cushion. At the 
thought of his going away from her forever, 
every nerve gave way and her strength 
failed. 

** Poor thing! ” said Mrs. Leslie, pityingly. 
‘*T am so sorry for you. This is a hard trial. 
Here, take this smelling-botttle. It will 
help you.” 

Mabel mechanically took the bottle, and 
smelt of the reviving essence. Her head 
felt confused. What was this woman, who 
was cooler and calmer than she? What 
was virtue, and what was vice? She had 
thought that vice faltered and blushed in 
the presence of purity; but this woman who 
had wronged her vilely, and outraged the 
decencies of life—unless she had dreamed 
it all—this woman wore an air of serene rec- 
titude, while she could not raise her head. 

‘It frequently happens that a man can 
love two women at the same time,’ her 
comforter went on. ‘*Women can scarcely 
understand that, but it isso. And the one 
who is gentlest and most pleasing, who re- 
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‘* Go out of my presence, or I will strike you! ’’—p. 7. 


frains from reproaches, and patiently waits, 
is the wiser one, and is sure to have the 
greatest influence over him inthe end. It 
is of no use to expect a Quixotic constancy 
in a man. Nobody finds it there, and the 
only difference is, that some women find 
out, and others do not. You would be wiser 
if you could content yourself with a half of 
Arthur’s heart.”’ 

At that name, so familiarly spoken by her 
destroyer, uttered with such an air of confi- 
dence and .claim, Mabel’s slight self-control 
gave way again. She started out of her 
chair, and caught a book from the table. 

‘*Go out of my presence, or I will strike 
you!”’ she cried, raising the book over her 


head. I would kill you, if I could! ’’ 

There was no hope of conciliating her 
now. The woman saw that; and she saw 
that the best thing for her to do was to get 
out of the way as soon as possible, if she did 
not want the whole household brought to 
the spot, and if she did not want to be hurt. 
For Mabel looked fit and able to deal a dan- 
gerous blow. 

But, left alone with her child, the poor 
thing’s momentary strength deserted her. 
She flung herself face downward on the 
floor beside the cradle, and hid her eyes. 

‘¢ Oh, my God! is there no help for me?”’ 
she groaned. 

A carriage drove to the door, the bell 
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rang, and Mabel had just time to rise and 
put herself in some order, when Alice Gran- 
ger entered the room. She had been twice 
denied by Mabel, and had, out of vexation, 
stayed away. But,having seen Mrs. Blake, 
and talked the matter over with her, she 
had changed her mind, and promised to try 
again, and not go away without seeing 


Mabel. She was shocked at the change she © 


saw in her; still more shocked when Mabel, 
instead of rising to meet her, or uttering one 
word of greeting, only held out her arms, 
like a speechless, dying child, and when she 
went to her, clung to her bosom, and wept 
with long and dreary sobs. 

‘“* My poor, dear child!” said Alice, soft- 
ly, caressing the head on her bosom, and 
tenderly supporting the trembling form, 
“‘T am so grieved for you. There! cry as 
much as you like. It will make you feel 
better.”’ 


Mabel clung to her and wept, but said not 

‘* Now, my dear,’’ her friend said, after 
she had grown quieter, “I want you to put 
yourself in my handsa while. I am allalone 
at home, and, since Mr. and Mrs. Blake are 
going to Washington in a day. or two, you 
will have none of your own family to come 
to see you. I want you and baby to come 
out ‘and make me a little visit. It will do 
you good. You have got weak and hysteri- 
cal, and you need achange. My carriage is 
at the door, and I shan’t go without you. 
Arthur can come nights. We will send him 
word, or leave word here, or go round to the 
store and tell him, just as youchoose. But, 
go you must.” 

Mabel yielded. Anything to get out of 
the poisonous atmosphere breathed by that 
woman! Besides, the thought that Arthur 
might come out to her there, gave her a 
faint hope. If he would come, he would be, 
for a little time, out from under Mrs. Les- 
lie’s influence, and among his wife’s friends. 
He would have to speak to her, too, and to 
be kind, at least, in the presence of others. 
She was longing so for a kind word from 
him, that she was willing to take it, even if 
insincere. 

‘¢ Sit still, and let me get you ready,’’ Miss 
Granger said, delighted with her easy con- 
quest. ‘* You want this small trunk full. 
Tell me what to get. And baby—the dar- 
ling is waking now—tell me where to get her 
things.”’ 

Partly herself, partly by Mabel’s direction, 


Miss Granger soon had the trunk packed» 
and the drawers and closets locked. Mabel 
roused herself enough to put on her own 
dress and the baby’s. 

‘*T shall be poor enough company,”’ she 
said, with tears in her eyes. ‘‘ But I think 
it may help me to go. You are good, Alice. 
Don’t mind me, and don’t question me, and 
above all,’? looking at her imploringly, 
**don’t answer any other person’s questions 
about me. I dread being noticed. I’m 
afraid people may say that I am going crazy; 
and perhaps I am.”’ . 

‘* Trust me, Mabel dear!” Alice said, ear- 
nestly, kissing her pale cheek, ‘I will 
shield you from everything disagreeable. 
You shall see no one except those you want 
to see! There isn’t a soul at home but me. 
Aunt and uncle will stay in Montreal till 
after John’s wedding, which is to be two 
months hence.” 

believe I am ready,’’ Mabel said, at 
length, looking about the room. 

Alice took the babe from herarms. “I 
am going to carry this child,’’ she said, put- 
ting her fair face down to kiss the laughing 
little one. ‘* See how lovely she is, Mabel! 
I never saw such a darling. And now how 
are we to let Arthur know ?” 

‘¢ T will tell Mrs. Leslie to let him know,” 
Mabel said, painfully, her lips seeming too 
dry to utter the words. ‘‘ You can go on.” 

Alice affected to notice nothing, but went 
down-stairs with the child, kissing and talk- 
ing to it, and, stepping outside the door, or- 
dered the coachman to come in for the trunk. 
Mabel, standing in her room, rang the bell 
loudly. 

‘‘ Tell Mrs. Leslie that I wish to see her a 
moment,’’ she said to the servant who ap- 
peared. 

The girl glanced round with a look that 
plainly showed her desire of knowing the 
meaning of the exodus, looked sympathiz- 
ingly at Mabel, and disappeared. 

In a moment, Mrs. Leslie came into the 
room. She was startled, but determined, 
and waited with a defiant expression to hear 
what was wanted. 

‘Miss Granger has come for me and baby 
to make her a visit,’”? Mabel said, looking 
away, and speaking in a stifled voice. ‘She 
is alone, and I am going right away. I wish 
you to tell my husband as soon as he comes 
home to dinner. Miss Granger would be 
happy to have him come out too.”’ 

The coachman was taking the trunk out, 
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and Mrs. Leslie waited till he had gone 
down-stairs. ‘‘ Have you made any com- 
plaint of him to Miss Granger ?”’ she asked, 
then. 

Mabel choked down the angry reply that 
rose to her lips. 

** No, I have not,” she said. 

Mrs. Leslie’s manner changed at once. 


‘* 7] will tell him as soon as he comes,”’ she’ 


said, going out with Mabel. ‘I am glad 
you are going to have achange. It will be 
better for you. I am so glad, Miss Grang- 
er,” she said, with a sweet smile, ‘‘ that you 
have persuaded Mrs. Carr to go out. She 
was moping herself to death in the house.” 

Alice only gave a haughty nod in reply. 
She never had liked the woman, and she 
liked her still less now. But Mrs. Leslie 
was in no way disconcerted. She followed 
Mabel down to the carriage, helped to tuck 
the afghan about her feet, gave her affec- 
tionate charges not to take cold, and to come 
home looking better, promised to tell Mr. 
Carr as soon as he should come home, and, 
before Mabel was aware or could prevent, 
kissed the baby. 

Drive exclaimed Mabel, passion- 
ately. ‘* What is he stopping for?” 

The carriage was driven away, Mrs. Les- 
lie standing on the house-step, and waving 
her hand when it reached the corner, though 
no one looked back. 

‘*T’m glad the little fool is out of the 
house for a while, if she tells no tales,’’ she 
muttered, coming in and shutting the door 
behind her. ‘“ But I am afraid that Alice 
Granger may worm something out of her.” 

She went slowly up to Mabel’s room, en- 
tered, shut, and locked the door. Then she 


‘opened the closets with a pass-key which 


she always kept for that purpose, and 
amused herself with looking over the con- 
tents. Then, that over, she tried the 
drawers, but could not open them. 

‘*She thinks I am shut out!’ she ex- 
claimed, as angrily as if the drawers had 
been herown. ‘One would think I was a 
thief!” 

She left the room, went to her own, and 
in a few minutes came back with a large 
bunch of keys. One after another she fitted 
till the right one came. Then, she coolly 
took out article after article, examining 
everything critically. There were poor 
Mabel’s wedding ornaments, the pearl set 
her husband had given her, her fan, her 
gloves, put away in little satin-paper box, 


and never worn since the ceremony; there 
was the bridal wreath, faded, but carefully 
preserved. Mrs. Leslie curled her lip at 
these sentimental souvenirs, but she exam- 
ined the pearls attentively. 

‘*T must have a set like these,”’ she said, 
‘‘or better.’’ She opened the fan. ‘I’ve 
a mind to keep it. But every one would 
know it who had seen hers.” She got out 
Mabel’s laces and criticised them. ‘ Not 
half so good as mine, except the point col- 
lar. This is pretty. Ill wear it to the 
theatre tonight. And what a lovely brooch! 
I never saw her wear it.’’ She turned over, 
and eyed longingly the Brazilian topaz that 
had been a gift to Mabel from a sailor uncle. 
‘*T can’t leave it,”’ She muttered. “It would 
just suit me, but it doesn’t suit her at all. 
That’s probably the reason why she never 
wore it. That beautiful flame color is the 
very thing for me. How brilliant it is! I 
must have it. Ill tell Arthur and let him 
give ittome. Now, for the shawls. It is 
utterly preposterous for that little dub of a 
thing to have two camel’s-hair shawls, when 
she can’t wear them. I'll tell Arthur that I 
won’t have her dressed better than I am.” 

She took out of its wrappings a beautiful 
black shawl, and, throwing it over her grace- 
ful shoulders, sailed up to the long mirror, 
and admired herself there, turning round 
and round, 

‘“*How well I look in a shawl,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘and very few do. I must have 
another. Mine doesn’t compare at all with 
this. The sailor must have given them to 
her. They could never have afforded them. 
Little fool! if she would only die, I would have 
everything here. If she lives, I will have 
better. He is doing well, and he must be 
most generous. There is no reason why he 
shouldn’t make millions as well as any other 
man, and if he makes them I will have 
them!” 

The door-bell rang in the midst of her so- 
liloquy. She hastily replaced the shawl, 
locked the drawer, and went down-stairs. 
Half an hour afterward, Arthur Carr came 
home todinner. As he entered the house, 
the door of the sitting-room opened, and 
Mrs. Leslie stood there, silently beckoning 
him to go up-stairs. Of late, he had, on en- 
tering, gone either into her sitting-room, or 
down to the dining-room, and not approached 
Mabel. He didn’t want to see his wife now, 
and he hesitated to obey the signal. But it 
was repeated more peremptorily, and he 
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obeyed. When he had gone up to his own 


parlor, she followed him. 


“You needn’t ever hesitate to do what I 
tell you,”’ she said, ‘‘ for you may be sure 
that there is good reason for it. Jane is in 
the china-closet, and I wanted her to hear 
you come up to your own room. I heard 
her say to Bridget the other day that you 
neglected your wife, and never went to see 
her when you came to dinner.”’ 

‘* But where is Mabel?” he asked, look- 
ing round. 

She told him. 

*¢ And now I’ll tell you what to do,”’ she 
said, in conclusion. ‘‘She expects you to 
go out there nights, and at first I thought it 
best, but now I don’t. Miss Granger is 
alone, and Mrs. Blake is going away tonight, 
as I happen to know, but they hadn’t found 
it out. Her dressmaker told me this morn- 
ing that she was going sooner than she ex- 
pected, and she hag just come from there. 
She came in to ask how Mabel was, and for 
her to go out there, as Mrs. Blake hadn’t 
time to come in. I sent word that Mabel 
was better, and would come. Now, there is 
no danger where she is, I think, after con- 
sidering the matter. Alice won’t tease Ma- 
bel to tell her, and Mabel won’t dare to tell 
without being teased. The poor child does 
not want to make any trouble, but she has 
not any self-control, and cannot be expected 
to be reasonable, under the circumstances. 
We mustn’t be hard on her. She doesn’t 
understand, and cannot at first help being 
violent. But I really think you had better 
not go out there. You know Mr. Gordon 
was an old lover of Mabel’s, and it is very 
likely that he instigated this visit. If he 
did, you have something to complain of, 
and would be justified in not going. You 
have something to complain of, indeed, in 
her going so abruptly and not asking your 
leave. It has an odd look, and I think Mr. 
Gordon is at the bottom of it.”’ 

The fact was, Mrs. Leslie was afraid that 
her prey would escape her, if once she let 
him out of her house. She well knew that 
her influence depended on her constant 
presence. Once let him find himself in the 
society of his wife and her friends, subject 
to their influence, seeing more clearly what 
the world would think, if it knew all, and 
she was almost certain that he would at 
least make an effort to break loose. To be 
sure, she had but to speak to him, look at 
him, lay that slim hand on his, and he would 


be her own again; but she didn’t want the 
trouble. So she artfully bribed him with 
the hint that he might find something to 
complain of his wife for. If there had been 
any real ground for jealousy, she would not 
have ventured, well knowing that prizes 
heighten greatly in value when their loss is 
imminent; but the chance to have a hold on 
Mabel would be only too tempting. 

‘*Miss Granger’s family are all away,’ 
she said. ‘* They will have a cozy time.” 

That decided him. If Mabel had gone in- 
to a large household, he would not have. 
dared to stay away from her, though hé 
could not bear to leave Mrs. Leslie. But, 
with no one to talk about it, she might get 
along without him. 

Arthur Carr sat but a short time at the 
dinner-table, then went down-town, leaving 
Mrs. Leslie tete-a-tete with Mr. Malcome, 
who was the only one of the boarders at 
home that day. 

‘*T am so sorry for Mr. Carr,’’ she said, 
confidentially, as soon as he was gone. ‘‘ He 
is very unhappy.”’ 

What’s the matter ?’’ asked the gentle- 
man, who had suspected that something was 
the matter between Mabel and her husband. 

tell you in confidence,’ Mrs. Leslie 
said in a gentle way, ‘‘ for I know it’s safe 
with you; and since you are in the house, 
and must notice something, it is but right 
that you should know. You may have heard 
that Mr. Gordon was a lover of Mabel’s be- 
fore she married her husband. Well, they 
had a quarrel or a misunderstanding, and 
she married Mr. Carr. But, after a time, 
she found out that Mr. Gordon still loved 
her. Of course she wouldn’t do anything 
wrong, that is, knowingly, but her husband 
couldn’t help being jealous and indignant. 
No man likes to think he has been married 
from pique, and not from love. Now, she 
has gone off on a visit to Miss Granger’s, 
where she is sure to see Gordon, and she 
never asked her husband, nor let him know, 
except by a little message she gave me for 
him. Itis rather hard. I tried to expostu- 
late with her, though it is really none of my 
business; and, Mr. Maleome, you would 
have been astounded to hear her talk. I 
wouldn’t have believed her capable of show- 
ing such temper. Poorthing! I’m afraid 
that she loves Mr. Gordon only too well.” 

She sighed, seemed to muse a moment 
over some sad recollection, and then said 
faintly 
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‘** Oh, these hasty marriages! What mis- 
ery they sometimes cause! ”’ 

This was, of course, a gentle bait for sym- 
pathy, Mrs. Leslie’s marriage being sup- 
posed to have been one of the unfortunate 
hasty ones. But, someway, Mr. Malcome 
did not feel very tender. He knew no harm 
of Mrs. Leslie, though he knew her own 
temper was high enough to make it advisa- 
ble for her to speak carefully of others, but 
he did not feel quite sure of her. She was 
pleasant, ladylike, and entertaining, but the 
influence she excited over others he had 
never felt. He didn’t quite like her; he 
liked her less than ever at this minute. 
Mabel he had liked, and his heart had ached 
at the few glimpses he had lately got of her 
face. He recalled the happy, blooming 
creature who had come there a year and a 
half before, and compared her with the hag- 
gard face he had seen at the window only 
that morning. If it were disappointed love 
that had blighted her so, and he doubted it 
in the sense in which he had been told, then 
he pitied her sincerely. But when Mabel 
was a bride, her love for her husband had 
been unmistakable. It was more likely 
that her husband’s jealousy was unfounded. 

‘*T never saw any woman think more of a 
husband than Mrs Carr did of hers,” he 
said presently, when his companion looked 
up for an answer. 


‘*Didn’t she!’ she exclaimed, with the 
utmost frankness. ‘‘I thought them a most 
devoted couple. But I fancy that she is one 
of those yielding, childlike creatures, who 
can for a time be fond of any one who 
pleases them.”’ 

‘*T am very sorry for her,’ was the re- 
mark with which the gentleman closed the 
conversation. 

That afternoon a note came to Arthur 
Carr’s office from Miss Granger. She laugh- 
ingly apologized for having run away with 
his wife, and informed him that his only 
course was to follow. She would wait tea 
for him. 

“‘She will wait a long time,’”’ was the 
comment with which he closed the note. 

Mrs. Leslie’s hint had grown in his mind. 
He was eager to have some accusation 
against Mabel. Her softness, her love, her 
very presence maddened him with an intol- 
erable impatience that almost reached hate. 
He wanted to be rid of hér. His whole na- 
ture was spell-bound by the woman who had 
supplanted her, and he had no thought left 
for anything else. 

That night, when Mrs. Leslie went to the 
theatre, accompanied by a young boy who 
often did escort duty for her, she wore Ma- 
bel’s point lace collar, fastened by the topaz 
brooch. The former she borrowed, the lat- 
ter Mabel’s husband gave her. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


A SUMMER RAMBLE. 


BY SUSANNA JONES. 


HE sweet lime-blossoms are full of honey, 
And the wild rose laughs by the cover-side, 
And the mower’s song so blithe and bonny 
Comes floating over the meadows wide. 


‘The chestnut-branches are bright no longer, 
And the clustered cherry has lost its snow, 

For the leaves must fade as the fruit grows stronger 
In the bountiful orchards’ overflow. 


But now is never a hint of changing, 
And never a cloud on the earth so fair, 
Save the shade that creeps where the wind is 
ranging 
And rustling the corn in sunamer air. 


The soaring lark and the joyful thrushes— 

There is nothing new in the songs they sing, 
And our hearts rejoice as the old song gushes 

That gladdened the days of our childhood’s spring, 


Yet, life, we know thou hast pain and sorrow ; 
O world, we know thou hast tears and sin! 

And our earth-bound joy is ne’er so thorough 
But that some shadow may.enter in. 


So in this season of sacred stillness, 
Though the storms beat not, nor the sad winds 
sigh, 
Our hearts might pray in their happy fullness 
For death to come e’er a change draws nigh. 
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WINNING A CROWN. 


BY SARAH P. BRIGHAM. 


LITTLE more than three hundred 

years ago, the eyes of‘all Sweden were 
turned upon a young man named Gustavus 
Eriksson. He was tall, handsome and 
brave, with fine mental gifts, and from an 
ancient family. He was the friend of 
nobles and peasants, the hope and reliance 
of his native land. 

At this time Sweden was under the rule 
of Christian the Tyrant, king of Denmark. 
Solemnly he promised the conquered people 
he would be just and merciful} but he was 
false and cruel. His coronation had hardly 
taken place, when his acts of atrocity began. 
At his command many were beheaded, and 
the gallows were Kept constantly supplied 
with fresh victims. The noblest blood 
flowed freely, and there seemed no limit to 
his thirst for murder and plunder, Anguish 
and desolation filled the land. Among those 
of high birth who suffered execution was the 
father of Gustavus. 

No wonder it, aroused hatred in the soul 
of the son, and made him « relentless foe to 
the Danes. 

Long before he was crowned, Christian 
saw in ‘him an obstacle to his ambition: He 
dreaded Gustavus’s courage and influence, 
and wanted to get him into his power. 

To accomplish this he resorted to fraud. 
Gustavus was enticed on board a ship with 
a deputation from the senate. The sails 
were then hoisted, and they were carried 
prisoners to Denmark. 

Weeks and months went by. The young 
man was kept in strict confinement. The 
severe treatment he received stirred deep 


pity in the heart of Erik Bauer, a distant 


relative, who had much influence over the 
king. Earnestly he begged to be allowed to 
take Gustavus to his home, promising to 
guard him carefully and to pay a fine of 
five hundred pounds if he escaped. 

Christian consented, and Gustavus went 
to Herr Erik’s house where’ ‘the considera- 
tion was given him due his high rank. - He 


ate at the old man’s table, and was ailowed - 


to go where he /peseed = within the range of 
six miles. 


Surrounded by ‘hixury Gustavus might 


have been happy, but there was poison in 
his soul he could not cast out. He never 
forgot he was a prisoner through base 
treachery. Rumors of murders and desola- 
tion came from unhappy Sweden, which day 
and night caused him great distress. 

At last he formed a plan: of, escape. He 
put on the rough clothes of ¥ peasant, and 
cautiously made his way out of Herr Erik’s 
domain, and hurried on, over by-roads and 
paths till he reached Lubeck. Here he 
gained permission of the town authorities to 
remain. 

Great was Herr Erik Bauer’s consterna- 
tion when he discovered Gustavus’s escape. 
He followed him and threatened the town 
with Christian’s anger if he were not at once 
given up. . 

Gustavus boldly declared his right to free- 
dom. 

“*T was taken to Denmark by deceit and 
violence,” he said. is my right to be 
free. I will pay Herr Erik the price of my 
escape with interest when I get home.” 

Herr Erik’s effort to recapture him was in 
vain. In eight months, closely disguised, 


‘he started for Stockholm. Countless perils 


lay in his way. He wore a round hat, short 
baise jacket, carried an axe on his shoulder, 
and asked for work on his journey like a 
peasant. 

His first employer was a rich miner, who 
gave him grain to thrash in his barn; but it 


- was hard for Gustavus to put aside his court- 


ly manners, and suspicion was awakened 
that he was other than he seemed, and one 
night he left suddenly. A succession of 
dangerous adventures followed. He narrow- 
ly escaped drowning while crossing a 
stream. 

On he went till he came to the house of a 
former friend, Arendt Ornflykt, who re- 
ceived him kindly, and Gustavus, trusting 


_. to their old affection confided his plans to 


him. This man was a staunch supporter of 
King’ Christian, and while he gave ear to 
what Gustavus said, was secretly plotting to 
ruin him. 

The best food was given the wanderer. 
and he was taken to a room at the top of the 
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house where he could find rest and quiet. 
Soon Gustavus fell asleep unsuspicious of 
danger, and one hour after another went by. 
Meanwhile Arendt was active. A high 
price for Gustavus’s head had been offered 
by Christian, and Arendt strove to obtain it. 
The king’s gold dazzled his eyes and over- 
ruled his old friendship for Gustavus. He 
started out to inform the Danes that Gusta- 
vus was his guest. : 

Fortunately for the fugitive, Arendt Orn 
flykt’s wife felt a strong interest in him. 
His fine personal appearance and pleasing 
manners charmed her. She’ was a sharp- 
sighted woman. When she saw her hus 
band treating him with unusual deference 
and kindness, a suspicion of treachery dart- 
ed into her mind, which she kept within her- 
self. 

As soon as Arendt had left the house, she 
rar to Gutavus’s room, woke him, told him 
of his danger, and begged him to flee for his 
life. She opened the window; it was eigh- 
teen feet to the ground; too far for him to 
leap down, and she aided him with a long 
towel to descend. A trusted servant was 
ordered to make ready a sledge, and Gusta- 
vus jumped on it, and was driven off at a 
rapid pace. 

A little later a body of armed soldiers came 
galloping towards the house. With swift 
feet they went up the stairs to the room 
where they supposed Gustavus to be sleep- 
ing. He was gone. Some one had warned 
him of danger, and helped him away, and 
loud oaths and angry threats filled the apart- 
ment. 

The next day Gustavus reached the home 
of Herr Jon, and remained with him a short 
time, and was then directed by him to the 
cottage of Swen Elfsson. This man was a 
true freind, but some spies had gained 
knowledge of Gustavus’s stopping-place, and 
followed him. 

Swen Elfsson’s wife had been making 
bread, and just as she was going to put it 
into the oven, the spies entered the room, 
and asked where Gustavus was. 

Before answering, she lifted her bread 
shovel and struck Gustavus a smart blow on 
the back, exclaiming :— 

‘“‘What are you doing ? staring at stran- 
gers? Have you never seen a man be- 
fore? Be off with yourself to the barn and 
thresh.”’ 

He obeyed quickly. . 

By this little artifice the spies were kept 
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from taking him. They little imagined the 
young man in peasant’s clothes, whom the 
woman had treated with so little respect, 
was the nobleman they were hunting, and 
they went away. 

Swen Elfsson saw his cottage was no 
longer a place of safety for Gastavus, and 
thought he would be more secure in the 
forest quite adistance. But how to convey 
him there when the roads were traveled by 
spies and soldiers eager to capture him, and 
gain the reward offered by the king, wasa 
question hard to answer. 

An odd plan was hit upon. Swen Elfsson 
loaded a wagon with hay, covered Gustavus 
with it, and drove slowly and quietly out of 
town. 

On the way they were met by some 
Danish soldiers, who were on a relentless 
search for Gustavus, greedy for the high re- 
ward which would be paid for his head. 

They glanced suspiciously at the load of 
hay; and_ half mistrusted that some one was 
hidden under it at the bottom of the wagon. 

As they went by, each one in turn thrust 
his long, pointed sword into the hay. 

Gustavus received a wound in the leg, but 
no cry of pain came from his lips. He re- 
mained silent and motionless, and the scouts 
seeing and hearing nothing to lead them to 
suppose he was there, continued their 
course, while good Elfsson drove calmly on, 
as if no object more important absorbed him 
than getting his hay to market. 

Before long, drops of blood trickled down 
from the wagon and stained the snow. 

When Elfsson saw them, he stopped, par- 
tially uncovered Gustavus, and saw a vein 
had been opened, from which the blood was 
flowing. He quickly bound up the leg, and 
fearing it might put his enemies on the 
track, he pulled out his knife and cut a deep 
place on the leg of the horse, designing, if 
asked why the snow was stained, to point te 
the wound on the animal as the spot where 
it came from. 

Gustavus reached Finn Forest, and here 
gamekeepers had charge of him till it was 
deemed best for him to push on to Lesand 
Forest. Here under a great fir tree he lay 
hidden for three days, and peasants frem 

Marnas brought him food and drink. 


In the village of Utemeland, he found a | 


place of refuge in the house of a peasant, 
Tomte Matte, for a short time, but Danish 
scouts were on his track, and followed him 
here. Into a vaulted cellar Gustavus wa® 
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hurried down, through the floor by a trap- 
door. 

When the Danes came in Matte’s wife 
was brewing ale. With no outward sign of 
disturbance, she received them kindly, and 
calmly threw a great tub over the trap-door 
before they had time for a search, and Gus- 
tavus once more escaped. 

Slowly he continued to advance. More 
friends aided him, and he now boldly made 
himself known, and strove to stimulate his 
countrymen to throw off the yoke of the 
bloody Christain. 

His few friends grew into a large band of 
faithful followers, until a small army was 
formed. Then began the war of deliver- 
ance. Gustavus taught the peasants the use 
of long lances, and to shoot red-hot arrows. 
Every energy was called into action, and the 
fame of his undertakings filled the whole 
land. 

In a year many of the enemy’s strong- 
holds had fallen into Gustavus’s hands. 

The seige of Stockholm began. The 
Danes were reduced to great extremities, 
and were forced to abandon the city. Chris- 
tian’s power was overthrown, and the victo- 


rious Swedes drove the hated foe from the 
land. 

After the Danes were expelled, a Diet was 
held to choose a king. 

The heroic Gustavus Eriksson, of the 
Wasa family, was the idol of the nation, and 
nobles and peasants emphatically declared 
they would have no one else for a king. 
Said they, with a common voice: ‘‘ He has 
tried lowliness and greatness. He can com- 
mand and obey. He alone had strength and 
valor to drive out our enemies and save the 
lost fatherland.”’ 

The coronation of Gustavus took place in 
1523. His reign was remarkable. Forty 
years he wore the crown he had so nobly 
won. 

He built roads, canals, bridges; estab- 
lished schools and colleges; made advan- 
tageous treaties with foreign nations, and 
caused the Bible to be printed and circulated 
in every part of his kingdom. He was a 
hero, and a benefactor to Sweden. No other 
monarch has accomplished as much for this 
country. 

He died in 1560, and is buried in the ca- 
thedral of Upsala. 


BRILLIANTS. 


The best things any mortal hath 
Are those which every mortal shares. 


—Lucy Larcom. 


Hearts that love may find heart’s ease 
At every turn on every way. 


—Swinburne. 


Foul, cankering“rust the hidden treasure frets, 
But gold that’s put to use more gold begets. 


— Shakespeare. 


Hope not the cure of sin till self is dead 
Forget it in love’s service, and the debt 
Thou canst not pay the angels shall forget. 


— Whittier. 
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STEALING STRAWBERRIES. 


BY MRS. H. G. ROWE. 


OU’RE going on the excursion tomor- 
row, Flo, of course ?”’ 

don’t know. I hadn’t thought of 

*¢ Hadn’t thought of it! ”’ 

Miss Whitman’s black eyes flashed a look 
of surprise, not unmixed with impatience, at 
the indifferent face of the fair girl beside 
her. 

‘* Why, it’s to be the excursion of the sea- 
son. Everybody, in fact, that is anybody is 
going. Of course you’re going.” 

There was the sly shadow of a smile lurk- 
ing in the dimpled corners of the young 
girl’s mouth, but she only said, in the same 
tone of saucy indifference :— 

** Let them go, if they like. I can’t see 
that I am under any obligations to accom- 
pany them.” 

Whatever she might have felt, Miss Whit- 
man betrayed neither astonishment nor 
anger at her companion’s contemptuous re- 
marks. It was just like Florence Hollis, 
this wholesale denunciation of the ‘ set”’ 
that had always petted and caressed her, just 
because her father was one of the wealthiest 
men in the city. And there was a shade of 
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bitterness in the thought, as she mentally 
contrasted her own showy but comfortless 
home, wherein pride walked hand in hand 
with poverty, and stomachs were stinted to 
provide the gay attire that fashionable folly 
demanded, with the luxurious ease and free- 
dom from harassing cares that made her 
friend’s lot so bright and enviable. 

‘** But you'll go to keep me company,”’ she 
urged, with well affected tenderness. ‘* You 
know I shouldn’t enjoy myself at all without 
you; and I feel sure that you’ll have a nice 
time if you’ll only try it, for it’s a lovely 
spot down there to Beech Point. I visited 
it years ago, with papa, when I was only a 
little girl, but I recollect I was perfectly de- 
lighted with it. And they are to have a 
dinner in the grove, and a sail home by 
moonlight, with music, and 

‘*¢ That will do,” laughed the other, good- 
naturedly. ‘‘I don’t need any other in- 
ducement than the knowledge that my soci- 
ety will conduce to your pleasure; and if 
Jack will go to take care of us, I will. Here, 
Jack,’? as the door opened and that gentle- 
man leisurely sauntered into the room. 
‘*There’s an excursion to Beech Point to- 
morrow. Will you go with us—Lou and 
I ? ” 

‘* With pleasure. Anything to pass away 
the time until we are ready to start off for 
the summer vacation. You ladies,” and 
the young man bowed with an air of gay 
deference to his sister’s fashionable friend, 
‘* who have nothing in the world to do but 
to sit in easy-chairs, and fan yourselves, and 
look beautiful, can form no conception of 
the horrors of a close, heated law office, 
where we pass through a regular Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abednego experience eight 
hours out of every twenty-four.” 

This sally, of course, provoked an equally 
gay retort, and as Florence sat silently 
watching the two, a vague feeling of distrust 
crept into her heart; distrust of one whom, 
in her girlish thoughtlessness, she had, 
hitherto, been content to regard simply as 
the friend that she professed to be, without 
troubling herself to inquire into the hidden 
motives and springs of that friendship. 

Could it be, as more than one officious ac- 
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quaintance had already intimated, that 
Louise Whitman was really incapable of a 
pure and disinterested affection for any one, 
and that she attached herself to her merely 
as a satelite, determined to shine, even if it 
were from the reflected light of another’s 
wealth and station ? 

It was not a pleasant fancy, and yet Flor- 
ence could not shake it off; and even amid 
the pleasant excitement and bustle of the 
morrow’s excursion it would not be com- 
pletely exorcised. 

The sail, the grove, the sylvan dinner 
were all delightful, but when the latter had 
been duly enjoyed and discussed, there 
came an interval of leisure that Louise 
proposed to spend in an exploration of the 
grove. 

“ Let’s go out to the western side,’”’ she 
whispered, in a confidential aside to her 
friend. ‘‘ There’s a beautiful place near 
there, one of the finest farms in the State, 
I’ve heard it said, and I should really like to 
get a peep at it.” 

Who is the owner? ” 

Florence spoke with the most profound 
indifference. A farm was, to her, simply a 
plot of ground covered with potatoes and 
corn; useful, no doubt, but decidedly unro- 
mantic and commonplace. 

‘‘ Mr. Wylie, a very wealthy, middle-aged 
gentleman, and a widower, with only one 
child, I believe.” 

Ah, a most desirable acquaintance, for 
marriageable young ladies.” 

Evidently Louise failed to detect the sar- 
casm of her friend’s words, for she replied 
with unaffected eagerness :— 

*¢ You may well say so, for he is rich enough 
to afford his wife a house in town during the 
winter, and this would be a lovely retreat 
during the hot months of summer.” 

‘But the owner, himself,’ suggested 
Florence, mischievously, and stooping as 
she spoke, to pluck a spray of the ground 
ivy, where polished green leaves and scarlet 
berries had caught her eye. He might 
prove a disagreeable encumbrance, you 
know.”’ 

‘Oh, he is a nice, gentlemanly man, a 
trifle past forty when I saw him, which was 
on the occasion of my visit here that I told 
you about. I remember that he twined my 
curls about his fingers, and kissed me, say- 
ing to papa that I bade fair to become a very 
beautiful woman.”’ 

And the fair speaker tossed her head com- 


placently at the recollection of this tribute 
to her childish beauty. 

“Tt’s a pity that you couldn’t find some 
way of renewing your acquaintance with the 
gallant old gentleman; you might manufac- 
ture quite a romance out of it,’? laughed 
Florence. ‘Only fancy yourself Mrs. 
Wylie, of Beech Farm! You might invite 
all of your friends—myself included, of 
course—out here to spend their summers, 
and feast them on strawberries and cream, 
with plenty of—— Oh, how beautiful! ”’ 

And forgetful of all her foolish banter, 
Florence stood silent, but with wide-open, 
admiring eyes, gazing out upon the scene 
that lay before them. A sudden turn in the 
wood path that they had followed through 
the grove, had revealed to them the broad 
domain at a single glance, with neither for- 
est nor hill to obstruct the view. Faraway, 
toward the west, stretched the fertile acres; 
wide meadow lands lying at their very feet, 
where waved in its full perfection the heavi- 
ly headed grass crops, dotted with golden 
buttercups and the more fragrant blossoms 
of the purple clover; while further away, 
gleamed white beneath the midsummer sun 
the snowy fields of buckwheat and the pale- 
green patches of rye; and further still, in 
the distance, stood the hillside, crowned 
with the glossy green streamers and silken 
tassels of the Indian corn,—the bannered 
host that summer sends to guard the au- 
tumn’s golden treasures. 

Born and bred in the city, Florence Hollis 
had never before, in her whole life, looked 
upon a scene of such rare and surpassing 
beauty. It is true that, in her yearly visits 
to the seaside or to friends in distant cities, 
she had often passed through many so called 
fine agricultural districts, but beyond a pass- 
ing glimpse from a car window, of hay and 
potato fields, flanked by big barns and com- 
paratively diminutive dwelling-houses, she 
had never, heretofore, had the slightest con- 
ception of the glorious possibilities that na- 
ture holds within her bosom for the hand of 
patient, intelligent labor. 

** It is a glorious sight!” she repeated, so 
enthusiastically that her companion, who 
had been engaged in a mental calculation of 
the probable value of the estate, smiled 
half-contemptuously at what she evidently 
considered an entirely useless «nd uncalled- 
for display of sentimentalism. ‘I had no 
idea that a farm could be such a beautiful 
place. If I were only an artist I’d paint it, 
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just as it looks now, with the bright summer 
sunshine on it; and then, when the dreary, 
wintry days came, my picture should be a 
constant reminder of the summer days in 
store for 

Miss Whitman laughed. 

‘“*T would rather,” she said, have the 
place itself, than ever so fine a picture of it. 
But what are you trying to get ?” 

For Florence, having thrown her gloves 
and parasol upon the grass beside her, was 
now down upon her knees, with one arm 
thrust through the fence, evidently trying 
with all her might to reach some object that 
quite as pertinaciously eluded her grasp. 

‘* Only a bunch of strawberries,’”’ she re- 
plied, withdrawing her arm as she spoke, 
and laughing a little vexed laugh. ‘ Don’t 
you see it over there, close to that cluster of 
tall flowers? There are one, two, three— 
seven beautiful berries in it. I do so long 
to touch them, for I never picked a wild 
strawberry in my life; and I’m determined 
to have these.” 

And snatching up the discarded parasol 
she thrust it through the opening between 
the fence rails, endeavoring, with the ivory 
hook at the end of the handle, to draw the 
coveted prize within reach of her eager 
fingers. 

But she had not counted upon the tenacity 
of strawberry roots and stems, and in spite 
of all her efforts, the red-lipped clusters re- 
fused to yield themselves to her grasp. 

** Ah, well! If the mountain won’t come 
to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the moun- 
tain.”” And before her companion could 
guess her intentions, the merry girl had 
scaled the high rail fence, and in a moment 
more, she held up to view the bright scarlet 
berries with a laugh of triumph. ‘‘ Oh, you 
shy little rogues!”’ she exclaimed, apostro- 
phizing the blushing prize, and nodding her 
curly head at them, as if they had been a 
group of naughty urchins at school. ‘* Why 
didn’t you come when I called you, and save 
me the risk of breaking my neck in coming 
after you? You deserve to be devoured 
without mercy.” 

And suiting the action to the word, the 
red lips closed over the topmost of the scarce 
redder berries, when Louise called out im- 
patiently :— 

‘* What are you doing over there in that 
grass, Flo? Those mowers at the other end 
of the field will be sure to see you. Do 
come out, quick! ”’ 


And the speaker cast a susjficious glance 
at a group of haymakers who were vigorous- 
ly swinging their scythes, at some distance, 
but within sight of that part of the meadow. 

** And what if they do?” laughed Flor- 
ence, unconcernedly. ‘I don’t believe 
they'll begrudge me a few field strawber- 
ries.” And laughing defiance at her more 
cautious friend, she strolled still further in- 
to the field, peering eagerly beneath the tall 
grass to catch a glimpse, if possible, of more 
of the tempting fruit whose charms had 
lured her within the forbidden precincts. 
‘**See here!” she called out, triumphant- 
ly, and holding up to catch her friend’s eye 
a handful of the rosy clusters that made that 
lady’s mouth water. ‘*They’re just as 
plenty as the buttercups here by this stone. 
Come and pick some for yourself.” 

And unable longer to resist the tempta- 
tion, Miss Whitman accepted the invitation, 
and proceeded, with many a cautious glance 
in the direction of the haymakers, to follow 
her friend’s example, making a most merci- 
less raid upon the tempting, defenceless 
berries. 

‘*Tt wasn’t the berries that I supposed 
Mr. Wylie would care for,’’ she remarked, 
in an explanatory tone, as the two seated 
themselves upon a stone beneath the shade 
of a solitary maple to cool off, after their un- 
usual exercise in the sunshine. ‘ But I 
have heard it said that farmers were very 
particular about not having their grass 
disturbed just before the mowing, and I 
thought 

** Bow! wow! wow!”’ and both girls sprang 
to their feet with a cry of alarm, at sight of 
a huge mastiff that came bounding toward 
them, his eyes glaring and his great red 
tongue hanging from his mouth, whether 
from heat or rage neither of the frightened 
girls paused to ascertain, as, with shrieks of 
uncontrolled terror, they fled in, as it seemed 
to them, the direction of the grove. But, 
in their pursuit of the berries, neither of 
them had realized the distance that had been 
traversed by them, and failing to catch sight 
of their only landmark, the fence, Miss Whit- 
man, in her bewilderment, turned aside, 
stumbled, and, catching her dress upon a 
projecting fragment of a half-buried stump, 
came to the ground, with a force and sud- 
denness that called forth a succession of 
shrieks and groans from the terrified girl 
herself, while they arrested Florence in her 
flight, and prompted her, in spite of her own 
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terror, to come instantly to her friend’s as- 
sistance. 

“Are you hurt, Lou?” she gasped, as 
with a hurried glance at the fast approach- 
ing dog, she tried to assist her to rise. ‘‘ Do 
try and stand up if you possibly can, for 
that horrid brute is close upon us.”’ 

And as the words escaped her lips a loud- 
er bay from the brute himself proved his 
nearness to them, and brought Louise to 
her feet, just as a clear, manly voice called 
out, imperiously :— 

“ Down, sir! down!’’ and a young man, 
evidently one of the farmers, came hurried- 
ly toward them, a look of concern upon his 
handsome, sunburned face, as he said, cour- 
teously, ‘‘ Don’t be frightened, ladies. The 
dog is not at all dangerous, in spite of his 
voice. He hasn’t really courage enough to 
attack a cat, but he likes to make believe 
fierce. Don’t you, old fellow?” addressing 
the dog, that now, perfectly quiet, stood 
rubbing his head caressingly against his 
master’s hand. ‘I’m very sorry that he 
should have frightened you so,’ he added, 
with a glance at Florence’s flushed face, and 
the no less flushed but far angrier one of 
her companion. ‘‘I supposed when I saw 
him start cff that he was after a squirrel or 
field mouse, for I had not observed you un- 
til your voices attracted my attention.” 

Florence blushed slightly beneath the 
clear gray eyes bent so carnestly upon her, 
as she said hurriedly :-- 

‘“‘There’s no harm done, I assure you, 
and 

But here Louise interrupted her by an 
angry exclamation, as she held up the 
stained and torn remnant of her dress. 

‘* No harm done? Look at my dress! It 
is completely ruined, and all on account of 
that great ugly brute of a dog.” 

In her indignation she shook the frag- 
ments threateningly at the dog himself, who, 
seeming to consider the act as a challenge, 
snapped briskly at them, from beneath his 
master’s detaining hand. 

‘** T am sorry for the injury to your dress,”’ 
returned the young man, with quiet cour- 
tesy, ‘‘ but as no one is at all blamable in 
the matter, and Lee was only acting out his 
doggish nature, I cannot see ”»—— 

‘* Whom does the dog belong to?” 

Florence colored painfully at her friend’s 
insolent tone and manner, but the young 
farmer seemed perfectly unmoved, as he an- 
swered readily :— 


Myself.” 

*“*Then I shall go directly to Mr. Wylie, 
and complain of you for keeping such a 
brute upon his premises, and you may be 
sure that you will either have to dispose of 
the dog or quit his employ yourself.” 

Do you know Mr. Wylie ?”’ 

The tone was cool and courteous, but 
Florence caught a mirthful twinkle in his 
eye as he turned his face toward the two. 

‘Of course I do,”’ and the lady drew her- 
self up haughtily, as she spoke. ‘I have 
known him for years, so you needn’t count 
upon my lack of influence with him,’’ she 
added, scornfully, ‘‘for it will be strong 
enough to drown or hang that detestable 
beast, if nothing more.” 

Here Florence, overwhelmed with sur- 
prise and mortification, and uncertain in re- 
gard to the surest mode of quelling this un- 
looked-for tempest on the part of her friend, 
and, at the same time, of expressing her 
own gratitude to the young man for his 
timely rescue, as she still regarded it, in 
spite of the alleged harmlessness of their 
four-footed assailant, began, rather awk- 
wardly, to express her commiseration for 
her companion’s misfortune, when, to her 
inexpressible relief, in glancing across the 
field, she caught sight of Jack, approaching 
from the direction of the grove, and evident- 
ly in search of them. 

**O Jack!”’ she cried, running to meet 
him, and then, in a hurried half-whisper she 
added, by way of explanation, ‘‘ we climbed 
over into the field to pick some strawberries, 
and a great dog ran at us, and we ran, and 
Lou tumbled down and tore her dress, so 
that when the dog’s master came to our 
help, instead of thanking him she was hate- 
ful, and declared that she’d go to his em- 
ployer and complain of him for keeping such 
a troublesome animal.” 

Here Florence paused, more for the lack 
of breath than for the lack of something to 
say, while Jack, who had listened to her 
communications with his usual easy indiffer- 
ence, now suddenly started forward, his us- 
ually indolent face lighted up with a glad 
smile, and his hand extended in eager recog- 
nition. 

** Hector! 

Jack! ” 

And the two shook hands with a hearti- 
ness that fully proved the sincerity of their 
joy at meeting. 

“I never dreamed that this was your 
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place, Wylie,’ exclaimed Jack, after return- 
ing the other’s cordial salutation. ‘‘ I knew 
that it was somewhere in these parts, but I 
didn’t know exactly where, or I shoulda have 
been here long before this. Halloo, Flo! ”’ 
as he caught a glimpse of his sister’s puz- 
zled face, ‘‘I came near forgetting you in 
my surprise. Wylie, this is my sister Flor- 
ence, that you’ve heard me speak of before; 
and Miss Whitman, a friend of ours; and, 
ladies, this is my old classmate and chum at 
college, Hector Wylie.” 

Florence acknowledged this off-hand in- 
troduction simply by a bow, for she dared 
not trust herself to speak. The sight of 
Lou Whitman’s bewildered face, wherein 
blank amazement contended with angry 
mortification, was so irresistibly ludicrous 
that it was only by keeping silent that she 
refrained from laughing outright. 

Poor Lou! For once her customary sharp- 
sightedness had deceived her, and, experi- 
enced angler that she was, she had mistaken 
for a useless minnow what was now proved 
to have been a trout of most tempting rich- 
ness and delicacy. It was certainly very 
disheartening, but Louise Whitman was al- 
together too shrewd and self-controlled to 
allow herself to be discouraged by this first 
unlucky step, and after carefully securing 
the torn skirt, that might have proved an 
unpleasant reminder, under her belt, she 
stepped gracefully forward, with a frank 
smile upon her handsome face, and a cor- 
dially extended hand, as she said, laughing- 
ly, and with a charming air of naivete:— 

** You will excuse my very awkward blun- 
der, Mr. Wylie, as, until this moment, I was 
entirely unaware that the owner of this 
place, whom I have long known as a dear 
and valued friend of my father’s, had a son. 
And I think,” she added, with a merry nod 
at Jack, ‘“‘that even Mr. Hollis, habitually 
cool as he is himself, would be generous 
enough to excuse a woman’s vexation on 
that terribly aggravating subject,—a torn 
gown.” 

Both gentleman laughed, as in duty 
bound, at this view of the case, while Mr. 
Wylie gallantly disclaimed any thought of 
blame, in regard to his fair guest’s little 
ebullition of temper. 

“Your mistake was a perfectly natural 
one,”’ he replied, glancing with careless sig- 
nificance at his uncovered shirt-sleeves and 
blue cotton overalls. ‘‘ There is no distine- 
tion between master and man in the hay- 


field, unless, indeed, we except the fact that 
the former is expected to lead off with the 
widest swath as an example to his men. 
But come,” he added, cordially, and with a 
nod to the merry group before him, “‘ you 
must go home to tea with me and try some 
of Aunt Hetty’s strawberry shortcake, which 
will be, I flatter myself, a new aud unimag- 
ined delicacy to your city-bred tastes.” 

Jack needed no second invitation, and the 
two girls, after a little polite hesitation, con- 
cluded to accept the young farmer’s hospi- 
tality. 

**So you’ve really settled down to farm- 
ing?’ queried Jack, as they walked leisure- 
ly across the newly mown field, fragrant 
with the breath of the fallen grass and clo- 
ver. ‘* You used to talk enough about the 
simple pleasures and delights of rural life, 
in your college days, I know; but I fancied 
you’d find that all moonshine when you 
really came to look upon it in a matter-of- 
fact light. What good will your Greek and 
Latin do you if you’re to tie yourself down 
to farming all the rest of your days? ” 

Jack spoke with some warmth, but his 
friend only smiled good-humoredly, as he 
replied, in the calm, unmoved tones of one 
who knows his own mind:— 

‘*T see that you share the popular notion, 
that an agriculturalist needs nothing but bone 
and muscle to fit him for his life work, and 
that brains are entirely superfluous. Now, I 
don’t admit any such thing, and I see no oe- 
casion to regret that a part of my life was 
spent in the acquisition of knowledge that 
if not of real practical use in my business, 
has, at least, had the effect of enlarging and 
invigorating my mind, and so fitting me for 
reasoning and judging more correctly upon 
matters of greater moment.” 

Jack laughed. 

‘¢ But, after all, this seems to me rather a 
slow way of living.” 

‘* You naturally look upon it in a different 
light from one who has been born and bred 
a true son of the soil. Nature is, to me, the 
closest as well as the fairest of friends, one 
who never deceives, never turns the cold 
shoulder to him who receives her bounty 
with an appreciative eye and grateful heart; 
while to vou, whose life has been spent in 
the busy haunts of men, this unknown 
queen of my affection is but a hard-featured 
prude. It is those who know her best that 
love her most.” 

‘You always looked at things in a practi- 
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cal light,’ replied Jack, while Miss Whit- 
man remarked in a tone of gentle reproach:— 

“You do injustice to our metropolitan 
tastes, Mr. Wylie. I, for one, can truly say 
that the very contrast between the dusty 
streets and brick walls of the city and the 
fresh beauty of the country makes the latter 
doubly charming to me.” 

Mr. Wylie looked a pleased acknowledg- 
ment of this apparently sincere outburst of 
enthusiasm, while Florence, half-contemptu- 
ous, half-amused, looked on and listened in 
silence, her thoughts, meanwhile, being not 
at all complimentary to their host’s discern- 
ment and taste. 

‘¢ What fools these men are,’’ she mused, 
rather scornfully. ‘‘Can’t this Mr. Wylie 
see that Lou is merely acting a part on pur- 
pose to make herself agreeable to him? He 
deserves to fall into her toils, if he is so sim- 
ple as that. For my part,’? and she gave 
her head a little spiteful toss, all unconscious 
that it set the golden-brown curls a-dancing 
in the sunshine like so many half-mad elves, 
**T wouldn’t flatter him as she does for the 
world. It’s so indelicate and bold, when it 
is so plain what her object is. I won’t 
praise anything, if I like it ever so well, after 
all that she has said.”’ 

And fired by this resolution, the indignant 
little lady obstinately refused to add her 
mite to the constant stream of praise that 
her friend poured forth upon everything, 
from the motherly old cows chewing their 
cuds in the shade of the elms that bordered 
the lane, to the brood of speckled chickens 
that Aunt Hetty had insisted upon domesti- 
cating beneath the clematis at the foot of 
the garden, where, as she said, she could al- 
ways have them under her eye. 

‘‘Great, stupid, sleepy-looking brutes,”’ 
Florence pronounced the former, while she 
pretended to stand in mortal fear of poor 
Parlett’s sharp claws and wicked-looking 
beak. 

‘* Land sakes! she won’t hurt you, miss,” 
laughed Aunt Hetty, who was, at the mo- 
ment of their arrival, engaged in feeding 
her feathered favorites. ‘‘ Hens is harmless 
critters, if you don’t disturb ’’—— 

But at that moment Miss Whitman, who, 
anxious to prove her admiration for rural 
pets, had stooped down to secure one of the 
chicks, sprang back with a cry, just in time 
to escape a peck from biddy’s beak. 

** How fierce she is! I thought hens were 
always gentle and quiet.” 


‘*So they are, as a general thing,” re- 
marked Aunt Hetty, composedly; ‘‘ but as I 
was sayin’, they don’t like to have their 
chickens disturbed. But now, if you’ll come 
in, 1’ll see that supper’s on the table in less 
than no time.”’ 

The good-natured housekeeper then bus- 
tled into the house, leaving her employer 
and his guests to follow at their leisure. 

The interior of the dwelling, handsomely 
furnished, and, thanks to Aunt Hetty’s un- 
tiring care and skill, scrupulously neat, bore, 
in its choice pictures and delicate orna- 
ments, witness to its owner’s cultivated taste 
and love for the beautiful in art, as well as 
in nature. 

Jack, who prided himself upon his artistie 
tastes, and Miss Whitman, who was anxious, 
just now, to prove herself a connoisseur in 
such matters, soon drew their host into a 
conversation on the various articles of virtu 
that the room contained. 

‘¢ That is my favorite landscape,’ he re- 
marked, pointing to a large painting at the 
opposite side of the room. ‘‘ How do you 
like it? ”’ 

‘* A fine thing! A very fine thing! ’’ was 
Jack’s sententious reply; while Miss Whit- 
man exclaimed, enthusiastically :— 

is exquisite—perfect! and,’’ she add- 
ed, in a flatteringly lowered tone, ‘‘ does 
great credit to your own taste and judg- 
ment.” 

‘* And you, Miss Hollis, what is your 
opinion of my favorite picture ? ” 

‘It is very beautiful, but 

Florence hesitated, in visible embarrass- 
ment, as she met the calm, waiting glance of 
the questioner, and realized that she might 
be discourteous in the criticism that she had 
been about to make. 

But what?” 

The tone and smile were so pleasant, so 
free from the jealous impatience so often 
displayed by amateurs in the art, that she 
was encouraged to finish her remark, in 
spite of her brother’s annoyed face and Miss 
Whitman’s affected astonishment. 

‘‘ Why, I was thinking that the shadows 
of that clump of trees, on the left side of 
the picture, were not exactly natural.” 

‘“‘How can you say so?” interrupted 
Miss Whitman, evidently too indignant at 
such injustice to keep silence. ‘* What 
could be more perfect than the shadowy 
lines, so perfectly defined on the green turf ? 
1 don’t see the fault in it.” 
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did you notice,’ and Florence 
pointed to the picture to draw attention to it, 
‘that this clump of trees is growing at the 
base of a steep, high rock, that overtops, 
and would, naturally, overshadow them? ”’ 

Miss Whitman looked bewildered, Jack 
unconvinced, while the owner himself 
stepped backward a pace or so, and, after 
gazing long and critically upon it, exclaimed, 
with hearty emphasis :— 

‘** You’re right, Miss Hollis; the high rock 
would have prevented the trees from casting 
a shadow, although, in this case,’”’ he added, 
laughing, ‘“‘ the artist has improved upon 
nature; for the beauty and naturalness of 
that shadow has attracted more attention 
from admiring friends than any other point 
in the picture.” 

‘‘I’m almost sorry that I detected the 
flaw,’ replied Florence, half-regretfully. 
** Tt isn’t pleasant to find our little illusions 
destroyed, especially when there is no real 
harm in them.”’ 

‘* Not pleasant, perhaps, but profitable,” 
was the quiet rejoinder; ‘‘ and I look upon 
the hand that points out the defect to me as 
that of a friend. He is acoward who shrinks 
from the truth, however unpalatable.”’ 

Florence shook her head in silence. This 
code was too stern for her woman’s philoso- 
phy, involving too much of voluntary un- 
happiness, she thought; and, half-vexed 
with the manly self-dependence that could 
stand firm upon its own foundation, secure, 
even though all earthly props should prove 
frail and faulty, she murmured in an aside 
that could not fail to reach the ear for which 
it was intended:— 

‘** A willingness to discern faults may be 
manly, but I don’t think it makes one par- 
ticularly agreeable.” 

The words were scarcely out of her mouth 
before she regretted them, but there was no 
time to say so,as the summons to supper 
just then interrupted the conversation for a 
few moments, until they were seated, when, 
undeterred by Aunt Hetty’s matter-of-fact 
responses, the indefatigable Louise still kept 
up a running fire of questions, comments 
and wishes, all in the highest degree com- 
plimentary. 

What delicious butter! ’’ she exclaimed, 
with a sidelong glance at a golden pat that 
adorned the table. ‘‘ And what a pleasant 
task it must be to mould it into form, and 
stamp it so prettily. I fancy I should really 
like to try my hand at it.” 


‘* P’raps you would, hot mornin’s, special- 
ly when the butter sticks to your fingers like 
so much soft mud. It’s a good deal pleas- 
anter to talk about than it is to do,’ and 
Aunt Hetty glanced rather contemptuously, 
at the white, jeweled finger, of the would-be 
dairy-woman. 

Miss Whitman colored a little benéath 
shrewd gaze of the old housekeeper, who, 
though scrupulously attentive to her wants 
as a guest, was evidently doubtful in regard 
to her lavish demonstrations of interest and 
admiration. But that this made not the 
slightest difference to her was proved by 
the gracious invitation, that, before the very 
face of the suspicious matron herself, she 
extended to her host at parting. 

**'You must be sure and drop in and see 
us on your very first visit to the city. Papa 
will be perfectly delighted to make the ac- 
quaintance of the son of his old friend, al- 
though it will be a sad blow to him,’ and 
she turned away her head to hide a supposa- 
ble tear, ‘‘ to know that that friend himself 
is no more.”’ 

‘* Certainly he’ll come,”’ interrupted Jack, 
taking it upon himself to reply. ‘‘ He’s to 
make us a visit in the fall, and I’ll see that 
he doesn’t forget your invitation.” 

Miss Whitman bit her lip covertly, but 
there was not the least trace of vexation up- 
on her handsome face as she turned it toward 
her host. 

‘*T shall never forget today’s pleasures,” 
she said, impressively, ‘‘for I certainly 
never spent a happier one.”’ 

And again Florence, watching the gratified 
smile upon the young man’s face, felt sorely 
tempted to give speech to the thought that 
crossed her mind, as she recalled his own 
words spoken but an hour before. 

It’s easy enough to talk about friendly 
hands and manly courage, but I should like 
to see any one try to disenchant him in re- 
gard to Lou Whitman’s perfections already. 
He’s completely deceived by her flatteries 
into thinking her a first-class angel. Lord, 
what fools these men are, to be sure! ’’ she 
soliloquized. 

And having arrived at this comfortable 
conclusion, she returned the parting saluta- 
tion of the offending gentleman with frigid 
civility, snubbed Louise, who was inquiring, 
with well-affected anxiety, into the cause of 
her sudden and unusual silence, and pettish- 
ly affirmed, in answer to Jack’s fears that 
they might be late for the boat, that she 
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would rather walk home than spend the 
night in that horrid place. 

And the months, one after another, came 
and went, bringing at last, in its turn, the 
frosty-visaged November, whose advent was 
to be the signal for Hector Wylie’s promised 
visit to his city friends. Miss Whitman 
grew every day fonder of the society of her 
dearest friend, Flo Hollis; in fact, not a day 
passed without a call from her on one pre- 
text or another. 

Of course, after the arrival of the expect- 
ed guest, it would have seemed affectedly 
prudish to discontinue her visits, and, ac- 
cordingly, the family and their visitor sel- 
dom met for an hour’s social intercourse that 
she was not, by some curious chance, sure 
to be present, at which times, her transpar- 
ent maneeuvres and dainty affectations were 
sure to call out all the perversity of Flor- 
ence’s nature, and tempt her into the utter- 
ance of many a chilly sentiment and harsh 
truism, which, in her hours of solitude, she 
looked back upon with bitter, unavailing re- 
gret and mortification. 

And yet, somehow, in spite of his young 
hostess’s secret predictions, the object of all 
these attentions on the part of his fascinat- 
ing friend seemed strangely insensible to 
them. Always courteous and self-possessed, 
he was as far removed from the conceited 
dandy as from the bashful, easily-duped 
country boy. He listened with polite atten- 
tion to Miss Whitman’s oft-repeated rhapso- 
dies upon the delights of country life, and 
the great superiority of nature over art, re- 
ceiving, with imperturbable gravity, the as- 
surance that she was sick of the heartless 
frivolities of fashionable life, and longed to 
find some quiet, peaceful nook, where her 
heart might commune with nature and be 
still. 

And yet, with all her jealous watchful- 
ness, Florence failed to detect the least trace 
of gratified vanity, much less of awakening 
tenderness, in his ever kindly but passion- 
less words and tones. 

It was.a curious study for the hitherto 
thoughtless, unreflecting girl, this country- 
bred youth, uninitiated, as she believed, into 
the subtle mysteries of female art, steering 
clear of all the nets and snares that were so 
skillfully set for his unwary heart. It was 
evident that he was far shrewder than she 
had at first imagined, and, almost involunta- 
rily, she grew to respect and admire the 
simple yet manly integrity, that, even while 


awake to the manceuvrings of his fair friend,. 
was too chivalrous to take the least advan- 
tage, by look or tone, of her unconcealed 
preference. 

‘‘Every inch a gentleman!”’ And having 
arrived at this final conclusion, Florence 
began unconsciously, at first, to look upon 
the hours spent in his society as golden links 
in the daily chain, that even Louise Whit- 
man’s tedious inanities and Jack’s mistimed 
witticism’s could not dim. 

How it came about she could not have 
told, but, somehow, it seemed perfectly natu- 
ral that he should talk to her of the fair- 
faced, sweet-voiced woman, whose dying lips 
had left their seal upon his boyish brow; of 
the large-hearted, ever loving father, who 
now slumbered so peacefully by her side in 
the quiet graveyard; and of his own dreams 
of future usefulness in the path he had 
chosen. 

‘¢ My sphere may not be so extended,” he 
said, thoughtfully, during one of the confi- 
dences, ‘‘as that of many another, but I 
have lived long enough to learn that there is 
plenty to be done in every department of 
honest labor; and, as the owner and manager 
of a large estate, I may do as much in en- 
couraging and guiding the willing hands of 
my farm laborers, as the merchant with his 
corps of clerks, or the doctor and lawyer 
with their patients and clients. It is the 
truest benevolence, that puts people in a 
way to help themselves, however it may be 
underrated by the thoughtlessly impulsive 
and morbidly tender ones of earth.” 

But the lectures that had been, in part, 
the lure that drew the young farmer to the 
city were now ended, and in spite of his 
friend’s urgent entreaties that he would pro- 
long his visit, he began the preparations for 
his return, alleging, as an excuse for his 
noncompliance, the various duties that re- 
quired his presence at home. 

It was a cheerful, sunshiny morning, al- 
though the rain-whitened branches of the 
leafless acacias beneath the windows of 
Florence Hollis’s sitting-room portended, as 
she thought, half sadly, the near approach 
of winter’s ice and snow, while, at the same 
time, they made the glowing fire in the grate 
seem doubly pleasant and grateful by the 
contrast. It was the last day of Hector 
Wylie’s stay, and as Florence sat in her low 
sewing-chair, stitching away upon a pair of 
wristbands for Jack, who was somewhat 
fastidious in such matters, her sunny face 
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was overshadowed, and once a tear actually 
fell upon the glossy surface of the linen, 
which called forth a characteristic exclama- 
tion from the little seamstress. 

‘* What a fool you are, Florence Hollis, to 
cry for nothing!’? And the busy needle 
flew still faster, while its mistress mentally 
scolded herself for what she denominated 
her silly, vain imaginings. ‘‘I wonder,” 
and in spite of her annoyance, she laughed 
outright at the thought, ‘if Lou, not ex- 
pecting morning callers, will have her hair 
braided up into those comical little tails, that 
make such beautiful waves when they are 
brushed out for afternoon and evening wear? 
She always wears it so at home forenoons, 
and it takes an hour at least to unbraid and 
arrange it in the proper style. I’m afraid 
our friend Hector, patient as he is, will get 
tired of waiting for her to beautify.” 

Just then, as if in answer to her thoughts, 
familiar steps sounded in the hall, and Jack 
and his friend entered, the former laughing 
heartily, as he threw himself into an unoccu- 
pied chair which stood in front of the glow- 
ing fire. 

**Q Wylie, that is the best joke of the 
season!’’? he exclaimed, with a fresh burst 
of merriment. ‘* Wouldn’t you like to dine 
off that fowl though ?” 

Here both laughed so immoderately that 
Florence’s womanly curiosity was thorough- 
ly aroused. 

*¢ What is it Jack?’ she asked, laughing 
at sight of his comical face. 

‘¢ Well, I suppose I shall have to tell you, 
for it’s altogether too good to keep.’? Here 
he stopped to indulge in a private chuckle, 
on his own account, before he continued, 
‘¢'You see Wylie wanted to make a parting 
call on Lou Whitman before he went home 
(they’ve been so very attentive, you know), 
and he invited me togo with him. It looked 
kind of forlorn and chilly in the parlors, as 
if nobody was expected at this time in the 
day; but the girl said that her mistress was 
at home, and that she would call her. 

‘¢ We heard her go up-stairs, and in a few 
moments more, down she came, and, pop- 
ping her head inside the parlor door, in- 
formed us, with a charming air of frankness, 
that her mistress ‘wad jist be afther coom- 
in’ down to us in a jiffy, as soon as she’d 
put on a clane gownd, an’ brushed oot her 
tails! 

‘Of course we could do no less than to 
wait patiently the conclusion of this most re- 


markable toilet performance; but when the 
lady at length appeared, the tails brushed 
out and arranged in the glossiest of ban- 
deaux about her smiling face, with a won- 
derfully nice-looking gingham morning- 
dress, protected by a suspiciously spotless 
white ruffled apron, what was our astonish- 
ment to hear that she was sorry to have kept 
us so long waiting, but ‘ mamma had such a 
miserably inexperienced cook, that she had 
been obliged to dress the fowls for dinner 
herself,’ which was the cause of her deten- 
tion.” 

‘*But what,’ interrupted Florence, too 
much astonished to enter, for the moment, 
into the full comicality of the affair, ‘‘ did 
she mean by saying that she dressed the 
fowls? She has always prided herself upon 
her ignorance of such matters. You re- 
member how surprised she was that I should 
attend to the pickling and preserving when 
we had a good cook?” 

Jack glanced at his friend with such a 
quizzical look, that the other slightly colored 
beneath it, although he pretended to be ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of the inlaid 
cover of Florence’s work-box, that stood up- 
on the table at his elbow. 

‘* Oh, that’s in preparation for the rural 
paradise that she has been looking forward 
to for the last few weeks!”’ And Jack 
laughed sarcastically. ‘‘ She always adapts 
her bait to her fish; as, for instance, when 
she had old Doctor Blaine in tow, don’t you 
remember how she visited the hospitals, and 
studied anatomy, dissecting a broiled chicken 
to prove that 

‘* For shame, Jack! What nonsense! ” 

‘* True as the gospel! And when she set 
her cap at General Biggs, didn’t she wear it 
adorned with red, white and blue, while all 
of her dresses were striped, and her jewelry 
stars ?”’ 

‘** Jack Hollis, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself! ”’ interrupted Florence, indignant- 
ly; for, although unable to deny the imputa- 
tions, her womanly pride was fired at this 
attack upon one of her own sex. ‘It is no 
worse for Lou Whitman to try her best to 
be agreeable to her gentieman acquaintances, 
than it is for you to persist in wearing none 
but purple neckties, just because Lizzie 
Gair said once that purple was her favorite 
color.”’ 

Nonsense! ”” 

But the deepening color upon the young 
man’s cheek proved that the shot had struck 
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home, and after a rather awkward attempt 
to change the conversation, he gave it up, 
and glancing at his watch, declared that it 
was high time that he was down town, and, 
suiting the action to the word, walked brisk- 
ly away, leaving the two to a tete-a-tete that 
neither could have avoided even if they had 
wished it. 

For some moments after his departure 
neither spoke, then, noting the cloud that 
still overshadowed his companion’s face, the 
young man said, in a quietly approbative 
tone :— 

‘** Your defence of your friend, Miss Flor- 
ence, was kind and generous. It ill becomes 
a woman to glory in the follies and weak- 
nesses of one of her own sex.”? And then 
suddenly changing the subject, without wait- 
ing for her reply, he remarked, in a slightly 
agitated tone, ‘‘ Your visit to me last sum- 
mer was ’’——. 

steal strawberries,” interrupted Flor- 
ence, roguishly, all the merry malice of her 
nature awakened by the young man’s evi- 
dent embarrassment. ‘‘ I confessed to that 
at the time.”’ 

remember it distinctly.” And a smile 
played about his mouth at the recollection. 


He had evidently caught some of her own 
fun-loving spirit, although his tone was low 
and full of tender significance as he said, 
earnestly, ‘‘ But there was something else 
stolen, for which you alone can account. 
Can you guess what it was?” 

There was no reply, but as the golden head 
drooped still lower, the crimson cheek and 
quivering lip needed no interpreter to the 
watchful eye of affection. 

That evening there was a private interview 
between Mr. Hollis the elder and his guest, 
the result of which may be guessed from 
Jack’s whispered salutation at parting the 
following morning. 

‘* Good for you, old fellow! Flo is a good 
sister, and I don’t doubt she’ll make a capi- 
tal wife.”’ 

As for Miss Whitman, although she deigns 
to spend several weeks at Beech Point every 
summer, she always speaks of Mrs. Wylie as 
“Poor Flo Hollis, who threw herself away 
upon a mere nobody, a simple country-man, 
who hasn’t a thought above potatoes and 
pigs, and who never knows whether his 
wife’s dress is cambric or muslin. Rich? 
Oh, yes, very wealthy; but what are riches 
without a congenial soul ?”’ 


NEMESIS. 


BY G. CLIFTON BINGHAM. 


HEN he and she were ten and eight, 
His little wife was she ; 
And both were quite content to wait 
Till he a man should be. 
They played together as they grew ; 
A tyrant lord was he; 
They’d quarrel when the clock was two, 
And make it up at three. 


At fifteen he on girlish toys 
Looks down with scornful mien, 
And she disdains to play with boys 
At feminine thirteen. 
His matrimonial views are cool, 
At love he gaily mocks; 
She boasts a dearest friend at school, 
And daily lengthening frocks. 


When twenty sees him quite a man, 
Its bliss has one alloy: 

She laughs at him behind her fan, 
And calls him such a boy. 

For she has lovers now galore, 
Who smiles and favor crave ; 

And he who tyrannized of yore 
Is now her humblest slave. 


They now are middle-aged; ’tis sgid 
His chin a beard now covers; 

And strange to say, she’s not yet wed, 
In spite of all her lovers! 

But vain for her to sigh for him, 
For so the story tells— 

Grown weary of caprice and whim, 
He’s married some one else! 
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LIFE OFF SHORE WITH THE PILOTS. 


BY HARRY POMEROY. 


HAT a jolly life these pilots must 

lead!’’ I hear you remark, as a boat 

casts off from the wharf. with her crew of 

pilots and two or three friends, perhaps, on 

board, for a cruise in the bay, on a fine sum- 

mer’s day. ‘‘A gay life—they must enjoy 
it.” 

Viewed from this point, through the at- 
mosphere of a bright, sunny day, with no 
thought beyond, it does look like a life of 
pleasure only. You go down with a fishing 
party; a pilot boat glides swiftly by; the 
weather is fine and warm; there is a good 
breeze, and it all seems a life of sunshine; 
pilots lounging on «deck, perhaps, as their 
boat speeds over the sparkling waves, leaving 
a foaming wake behind. How jolly, how 
free and easy, how pleasani their vocation. 

Well, there is a halo of romance about it, 
on a beautiful day in summer. But stop. 
You forget it is business with them; that the 
same parties have sailed together for years, 
over every foot of the same waters; that 
every inch of the coast is as familiarto them 
as ‘‘household words.”’ You forget the 
night watches—your fishing party has prob- 
ably reached the end of Long Wharf by 
sundown—the constant lookout for inward 
bound vessels; the call, in the dead hours of 
the night, to “ turn out” to him whose turn 
it is, if a vessel is spoken and will ‘‘ take; ” 
the hasty toilet; into the canoe; the boarding 
of the brig, barque, or ship, or whatever it 
is, and the ‘‘ tramp, tramp, tramp,’’ on the 
deck of that vessel, until she is carried past 
all dangers, and safe into port. 

Even in summer, there are fearful gales, 
fierce storms, and many discomforts encoun- 
tered, and these are multiplied in winter. 
To you, a two or three days’ cruise with 
them in the summer is all novelty and ro- 
mance; to them, it is everyday business— 
matter of fact. 

There is no little anxiety when taking a 
big ship into port in foul weather, to say 
nothing of danger to life. It requires cool- 
ness, nerve, judgment and skill, to run into 
the harbor in a bad night, to avoid the perils 
that beset the path. For instance, beating 
up through the Narrows, about to tack ship. 
** Port, hard a port! ”’ sings out the pilot. 


A fleet of down-easters,” ‘‘ Johnnies,” 
and other craft are bound out, with a fair 
wind. A thick-headed skipper of a “ fore- 
and-after ” puts his helm hard a starboard. 

‘* Hard a port! hard a port, there!’ roars 
out the pilot, to those on board the schooner. 

Too late! The ship strikes her on the star- 
board bow, and she goes down; lucky if the 
crew escape. 

An exciting time when two boats of about 
equal speed are in proximity, and a sail is 
made out in the far distant horizon. Both 
run for the speck on the ocean, one, per- 
haps, ‘‘ free,’ and the other by the wind.” 
Every stitch of canvas is crowded on, the 
most skillful hands are at the wheels, and 
away they fly for the prize, like race-horses 
on the home-stretch. They rapidly near the 
approaching vessel, which is made out with 
the aid of glasses to be aship or barque. On 
they fly over the waves, leaving foaming 
wakes behind; their clouds of canvas filled 
and every inch drawing, neither gaining up- 
on the other. On and on, bow and bow, as 
near as can be judged by the distance that 
separates them, and soon they are within 
hailing distance. 

‘Ship ahoy! Ship ahoy! ” almost the same 
instant, from stentorian lungs, and ‘‘ Take a 
pilot for Boston?’’ from the same two 
voices, almost simultaneously. 

Yes,’”? comes back from the ship, and 
overboard goes a canoe from each pilot boat, 
and now comes the tug of war. The ship is 
hove to, her maintopsail set aback, and the 
crew are watching, over the sides, with mer- 
riment, the contestants for the prize, caring 
little who wins, while the pilots in each boat 
are watching with interest and not a little 
anxiety, the result. Ha! one canoe is 
alongside, and an instant after, the other; 
but ‘ first come first served,’’ and the pilot 
in a moment is on the deck of his prize, and 
the ship is soon under way again. 

Then when an English steamer is due, all 
are on the qui vive, and speculations are rife 
as to whether she will come to the east’ard, 
mid-bay, or to nor’ard. 

It is sundown, and two or more boats are 
in sight of one another; there is a good 
breeze, and the steamer is hourly, yes, mo- 
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mentarily expected. Night comes on—nine, 
ten o’clock—it is dark as Erebus. Ha! there 
goes a rocket. ; 

‘“‘That’s her. Send up a rocket, Ned.” 
It streams into the air; another, and an- 
other, from the other boats. Now comes 
the race for the prize. 

“* Up with the stay-sail, there. 
the main sheet.’’ 

The breeze is fresh, and the boats fly over 
the water in the direction of the coveted 
steamer, the rockets streaming into the air 
every few minutes. Her‘ lights are soon 
made out; the boat to windward has the best 
of it. The steamer heads up for her, slows, 
stops, and the pilot is aboard; and, with 
scarcely five minutes’ detention, she is on 
her course again, and the pilot boats seek to 
get as far from one another as possible. 

When a pilot sets his foot on a vessel’s 
deck, he is the commander; all responsibili- 
tyis his. If fair weather, and the vessel is 
boarded a long way off, in the night, he finds 
how many knots she is making, lays her 
course for Boston Light, and tells the officer 
of the deck to run till he makes the light, 
and then call him. He is going to ‘turn 
in.” But in bad weather he knows his 
place, and keeps it—on deck. 

The same faces that have sailed for years 
together, go down on a cruise some fine 
summer morning. They cruise for several 
days without ‘‘manning out’ — perhaps 
don’t speak a vessel that will take a pilot. 
The monotony then becomes irksome, hard 
to bear. The fine, warm summer weather 
has no particular charm for them; they are 
not down on a pleasure trip. A storm, a 
gale, anything to break this tiresome monot- 
ony, they wish for. Sometimes, on the first 
day’s cruise they may man out all but 
one man, and he may cruise a week or more 
before he gets a vessel. This is not partic- 
ularly pleasant. 

Let us say it is the fourth day of the 
cruise; not a vessel spoken that would take 
a pilot. It is sunset, and a general observa- 
tion is taken of the weather—and the pilots 
are pretty good almanacs. 

“T think we shall have the wind to the 
nor’ard and west’ard fore morning, and 
enough of it, too,’’ says the skipper. 

‘It’s canted three or four points to the 
nor’ard, now. Shouldn’t wonder if we gota 
squall out of that black cat to west’ard,”’ an- 
swers one of the men. 

‘¢ Better make all snug here, boys, before 


Haul aft 


. the rigging; 


we turn in,” says the skipper. ‘ There’s 
no knowing what may come out of that. 
My opinion is, it will blow great guns before 
twelve o’clock. Better take the bonnet off 
the jib, and reef her down close, and let her 
blow.”’ 

One ‘“‘her”’’ refers to the boat, and the 
other “‘ her ”’ to the wind. 

After nine o’clock. The cloud has grown 
larger, the heavens are half obscured; thefe 
is a fresh breeze blowing and increasing 
every moment; the sea is rising, and looks 
black and angry. Puff, puff! the avant cou- 
riers of the squall. How she lays down to 
it, her lee rail under water, and her nose 
plunging into the seas, now every moment 
rising with the force of the wind. Now she 
ships a sea, and those on board are drenched. 
How the wind how]s, how it shrieks through 
how the boat trembles from 
stem to stern as a heavy sea strikes her! 
Puff, puff, again, and stronger than before. 
She heels well over, and flies with the speed 
of a bird before the wind’s furies. 

‘*No use to run off any further, boys. 
Hard down! Let her come round. There, 
let her lay dead,’? orders the skipper. 
‘** Better down with the foresail. All right— 
here she comes—it’s a tearer! ”’ 

The squall strikes her with its fearful 
fury, but head on, facing it, she takes it 
right in her teeth, shakes her head, trem- 
bles her whole length, rises high on the 
crest of a wave, then plunges decp down 
into the trough of the angry sea, as if doing 
battle with the maddened waters; or, like 
the spring of a beast of prey upon its victim, 
she plunges her head a fathom deep in the 
foaming brine. 

‘“*Keep her head to, and let her ‘ bile,’ 
Captain Jack,’’ says the skipper. And all 
hands turn in, save Captain Jack, whose first 
watch it is. 

They are ‘“‘ rocked to sleep,”’ the gale howl- 
ing, roaring, and shrieking over them. Cap- 
tain Jack faces the storm. It rains now in 
torrents, and the sharp lightning flashing 
through the black night is almost blinding; 
and the deafening peals of thunder seem to 
shake the very foundations of the deep. 

Half an hour, and the fury of the storm is 
spent; but, as predicted, the wind comes 
now from the nor’ard and west’ard, and is 
blowing half a gale. The skipper appears 


in the companion-way—any change in the 
weather generally awakens the pilots. 
‘Let her go for the cape, Captain Jack.’’ 
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He disappears. Up goes the helm—steady! 
Now she flies with the wind on her quarter, 
a line of foam even with her lee rail, and a 
snowy wake behind. Like a quarter horse 
on the home-stretch, she dashes on over the 
seething waters, with a plunge now and 
then as if she would take the bits in her 
teeth; but never fear, Captain Jack is a good 
driver, and knows her tricks. The night is 
black as ink, the sea rough, the wind almost 
a gale; but Captain Jack is singing an ac- 
companiment. He feels gay; the monotony 
is broken. Pretty near twelve o’clock— 
somebody else must turn out, and take his 
trick at -the wheel. Ha! a light ahead. 
There goes a 
rocket. Bear 
down, Captain 
Jack, that vessel 
wants a pilot. 

“Captain Ben, 
here’s a ship for 
you. Turn out 0’ 
that!’ sings out 
Captain Jack, 
down the compan- 
ion-way. 

Captain Ben is 
on deck in a mo- 
ment. There goes 
another rocket. In 
a short time the 
boat is close under 
the lee of the ship. 
How she looms up 
in the darkness, 
looking half as 
large again as by 
daylight. ‘‘ Ship 
ahoy! hails Cap- 
tain Ben, through 
a speaking trumpet. ‘* Will you take a pilot 
for Boston 

** Yes,’”’ comes back the answer. 

Heave to.”’ 

Captain Ben is making a hasty toilet; all 
hands are on deck. The boat wears round, 
and is soon up with the ship, to leeward of 
her; the canoe is launched—these are car- 
ried on deck—and dances like a cork on the 
angry waters, now two feet higher than the 
boat on the crest of a wave; now ten feet 
down in the sea; now bump she comes 
against the side of the boat. Look out, 
there, or she’ll get stove. The boat-keeper 
is in, and with the oars keeps her off. 
No easy matter to get into that canoe. 


EGG ROCK, OFF NAHANT. 


Now she rises—now Captain Ben is in. 
“All right; let go.” 

They are gone. One half moment you can 
see them, and then they are lost to sight. 
The boat wears round, in order to pick up 
the canoe. The ship is lost to sight in the 
blackness of the night. 

‘** Send up a rocket there.”’ 

The black pall is lighted for an instant, as 
the rocket with its train of fire speeds high 
into the air. 

‘* Look out sharp for the canoe, all hands. 
Get that trumpet.” 

What eyes can pierce that inky void ? 
what voice can be heard in the roar of the 
gale? Send up the 
rockets; the boat 
keeper must find 
the boat, and make 
his way the best he 
can. She is lying 
head to, now, and 
it is fearful to 
think of that little 
canoe, tossing 
about in such a 
sea as this. Per- 
haps she swamped 
before she reached 
the ship, and pilot 
and _ boat-keeper 
went down to the 
caverns below. 
The rockets are 
all gone. | 

‘* Burn the flash 
light, Ned.” 

How it lights up 
the boat’s deck, 
the anxious faces 
of the pilots, the 
crests of the topping waves! How it lights 
up the black pall of the stormy night fora 
little distance about—how wild, how weird 
the scene! 

Hark! what is that? a hail? No, only 
one of the thousand voices of the gale. An 
hour, two hours—the flash light is still burn- 
ing, but no canoe reaches the boat. All 
night—the morning dawns, and the angry 
waves, catching the red rays of the rising 
sun, leap into the air, like flames from a 
thousand furnaces. 

No canoe is to be seen—not with the glass 
from the masthead, could it be seen at any 
considerable distance, in the high-running 
seas. She must have swamped. 
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“Captain Ben might have taken her aboard 
the ship, knowing what a sea was running,” 
says one. 

‘*No knowing whether he got aboard, or 
not. Hard up the helm! We’ll run to lee- 
ward. We may pick him up.” 

The search is vain; no canoe is found. 
Not all sunshine—not all pleasure this. 

But this is in the summertime. Take it 
in the winter season—intensely cold, a gale 
of wind, a fierce snow-storm, the decks all 
iced up, the pilot’s garments frozen stiff as 
iron, the boat so loaded with ice as to behave 

badly, the sails stiff and hard as oak planks. 
’ Aship is spoken; a pilot is wanted. Into 
the canoe he gets, with the boat-keeper. 
Half way to the ship, and the canoe is 
swamped bya tremendous sea. They strug- 
gle, and buffet the waves for dear life. 
Another canoe is launched. One is saved— 
the boatkeeper; but ere the pilot “an be 
reached, he sinks to his ocean grave. Death 
takes that pilot; he is ‘‘ manned out”’ for- 
ever. 

Not all sunshine the pilot’s life; not all 
ease, comfort, pleasure. A ship is boarded 
off Cape Cod; the weather looks somewhat 
threatening, but the wind is fair, and the 
captain anxious to get into port. It com- 
mences to snow, and in half an hour a fierce, 
blinding snow-storm, driven by that terrible 
driver, Northeaster, envelops the ship and 
the ocean. Not the length of the ship can 
be seen. Night sets in; no light can be 
made out. The pilot knew his bearings 
when it shut in thick; he knows the course 
she is steering, and about how many knots 
she is making, and makes his calculations 
accordingly. He runs several hours —as 
long as he daresto. No light shows its wel- 
come flash to his straining eye. All around 
him is gloom, and the blinding snow-storm. 
He will run no longer on that tack. The 
man in the chain is heaving the lead. 

Twelve fathoms—ten fathoms,’’ he calls 
out. 

**She’s shoaling water. Haul her off 
shore,’’ says the pilot, to the officer of the 
deck. 

“Nine fathoms!” sings out the man in 
the chains. 

‘¢ Hard down the helm! Brace up sharp, 
fore and aft.” 

Hark! what is that sound that appalls the 
stoutest heart ? 

Breakers! Breakers ahead! ”’ 

The ship’s compasses are a point out of 


the way. She is loaded with iron, and is 
driving on to a lee shore. She won’t work 
off, but is shoaling water fast. 

‘Stand by both anchors, there!’’ roars 
the pilot. ‘* Let go every fathom of chain.” 

Down go the anchors. They don’t hold 
her—she kedges. 

‘** Stand by to cut away the masts!”’ again 
roars out the pilot, through the howling 
storm. 

The ship fetches up, the anchor takes 
hold. All safe. Snap! One of the cables 
has parted—the best bower is gone! God 
help them, now, if the other parts.* 

**Cut away! lively there! ’? shouts the 
pilot. 

Over go the masts, with a fearful crash. 

** Clear away the wreck! ”’ 

Rid of her masts and their hamper, she 
rides easier—the single cable holds her. 
Now and then,a sea heavier than common 
lifts the wreck to a fearful height, from 
which she plunges to the black depths be- 
low, and tons of water pour over her, track- 
ing their way in ice. She settles—ha! now 
she rises, throwing the foam from stem to 
stern. Howshe trembles as she rises! Now 
comes the fearful strain on that single cable; 
but every link there is loyal—straightened to 
its utmost tension; it is equal to the im- 
mense strain, and holds the wreck from the 
rocks and roaring breakers. 

Sunrise. The storm clears; where are 
they? Within a quarter of a mile of the 
Graves, a ledge of rocks outside the harbor, 
which has been the grave of many a sailor. 
Within a quarter of a mile of that black and 
sullen ledge, that terrible monster, this time 
baffled of its prey by that single cable; 
while the white-lipped, foaming furies of the 
sea—the breakers—lash the rocks with terri- 
ble power; roaring and howling, asif in rage 
at being despoiled of their victims, with- 
held from their grasp by one single link of 
that chain cable. 

Not all play, not all pleasure, not all sun- 
shine, the pilot’s life. Take a cruise with 
them, some time. Our word for it, you will 
be heartily welcomed, and well taken care of. 


* The barque ‘“‘Nonpareil’’ was boarded March 24, 
1861, by Captain B. B. Tremere, during a gale of 
wind. A thick snow-storm set in; let go both an- 
chors; lost the bower; cut away the masts. The 
remaining anchor held, and the barque and all on 
board were saved from destruction. In the morn- 
ing, she was found to be a little way off the 
“Graves,’’ between there and Nahant. 
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JULIAN THORPE’S MISTAKE. 


BY STEPHEN MYRICK. 


T caused quite a sensation in D—— when 
Mrs. Ward and her beautiful daughter 
came to reside there, especially among the 
young men. Nothing half so lovely had 
ever been seen there. The belle of the vil- 
lage, Miss Prudence Park, paled before the 
beauty of Miss Ward, as do the stars in the 
glorious sunlight of the morning. Nothing 
was thought of or talked of, for a week at 
least after their arrival, but the Widow 
Ward and daughter. The only person in 
town, I think, who was not aware that such 
an angel had dropped down among them, 
was Julian Thorpe, the wealthy don of the 
village, and the owner of the pretty little 
cottage that Mrs. Ward had rented. But he 
was an exceptional man. He had traveled 
the world half over, and gazed upon the 
beauties of all nations; but as yet his heart 
had never warmed towards any. 

Today—this glorious morning, when the 
soft warm air was full of perfume, and the 
birds sang from every bough, their clear, 
liquid notes floating up and off into the 
bright blue ether, and seeming to lose them- 
selves in the feathery clouds that sailed so 
lazily along the sky—Mr. Thorpe sat in the 
low window of his library, utterly regardless 
of the beauty and melody without, and only 
attentive to the flavor and fragrance of the 
Havana, whose smoke curled so gracefully 
above it. 

Julian Thorpe was thirty-five, and was 
rich and handsome. Yes, handsome—if a 
good form, a calm, quiet face, with great, 
deep, dark eyes, their fire gleaming from 
their depths sometimes, but generally 
smouldering, as now, while he watches the 
smoke from his cigar; a good forehead, 
white, smooth, and broad, with the dark, 
straight hair falling carelessly over it upon 
one side; a straight, finely cut nose, rather 
large, and a mouth well-shaped, with thin 
red lips, overhung by a heavy black mous- 
tache, that had never dared be so frivolous 
as to curl—if this would make a handsome 
man, then the young ladies of D——, who 
said that he was “ elegant, charming, quite 
divine,”’ etc., told the truth. 

He could be very agreeable, too, when he 
chose, though he was generally inclined to 


be reserved. He could listen to the non- 
sensical chatter of a belle for an hour, in 
perfect repose, for he was a good listener,— 
and, by the way, that is an excellent quality 
for a man to possess—or he could, when 
occasion required, make himself very enter- 
taining. 

It was something of a wonder that Julian 
Thorpe had never taken to himself a wife. 
Perhaps he believed—I think he did—in the 
doctrine of affinity; and, though he had 
traveled much, his ‘‘ soul-mate”’ he had as 
yet never met. 

‘The carriage is at the door, sir,” said a 
voice at the window. 

‘** All right,’”’ replied Mr. Thorpe, rising, 
and taking his hat, and walking to the door, 
where his span of grays stood champing 
their bits, and stamping, impatient to be off. 
Taking the reins, Mr. Thorpe sprang into 
the light top-carriage, drew the ribbons taut, 
and rattled off down the street as if a dun 
were after him, or a flying debtor before. 
Mr. Thorpe always drove fast for pleasure. 
As for business, he never had any. A very 
bad situation, by the way, for a man with 
brains; for brains must work, and if they’ve 
nothing good to do, they will be working at 
something else. 

But Mr. Thorpe sustained a very good 
character, considering his surroundings, be- 
ing brought up in luxury, with nothing to 
do but enjoy himself. In the enjoyment I 
think he failed, as men generally do who 
have no aim in life. I think he had a sense 
of this; but he had lived in idleness so long, 
that it seemed hard to strike out now, and he 
had not been educated for a profession. 

Julian Thorpe, though, was not thinking 
of his aimless life this morning, as he drove 
down the shaded village street, quietly puff- 
ing away at his weed, and leaning lazily 
back in his carriage. He was just passing 
the cottage that he had rented to the Widow 
Ward. Leaning forward, he looked out. 

‘* Heavens! what a lovely face! ’’ and he 
looked again. ‘‘ Beautiful!’’ Then he be- 
gan wondering who it could be. Ah, yes! 
he remembered that she had a daughter, she 
had told him—an only child. “ I think Pll 
call,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘ The house may 
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need some repairs. I wonder that I never 
thought of that before.” 

I don’t think Mr. Thorpe imagined that it 
was the sight of the beautiful face at the 
window that had caused him to be so very 
anxious about the cottage, so suddenly, too. 
But his ride that morning was a very short 
one. Half an hour afterwards, he was riding 
back up the street, holding the reins very 
taut, and driving slowly the prancing grays, 
who were not over-fond of slow driving any 
more than their master. He drew up in 
front of the cottage, flung the reins over the 
horses, and sprang out upon the sidewalk. 
The lovely face was not at the window. 
But of course Mr. Thorpe was not thinking 
of that. It was the cottage, the cage that 
contained the bird. It should have been 
made of golden bars. 

Mrs. Ward met him at the door—a very 
neat, tidy-looking little lady, with dark hair, 
just tinged with silver, parted back smoothly 
from a brow where the furrows had just be- 
gun to appear, and kept in place by a neat, 
white muslin cap. Those were very soft, 
dreamy blue eyes that looked up at him, and 
bade him welcome. And 1 think Mr. 
Thorpe just realized for one moment how 
happy he could be with such a woman for a 
mother. For, if he were thirty-five, perhaps 
he felt the need of sympathy as much as 
though he had been younger by twenty years. 

When the widow asked him into the little 
parlor, though the furniture was plain, and 
the carpet was faded and worn, still there 
was an air of comfort about it that he had 
never found at home. All from a few 
touches from the loving hands of a woman, 
you know. A bachelor’s apartment will 
look bare and lonely, just from the lack of 
this one fhing. And there, in the midst of 
it all, seated at the piano, was tfie divinity 
that had worked the charm. 

Mr. Julian Thorpe bowed very low over 
the white hand that was placed in his for a 
moment, when the widow informed him that 
the owner of said hand was her daughter; 
and then, seating himself by the window, he 
went on to say that he had called to learn if 
the cottage needed any repairs, and that he 
chad been so busy before that he had not 
found time to call—all of which I think Mr. 
Thorpe believed. 

*‘Ah, yes! Well, the parlor—this room— 
I think does need painting, and the paper is 
‘badly soiled in places. Don’t you think so, 
Mr. Thorpe ?’’ 


Looking down at the fair face of the wid- 
ow’s daughter, he replied, ‘‘ Yes;”’ though 
what he saw out of the way there, I cannot 
imagine. 

‘Yes. have it done at once, or when- 
ever it will be the most convenient for you.”’ 

He glanced one moment at the widow, and 
then turned his eyes again upon the daugh- 
ter, who was demurely studying a piece of 
music, with her back to the instrument; and 
then promising to call again, and see to the 
proposed work, he bade the ladies good- 
morning, walked briskly out and down the 
gravel path between the rows of flowers that 
nodded idly in the soft morning breeze, 
turned back to carefully close the gate, 
glancing up at the window where the vines 
hung over it like a curtain, catching just a 
glimpse of the light form and bewitching 
face of the daughter, and then, springing 
into the carriage, rattled off just ahead of a 
cloud of dust. 

‘‘What avery nice man our landlord is,” 
said the widow, as she closed the hall door, 
and returned to the kitchen. 

Yes,”’ replied the daughter, with a very 
little sigh. ‘* He seems to be; but one must 
not trust too much to appearances, you 
know, mother.”’ 

** Well, but it was very kind in him, ’m 
sure. I shouldn’t have dared ask for what 
he offered. The parlor would do very well, 
most landlords would think, for some time 
longer yet.”’ 

The daughter made no answer, but went 
on with her crochet-work, idly humming a 
tune, and looking out of the window. 

No wonder people called her beautiful, 
with those deep, dark, languishing eyes, the 
long lashes sometimes falling down over 
them, and hiding them for a moment, only 
to make their glory the more dazzling the 
next; and the wide, low forehead, with the 
rich, heavy masses of dark hair, brushed 
back from the face. She was twenty-five 
years of age, perhaps; though she might 
have been younger. 

Mr. Thorpe thought a great deal about the 
occupants of his cottage that day. I don’t 
think that his mind ever ran so long upon 
two persons before, since the day he began 
his existence. And he called the next day, 
and set the workmen to painting the parlor, 
and tarried a great while superintending 
their work, and making himself agreeable to 
the ladies, the younger one, especially. 
Celia, her mother called her; and Julian 
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thought it a very pretty name, though he 
did not say so to her, because, for the first 
time in his life, he did not feel quite at his 
ease in the presence of the ladies. Celia 
seemed to shun him; and, when he ventured 
a remark intended for a compliment, she did 
not blush, only a shadow flitted across her 
face just for a moment, and the long lashes 
fell down over the glorious eyes, and Mr. 
Thorpe would walk away, noticing the 
pained look upon her countenance. 

The next day he took his morning ride as 
usual. I think he would have asked Celia 
to have ridden with him, for he thought to 
himself that her company would be very 
agreeable; but he didn’t know how to ask 
her; for she was different from any woman 
he ever knew, he thought. She was very 
dignified and reserved in his presence, and 
he did not feel at ease in her society. But 
still he could not tear himself away. There 
seemed to be a gulf between them that 
he hardly dared cross. She might seem dif- 
ferent when they became better acquainted, 
if they could only come to know each other 
rightly. 

And so the spring passed into summer; 
and though Mr. Thorpe called often, very 
often, still he seemed no nearer the end. 
He felt no better acquainted with Celia than 
he did upon the day when he first met her. 
She was as reserved and cold as ever. She 
never went out except to church, and never 
made the acquaintance of more than half a 
dozen of the young people of the village. 
The townsfolk knew as little of the Wards, 
after they had been there three months, as 
they did the day of their arrival. They 
came from New York, and Mr. Ward had 
been a sea-captain; that was all. 


It was a glorious morning in July; for 
there had been a shower the evening previ- 
ous, which had laid the dust in the streets, 
and given the grass and flowers new life and 
lustre, and the soft air was fragrant with the 
smell of new-mown hay. The Widow 
Ward’s cottage never looked brighter or 
more rosy, peering out from the green vines 
that had clambered over it, with their thou- 
sand leaves splashed with raindrops that 
glittered like pearls in the early sunshine. 

Mr. Thorpe was thinking something of 
this, as he walked up the path with a book 
under his arm for Celia; for he had found 
out that she liked books—not from her own 
lips, but because he so often found her 
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reading; and though she hardly ever thanked 
him, and never asked for any particular 
work, still Mrs. Ward always gave him the 
books when Celia had read them, and he 
always brought more the next day. 

This morning, Mrs. Ward met him at the 
door. Celia was sick, she said. Nothing 
serious, the doctor thought. Rest and quiet 
was what she wanted. So he left his book, 
and went away, wandering off, quite heed- 
less as to which way he went. If he had 
only seen Celia just fora moment, he could 
have gone home satisfied. He didn’t realize, 
till then, how he had been living, for the 
last three months, just that he might see 
her and be near her once a day, though she 
hardly ever said anything more than ‘ good- 
morning.”’ 

Julian Thorpe learned a great deal that 
morning in his walk. He learned—for I 
don’t think he really took the subject into 
serious consideration before—tbat he loved 
Celia with his whole soul. He never knew 
what that passion was until then. He knew 
that she was necessary to his happiness. 
He found something, for the first time in his 
life, that he thought was really worth living 
for,—the love of Celia. He would live a 
better life for her sake. He would do some- 
thing in the world. 

But then he thought again how little 
reason he had to hope that she loved him. 
She had always shunned him from the first, 
and was always very reserved while in his 
society. What right had he to hope ? 

Perhaps it was the difficulty of obtaining 
the prize—this woman’s love—which made 
him so eagerly seek it. Men of strong will 
are not apt to value a love that comes half 
way. They will do for timid, bashful souls, 
such as you and I know, but not for those 
rugged, earnest men, who mark out a 
course, and go in that course even if they 
know that it leads to death. 

Julian Thorpe was one of those men; only 
he had never till now had anything to bring 
him out, and show him his points. 

Now he felt that there was something he 
must have; something that money, which 
he had heretofore found able to satisfy all 
his wants, could not buy—the love of a true 
woman. I don’t know but he thought her 
the ‘ affinity ’’ for whom he had watched sc 
long in vain. 

That evening, Julian Thorpe went to see 
Celia. He could not go away with his love 
He would not bind her to him. 


unspoken. 
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He would not ask that she should love him 
now; she could learn that by and by. 

Mrs. Ward came to the door in answer to 
the bell, and took him into the little parlor, 
though with some reluctance. Celia was 
there, lying on the sofa, with a light shawl 
thrown over her. She was very pale now, 
and the peach-bloom in her cheeks had 
faded, and left nothing but the lilies. But 
she seemed more lovely than ever before, 
with those great luminous eyes looking so 
spiritual. 

“‘She didn’t smile when he came in. He 
thought she shuddered; but then it might 
be only fancy, he thought, or perhaps she 
was cold. 

Mrs. Ward went out of the room soon af- 
terwards. He though‘ she had treated him 
very coldly of late; he couldn’t tell why. 
But now he was alone with Celia, and he 
must speak. 

“I’m going away to-morrow,’ he said, 
slowly, moving his chair nearer the sofa. 

She made no reply, only turned away her 
head for a moment to hide the flash that 
brought back a gleam of the old color to her 
cheeks, he thought. 

He took her hand, which she strove to 
draw away; but he held it fast in both of 


his. ‘‘And I must tell you something now.” 
Here he leaned his head down till his face 
almost touched hers. ‘‘ Celia, I love you,”’ 
he breathed out. 

She started, and sat bolt upright on the 
sofa, the blushes chasing each other across 
her face. 

‘‘Oh! you must not, you must not tell me 
so!’? she cried. ‘‘ Oh! why did I ever see 
you?” Sinking back on the pillow, she be- 
came more calm. ‘ Go,” she said, waving 
her hand. ‘It can never be.’’ 

Julian sank on his knees. 

‘*¢] don’t ask you toloveme now. By and 
by, when 

‘*No, no. Leave me, Mr. Thorpe. I 
never thought that it would come to this. 
Oh that we had never met!’’? Then grow- 
ing calmer, with a look of stern resolve in 
her eyes, she bent overhim. Julian,’’ she 
whispered, ‘‘ leave me. I am another’s—a 
wife already!” 

‘¢ My God!” he groaned, covering his face 
with his hands. ‘* My dream is over. Celia, 
good-by.”’ 

Then, taking his hat, he rushed out of the 
room, and from the house, into the thick 
gloom of the night. 


“SO UNREASONABLE 


OF STEP-MOTHER.” 


A SKETCH OF ENGLISH LIFE. 


Nt long before the death of George 
Eliot, on a return trip to London by 
the Midland route, I broke my journey at 
Leicester, to pay a flying visit to Coventry, 
where the great writer had spent many of 
her happiest days. There I was privileged 
by having for escort one of her most valued 
friends; and many interesting reminiscences 
were for our benefit called to mind, espe- 
cially of a visit paid to Edinburgh, “mine 
own romantic town,” and of the impression 
the beauty of the situation had made on her 
mind. Next morning every favorite haunt 
of hers was searched out and commented 
on, as well as the interesting points of the 
quaint old city of Coventry; and bidding 
good-by to our hospitable friends, I departed 
alone by the evening mail for Leicester, 
there to wait for the midnight train to Edin- 


burgh, feeling satisfied that the hours had 
been well spent. 


Arrived in Leicester, I was fortunate in | 


finding a fellow-countryman in one of the 
porters, who at once took me and my belong- 
ings under his especial protection, and when 
he had seen me comfortably “ happit up ” 
on one of the sofas of the luxurious waiting- 
room, he retired, bidding me take a quiet 
wink, and keep my mind quite easy, for he 
would give me timely notice of the arrival 
of the Scotch train. Scarcely had I begun 
to feel the loneliness of my situation, when 
the door opened, and a female figure en- 
tered, rather unwillingly, apparently; nay, 
seemed to be pushed in, while a deep, male 
voice advised that she should rest by the 
fire, and not put herself about so. By a 


succession of jerks, she advanced to the 
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chair by the fire opposite to my sofa; and 
finding that I was not asleep, as she had 
supposed, at once, and without any circum- 
locution, began to unburden her mind, her 
words flowing from her mouth at express 
speed, regardless of any attempt at punctu- 
ation. 

‘*Not put myself about! Humph! That’s 
so like men. Aint it now, miss? Ah, I 
dessay you’ve ’ad your own share of worrit- 
ing before now, and know how downright 
masterful and provoking they can be at 
times. I tell you w’at, miss, if you want to 
be at peace at all, you’ve got to say black is 
w’ite, if they ’ave a mind that it should be so. 
Not put myself about! I’dlike to know ’ow 
one with a ’eart and a soul in their body 
could ’elp being put about, as I am.” 

I ventured to hope nothing serious had 
occurred to disturb her composure or to put 
her about, my voice at once disclosing that 
I hailed from the North, and also that I was 
of a sympathetic nature. 

Put about!’’ she once more exclaimed. 
“Why, I am put about; yes—no use trying 
to appear as if I was anything else. Yes; 
only think, miss! Not ’alf an hour gone, a 
telegram was brought to our ’ouse by the 
telegraph-boy. His mother, a widow, keeps 
a little bit of a shop not many doors from our 
own. Yes; he ’ands it in, saying it was for 
father. -I opened it; and there, staring me 
right in the eyes were them words: ‘ Step- 
mother is lying a-dying.’ Not put about! 
I'd just like to know ’ow anybody could ’ave 
been anything else than put about, after 
that. Now, miss, you must understand that 
John—that’s my ’usband—is a great go-to- 
meeting-man. Why, at that very moment 
he might be at the church meeting, or he 
might ’ave been at the building meeting, 
or he might ’ave been at a masonic meeting, 
or he might ’ave been at any other meeting 
under the sun. And w’atever was I to do? 
for there was the telegraph-boy; there was 
the telegram with the words as plain as 
plain: ‘Step-mother is lying a-dying.’ I put 
on my bonnet and shawl; I ’urried to 
father’s office—he is a master-builder, is 
father, with sixteen men under him, and 
three apprentices, and John, my son, for 
partner. I rushed in quite out of breath, 
not expecting to find any one there at that 
time of night; but there I found John—that’s 
my son—and says I, without taking time to 
sit down, though I was like to drop: ‘ John, 
w’atever is to bedone? Here’s a telegraph- 


boy has brought a telegram for father to say 
step-mother is a-dying.’ 

‘* Now, miss, I just put it to you, if them 
telegrams, coming so sudden at hours we’n no 
one expects postmen’s knocks, and bringing 
such news as that, aint enough to put any 
one about? Augh! Men are so queer; 
there’s no nerves in their bodies, and can’t 
understand us women. I’ve no patience 
with them. There was John—that’s my 
son—w’at did he do? Why, look at me 
quite composed, as if it weren’t no news at 
all,and saysjhe: ‘Don’t put yourself about, 
mother. Father has gone off not many 
minutes ago to the paddock, to give Bobbie 
a ride.’ And with that, he takes down a 
time-table, to look at it for the last train, 
puts on his hat, calls for a cab, and says, 
quite composed: ‘Jumpin,mother. We'll 
go in pursuit of father, and then we’ll catch 
the train quite easily.’ It seemed to me the 
horse just crept up the ’ill like a snail; only 
John would ’ave it they were going faster 
than their usual pace. W’en we came to 
our door, w’at do you think we saw, now, 
miss ?—No; you’ll never guess, I dessay. 
Why, father, tobe sure! Yes, there he was; 
and there was the pony; and there was little 
Bobbie—all three of ’em just about to start 
for a long ride into the country. I ’ad car- 
ried the telegram in my pocket; and do you 
know, miss, after all my flurry and worry, 
w’at did John—that’s my ’usband—say, 
think you? Augh! Men are%so unreason- 
able, and, w’at’s more, such‘cool and ’eart- 
less pieces. Yes; that’s w’at they are; and 
I don’t care who hears me a-saying it. 

‘*¢ John—that’s father—after he had read 
the telegram, he turns to me, and says he: 
‘Why, mother, ’ave your senses left your 
ead altogether? W’atever made you carry 
off the telegram? Couldn’t you ’ave stayed 
quietly at ’ome, instead of putting yourself 
about in this here fashion ?iaIf you ’ad, 
we'd ’ave been at the station without any 
hurry at all by this time.’ 

““T felt too angry to speak, I'do declare, 
miss. I think the older men grow, the more 
aggravating they get to a sensitive nature. 
So I gathered the things together father said 
we’d better take with us, into my traveling- 
basket, without as much as a single word—a 
stranger coming in would,’ave thought me 
dumb—while father sent a man back to the 
paddock with little Bobbie and the pony. 
We then got into the cab once more; and 
here we are, with John—that’s my son— 
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a-looking after the tickets and the luggage, 
and father smoking his pipe outside as cool 
as cool. Oh dear! if they wouldn’t put me 
out with their ‘ Keep cool, mother; no need 
to fluster and flurry so, mother ’—‘ Take it 
easy, good ooman; don’t put yourself 
about’—I’d bear it better, I certainly 
should. 

“Is step-mother nice? you ask. Oh, 
well, that’s just as you take it. Some peo- 
ple say she’s nice; some say she’s quite the 
opposite. But ’’—and here she drew her 
chair closer to me, and in a more confiden- 
tial tone, continued: ‘‘I tell you wi’at, 
miss—I’ve said it before, and I say it again— 
step-mother, in spite of her religious pro- 
fession and san’timonious ways, is cantan- 
kerous. No use a-trying to hide it—step- 
mother is just what I say, can-tankerous. 
I’ve said it before; I say it again—she’d 
show her cantankerousness to the very last. 
And ha’n’t my words come true? for here 
she is lying a-dying, and Mary Anne’s wed- 
ding fixed for Friday of this very week! 
Oh my—now that I come to ’ave a quiet 
moment to think, w’ateveramI todo? It’s 
so unreasonable of step-mother! Why, the 
dressmaker was coming this very evening to 
tit my dress on for the second time—a new 
black silk it is—and w’atever will she think, 
w’en she finds I’ve gone off without a good- 
by message ? You see, miss, Mary Anne is 
going to marry into quite a genteel family. 
Father, and John—that’s my son—he comes 
to me not many weeks gone, and says he: 
‘Mother, I ’ope you are going to ’ave a nice 
dress for this wedding. I ope it will bea 
silk or a satin you decide to buy.’ And says 
I: ‘John, you know w’at father is, and ’as 
been all his life—a just man to all; buta 
man who looks upon gay clothes as not nec- 
essary. And then, John, you know as well 
as I do that father is rather close-fisted w’en 
money has to be paid out—like his own 
father before him, who was looked upon by 
all as the most parsimonious man in the 
town. I don’t say father is quite as bad; 
but close-fisted| I do say he is, John; and 
you know it. Were I to say, ‘‘ Father, I'd 
like to ’ave a silk dress for this wedding ’’— 
and-I don’t hide the fact from you, John, 
that I certainly should—he’d just laugh. I 
know it beforehand. say: Why, 
mother, ’aven’t you been content with a 
good stuff-dress all ou: married life, and 
can’t you go on to the endso? I’ve over 
and over again said my wife looked as well 


as most women in the town of Leicester.”’’ 

*** But,’ says John—that’s my son — 
‘mother, you owe your duty certainly to 
father. I’m not going again&8t it; but w’at 
I says is, you owe your duty to your son 
also; and w’en I wish my mother to look 
better than she’s ever done before, why—to 
oblige me—you’ll go and purchase the best 
silk dress in town, ’ave it made fashionable, 
with frills and all the fal-de-rals and etcete- 
ras; send in the account in my name; and 
if father makes any objections, why, let him 
settle the matter with me.’ 

‘You see, miss, John is getting to be so 
like father—both firm, very; and if they take 
a notion of any kind w’atever into their 
*eads, you’d move this station as soon as 
move them from their purpose; so the dress 
’as been bought, and w’at father will say to 
it—for it’s to be made in the height of the 
fashion—I can’t say.”’ 

A few judicious questions about the step- 
mother who was “ lying a-dying,’’ drew from 
my companion that the said old lady was 
rich as well as cantankerous; and that, as 
there were other relations who might step 
in to the injury of the worthy builder, who 
was her only stepson, it was, to say the least, 
but prudent to be on the spot. 

‘** Ah, yes, miss,’”’ she exclaimed, stretch- 
ing her hands out to keep the heat of the 
fire from her face, ‘‘ this is a very strange 
world. Only on Sunday, the vicar was 
preaching to us against worldly-mindedness, 
telling.us that as we came naked into the 
world, so we left it, carrying nothing away. 
But, miss, step-mother aint like the most of 
people; and she’s going to manage to take 
with her as much money as she possibly can. 
How is she going to do it? Why, miss, 
she’s going to’ave a coffm! No need to look 
surprised, miss. Oh, yes; we all bury our 
dead in coffins; but w’at kind of a coffin is 
step-mother going to ’ave, do you think? 
No, don’t try to guess, for you’d be down to 
Scotland and up again before it would ever 
come into your ’ead. No; not a velvet one, 
nora satin; but a hoakone. Yes, I thought 
you would get a scare. <A hoak coffin is w’at 
it is to be. And she’s going to ’ave bear- 
ers—six of em. Each bearer is to ’ave ’at- 
bands and scarfs, and two pounds apiece. 
And if all that pomp and tomfoolery aint 
taking so much money out of the world with 
her, I don’t know w’at is. W’en John— 
that’s father—heard of it, says he to me: 
‘ Mother, if you survives me, bury me plain, 
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but comf’able;’ and says I, ‘ Father, if you 
survives me, I ’ope you will do the same by 
me—plain, but comf’able; for I tell you 
w’at, father, I’d not lie easy under ground, 
thinking of the waste of good money over 
such ’umbug.’”’ 

Here the waiting-room door opened hur- 
riedly, and the worthy woman bounded to 
her feet at the one word ‘* Mother! ”’ pro- 
nounced in such a decided tone, that I, too, 
was standing beside her before I knew what 
I was doing, with all my wraps tossed hig- 
gledy-piggledy on the floor. Advancing 
with her to the door, she got out of me that 
my immediate destination was Scotland—a 
place, to her mind, evidently as remote as 
the Arctic regions; andin her astonishment, 
she forgot the necessity there was to hurry 


to get into her train, now ready to start © 


again. She even seemed to forget that step- 
mother was ‘* lying a-dying,’’ as she insisted 
upon introducing me to her husband, whose 
huge body was wrapped in a great-coat, with 
tippet after tippet on it up to his neck. 
‘Only to think, John, this lady is going to 
Scotland allalone,John! She’ll be traveling 
all night.”’ 

I hurried her along the platform, whisper- 
ing to her as I did so: ‘ I hope step-mother 
will rally a bit; that if she must pass away, 
it may be next week, so that Mary Anne 
may get her wedding comfortably over.” 
At the very door of the carriage she paused, 
seized my hand, shook it warmly, as she ex- 
claimed: ‘* Well, now, you ’ave a feeling 
’eart; but I don’t expect her to be so accom- 
modating. No; I’ve said it before, and I 
say it again —step-mother is — can-ta—— 
Why, w’atever is the matter! ”’ 

Next thing that happened, the little 
woman was lifted bodily up in her son’s 
arms—a counterpart of his father—and de- 
posited in the carriage; while her husband, 
in spite of his lumbering, large body, suc- 
ceeded in jumping in just as the patience of 
all the railway officials was exhausted, and 
the signal given to start the train. Before 
it was lost to view, a white handkerchief 
fluttered out, by way of good-by, causing a 
smile to rise over the calm features of John, 
the younger, who, lifting his hat politely to 
me, bade me good-evening, adding: ‘‘ Moth- 
er is no great traveler, so she is easily put 
about.” 

From that hour I have never ceased to 
regret that I did not ask the good-natured 
young builder to forward me a local paper 


with the account of the death and burial of 
‘**step-mother.’? No doubt there would be 
due notice taken of such an interesting per- 
sonage, as she lay in state in her “ hoak” 
coffin, surrounded by her bearers in the 
flowing scarfs and hat-bands. Sharp as my 
friends generally give me credit for being, I 
own I committed a grievous blunder; I am 
therefore obliged to leave my story without 
an end, not being able even to add that the 
fair Mary Anne’s wedding came off on the 
appointed day, or was postponed till after 
the complimentary days of mourning were 
past. I cheer myself with the thought that 
John—that’s father ’’—being a firm man 
and a sensible, would insist upon the previ- 
ous arrangements standing good, seeing that 
the bridegroom—a most important fact that 
I have omitted to record—had a fortnight’s 
holiday reluctantly granted to him by his 
employers. Why, now that I think of it, 
my countryman, the railway porter, would 
have sent me any number of papers, judging 
by the kindly interest he took in my behalf, 
and the determined manner he fought for a 
particular seat for me in a particular carriage 
when the time came for my train to start. 
‘*Na, na, mem; nae need for thanks. 
Blood’s thicker than water,” he said. 
‘Never you fear, now that the Scotch 
guard has ta’en up your cause; you’re 
a’right; he’ll see that ye’re safely housed.” 
And safely housed I was, and went steam- 
ing out of the station with my worthy friend 
hanging on by the door, calling tome: “If 
you’re ever in the town o’ Perth, mem, my 
auld mother would be downright pleased to 
see you, for my sake. Tell her I’m getting 
on as weel as can be expecit, sae far frae 
hame.”’ 

All night, my disturbed sleep was made 
doubly so by dreams of old women of every 
age and style. Now I was hunting for the 
porter’s nameless mother; now I was stand- 
ing by the bedside of the step-mother who 
was ‘‘ lying a-dying.’’ Again I was an active 
assistant at a marriage ceremony, with the 
fair Mary Anne, surrounded by her genteel 
relations, leaning on my shoulder, weeping 
copiously at the idea of traveling to Scot- 
land. Once more I stood gazing down on 
the old step-mother; and just as the day 
dawned, I was fairly roused, in my deter- 
mination not to be smothered under an oak 
coffin, and a pyramid of scarfs, hat-bands, 
and bearers, by the tumbling of my own 
bonnet-box from the luggage-rack above me. 
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A PORTRAIT. 


ARK eyes, from which a pure, calm soul looks 
out; 
Brown hair, braided from a gentle face; 
Lips ready aye to smile, but slow to pout; 
A speech original, yet full of grace ; 
A buoyant walk, as if bright health did guide 
Her tripping feet; a merry laugh, whose sound 
Makes all the clear air ring; and at her side 
A faithful worshipper, who with swift bound 
Doth haste away, then quick again is found 
Close to her side, where with a fond caress 
The loving creature nestles to her feet, 
Makes flying passes at her simple dress, 
And follows, flying, all her movements sweet. 


Woman and hound, in truth a gladsome sight, 
Both beautiful, and things of life and light. 


Nor is she frivolous this gleesome girl; 
Her heart is open to the poor and sad ; 

And the bright smiles that round her lips do curl, 
She uses oft to make the sorrowing glad. 

God bless thee, dear! May life be full of charm 
To thee, who art so fair; may Sorrow fly 

Far from thy steps, and may no rude alarm 
Haunt thy calm dreams nor wait thy pillow nigh. 

Thy presence gladdens earth; may all things fair 

Be thine own handmaids whilst thou dwellest 

there! 


BY THE BLUE SEA. 


BY MISS JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


ES, there 
was no 
A disguising the 
wfact. I was 
longing to be 
off, longing to 
get away from 
the dust, heat 
and general un- 
easiness of the 
city, now that 
the season was 
over and its 
luckier inhabi- 
tants had taken 
wing to the 
baths, the 
lakes, and the various fashionable watering- 
places they deigned to grace with their pres- 
ence once a year. 

The look of the empty houses disgusted 
me, my friends had left town and the famil- 
iar haunts their society had enlivened knew 
them no more. The sight of a face that I 
knew was becoming a novelty, and I was be- 


ginning to clutch eagerly, as at a straw, any 
passing acquaintance to save me from sink- 
ing into the slough of weariness and loneli- 
ness, which threatened to overwhelm me. 
So I felt that I, too, must turn my back on 
my native city for a while and shake its dust 
from my feet. But where was I to go? 
That was the question. Happy thought! I 
would combine business and duty with pleas- 
ure, and run down and see my old aunt, who 
was living for a time in a town on the east- 
ern coast. 

She was the widow of my father’s brother 
and was possessed of a comfortable little 
fortune, which I had some reason to suspect 
would eventually accrue to me if I behaved 
myself; that is, made a martyr of myself 
once or twice a year by going down on a 
visit to any place she might have taken a 
fancy to settle in for the time. She hada 
knack of favoring the dullest and most unin- 
teresting places she could find, and of these 
places she would write me most fascinating 
descriptions, accompanied by a warm invita- 
tion to go down and judge for myself. 
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Eastcliffe, where she now was, must, ac- 
cording to her, be a perfect paradise; but 1 
knew from past dearly-bought experience 
that I must not build my hopes too high. 
Still I would go; I should at any rate get a 
breath of the briny, and a daily dip; and, if 
my aunt was rather a bore, still she was 
very good-natured, and would be pleased to 
see me. 

So I went, and, to my surprise, found 
Eastcliffe really a very pretty place, a 
charming, old-fashioned town stretching 
some distance from east to west. The coun- 
try about was lovely, and there were hills 
from which a glorious view could be had, 
and a blow which more than repaid one for 
a rather stiff climb. Eastcliffe had not many 
visitors, and the place was very quiet, as I 
found after two or three days’ tete-a-tete with 
my worthy aunt, and I began to look about 
for something in which to interest myself. 
That something soon turned up in the shape 
of a face I saw one day at the window of a 
house facing the sea, at which I chanced to 
glance. The face startled me and held me 
spell-bound with its glorious beauty. It 
was that of a young girl who was sitting at 
the open window gazing out into the distance 
away over the sea. The large dreamy eyes 
were fixed on vacancy, and the beautiful 
lips, which were slightly parted, had an ex- 
pression of unspeakable sadness. Polite- 
ness was forgotten, and, moving to a little 
distance, I stood still, drinking in every de- 
tail of that glorious face, whose loveliness 
charmed, and whose melancholy interested 
me. 

Meanwhile the object of my regard did 
not observe me, and never moved, but sat 
still where she was, leaning a little forward 
in the low window, with her hands, clasped 
in each other, resting on the sill before her. 
How long she would have remained motion- 
less under my gaze I do not know, but pres- 
ently a lady came forward to the window, 
and, saying something to her, drew her gen- 
tly into the room. A moment or so after- 
ward the blinds were drawn down, and I 
roused myself with a start, and prepared to 
make my way homeward. 

I was not generally considered impression- 
able; indeed, my friends had already begun 
to dub me old bachelor, but I could not dis- 
guise from myself that this girl, with her 
lovely, sad face, had interested me to an ex- 
tent I had never before experienced. I 
could recall every feature and the exact ex- 


pression she had worn; but, strangest of all, 
I could not help fancying I had seen her be- 
fore, though when and where I could not 
remember. I occupied myself on my way 
home with speculations as to who she was 
and what trouble could have brought such 
sadness to so young a face. In spite of my 
anxiety to find out something about the in- 
mates of Beach House—which I had noticed 
was the name of the dwelling—I felt a strong 
disinclination to discuss them with my aunt, 
which was not unnatural, perhaps, seeing 
that to express an interest in any one to her 
would be almost tantamount to declaring it 
through the medium of the town-crier. So 
I determined to wait and trust to chance, 
and for once fortune was kind and favored 
me. 

The next day, having, as usual, nothing 
to do, I strolled down to the beach to while 
away an hour or so. I had spent some pleas- 
ant afternoons lying dreamily watching the 
little white clouds sailing over the broad 
blue sky, and listening to the ripple of the 
merry waves as they chased each other up 
on to the beach, while the cool sea-breezes 
fanned me with their gentle, health-giving 
breath. 

I was of a social disposition, and, knowing 
no one down here, had made friends with 
several of the old fishermen. This after- 
noon it was rather stormy, and there were 
few people about. I was standing talking 
to one of the boatmen named Johnson, my 
favorite among the men, when I noticed in 
the distance a young girl coming along the 
beach. While she was still too far off for 
me to distinguish her features I was struck 
by her graceful, easy carriage. In another 
moment I recognized with a start my hero- 
ine of the previous evening. Yes, it was 
she; there could be no mistaking that face, 
which for its beauty and sadness was un- 
rivaled by any I had ever seen. If the 
face was matchless, so was the slender fig- 
ure, I thought, as I watched her come along. 
To my surprise she came straight toward us. 

** Johnson,’’ she said, stopping and ad- 
dressing my companion, but not appearing 
to see me, “I think you can put me down 
the ‘ Highland Laddie.’”’ 

As she spoke she pointed to one of the 
boats drawn up on the beach. Ilis face as- 
sumed a half-anxious, half-perplexed ex- 
pression; he looked first at the girl, and 
then at the sea, and then back at the girl 
again. 
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Want to go out today, missy ?”’ he said, 
hesitatingly. ‘The sea’s a bit lumpy for 
you to be putting out, ain’t it?” 

‘No; I have made up my mind to go,” 
replied the girl. 

‘Then you'll let me go with you, won’t 
you ?”’ he asked persuasively. 

** No; I'll go alone, thank you,” she an- 
swered quietly. 

Johnson was going to remonstrate, but 
she read his intention in his face. She drew 
her slight figure to its full height, and re- 
peated once more, gently, but decidedly :— 

“Tl go now, and I’ll go alone, thank 
you.” 

With that she turned and moved toward 
the boat she had indicated, and the man, 
with a slight shrug of his shoulders, and a 
meaning glance at me not to interfere, fol- 
lowed her. He pulled the little boat down 
to the water’s edge. In an instant the girl 
had stepped in lightly, grasped the sculls, 
and the boat was pushed off. 

I could scarcely believe my eyes when I 
saw her fairly launched all alone in the frail 
little craft, in such a sea, which, though not 
absolutely rough, was yet stormy; or, to use 
Johnson’s more expressive term, ‘‘ lumpy.”’ 
I rushed up to him as he stood looking after 
her. 

** What do you mean by letting her go out 
alone on such a day as this?’ I cried, excit- 
edly, grasping hisarm. ‘‘ You must be mad! 
Let us follow her to see that she comes to 
no harm.” 

The old man turned and looked at me, a 
quiet smile playing round his lips. ° 

‘“*T’m not much afraid of her coming to 
harm. I know I can trust her, ay, in a far 
worse sea than this,’? he replied. ‘* Why, 
only look at her, man,’’ he went on, nodding 
toward the boat; ‘‘ just look how she takes 
the little boat along! There’s few can come 
up to her in handling an oar. I can trust 
her, and I can trust the ‘ Highland Laddie.’ 
They’re a bonnie pair, they are.” 

My eyes followed his, and I could not fail 
to catch his enthusiasm, as I watched the 
boat rising and falling with the waves. The 
girl sat with the sculls firmly grasped in her 
slender hands, her wrists well held up, and 
the graceful curves of her slender, lithesome 


_ figure set off to great advantage by her neat, 


tightly-fitting bodice as she swayed back- 
ward and forward. We watched her in si- 
ence till she was a speck in the distance; 
then Johnson turned to me once more, with 


a sigh of profound admiration. ‘ Ah, 
they’re a bonnie pair, they are!” he 
repeated, and I echoed the sigh and the 
sentiment. 

Indeed they are,’’ I assented warmly, 
and then, unable to restrain my curiosity, 1 
added, as carelessly as I could, ‘‘ Who is this 
wilful young lady, who seems to be able to 
do what she likes with you?” 

‘¢ She’s Miss Harding from Beach House,”’ 
he replied. ‘‘ Why, don’t you know her ?”’ 

seen her once before,” I answered. 
‘* It’s a face one is not likely to forget.” 

**'You’re right,” he said. ‘It’s a sweet 
face, and she’s as good as she’s pretty. 
I’ve known her from the time she stood so 
high,’ and he lowered his hand to the level 
of his knee. ‘I’ve known her a baby, 
child, a big girl and a woman, and I’ve 
never known aught but good of her. You 
wondered just now I should let her put out 
alone? Do you think I’d have stood by and 
seen her run into danger? Look here, sir,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘ I don’t relish the thought of 
drownirg more than another, but I’d rather 
drown with her than let her run into danger, 
for she’s as precious to me as one of my own. 
But I can trust her, for there’s few can 
manage a boat like her, though perhaps I 
should not say so, seeing I was the first who 
ever put an oar into her hand. She’s done 
that by me and mine we are not likely to 
forget easily either. Yes, we don’t forget 
how she came to us, when the mother and 
my girl—who would be about her own age— 
were down with the fever, and how she sat 
with us through the long night when my girl 
was taken, and we almost thought the moth- 
er would have to go too, though Heaven 
spared her. And then later on a new trou- 
ble came to us. One morning my boy’s boat 
was washed ashore empty, to tell us we 
should never see his face again, and his wife 
that she was a widow, and his baby, not 
many days old, fatherless. We thought our 
poor daughter-in-law would have died then, 
for she fretted terribly. But Miss Nellie 
went to her, and talked to her, and told her 
of the time when the sea shotld give us 
back our dear ones again, and she was com- 
forted and lived. Ah, poor Miss Nellie, 
poor Miss Nellie,’’ he went on, ‘she little 
knew then of the trouble that was to come 
toher! But she’s as good as gold, she is, 
for all folks may say, and it’ll come out right 
in the end for her and us.” 

He stood silent a while, looking with a 
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steadfast gaze over the sea. His talk had in- 
terested and touched me; and, though I 
would have liked to ask him some questions, 
I respected his silence. He turned to me 
again and smiled. 

“T’ve been chattering away like any old 
woman, sir,” he remarked, ** forgetting all 
this can’t interest you; for you don’t know 
Miss Harding.” 

are mistaken,’”’ I said eagerly. “I 
have been very much interested in this fas- 
cinating but wilful young lady.” 

** Wilful! You’ve used that word once 


before. Who told you she was wilful ?”” he” 


inquired quickly, almost angrily. 

**T guessed it, my friend,’ I answered. 
‘** Have I not just seen a proof of it?” 

** Ah, well, she may be a trifle wilful; she 
always was,’’ he admitted; ‘but folks 
should not say that brought her trouble up- 
on her. I say it was done for a wise pur- 
pose.”’ 

** What great trouble is this you refer to?” 
I asked. 

But the old man saw he had gone too far. 

“It’s not for me to be chatting about 
what don’t concern me,”’ he said, ‘* but the 
whole town knows the tale, right or wrong; 
so I thought you must too.” 

With that his mood changed, and he 
seemed disinclined to talk, so I did not like 
to question him further. I waited about, 
however, in the hope of getting a glimpse of 
this strange girl, on her return, and present- 
ly I was rewarded for my pains by seeing 
the little boat come back to the place from 
which it had set out, and I saw the girl go 
up with a slow, tired step toward Beach 
House. 

Every night after my aunt had retired, it 
was my practice to go out to smoke my cigar 
and have a stroll. I used to enjoy this walk 
immensely; the sea, which had a great at- 
traction for me at all times, never seemed 
so lovely as when it lay calm and still in the 
moonlight. One night I walked from the 
Esplanade down on to the beach; I liked to 
crush the pebbles under my feet, and see 
the flashes of light from the flints. The sea 
was as calm as a lake, and the moon—a full 
summer moon—threw its glorious beams 
upon its quiet surface. - There was scarcely 
a breath of air stirring, and a profound si- 
lence reigned, which was only broken occa- 
sionally by a clock in the town striking the 
quarters. 

The beauty of the scene and the calm se- 


renity of the night seemed to cast a spell 
over me; and I do not know how long I 
should have stood dreaming had I not been 
suddenly attracted by a dark object on the 
water at some distance which appeared to be 
moving. I watched, and, as it came nearer, 
Icould distinguish the outline of a boat, and 
soon could even hear the splash of the sculls. 
At last, as the distance lessened, I could see 
that the boat contained a solitary figure. It 
came nearer, and then, to my great surprise 
I saw that the occupant of the little craft 
was Miss Harding. She came on slowly, 
the sculls throwing up a little shower of sil- 
very sparks each time they cleft the water. 

Involuntarily, as the keel touched the 
beach, I sprang forward and drew up the 
boat. The girl got out and assisted me to 
pull it up higher and to fasten it. She did 
all this mechanically, as one in a dream, and 
I too seemed under some strange influence 
which I could not analyze. When we had 
moored the boat—which I noticed was the 
“Highland Laddie’’—I turned to look at 
my companion, and, to my horror, I discov- 
ered that her eyes, although wide open, 
were lustreless, and that she was walking in 
her sleep. I was greatly startled, but some 
years previously a friend of mine had suf- 
fered from somnambulism, and I knew from 
experience that I must be careful, and do 
nothing rashly to wake or startle the girl be- 
fore me. I looked at her again; she was 
dressed in white, and her dress, which was 
of some flimsy material, was damp and hung 
in limp folds around her, giving her an inde- 
scribably ghostly appearance; her long, fair 
hair was unbound, and was floating over her 
shoulders. I remember once as a boy being 
much struck by an old print I saw in some 
book, representing Ophelia in her madness. 
I remember how the beautiful sad face 
moved me; and now, as I stood watching 
the girl before me, I became conscious that 
she was the very image of that picture. I 
knew now why I had always thought I must 
have seen her before. These thoughts 
passed like lightning through my mind; and 
I was standing irresolute as to what to do ~ 
next, when I was startled by hearing my 
companion begin to speak. 

‘*T am very tired,” she said, wearily. ‘“‘I 
have been out a long time and seen nothing 
of him. If he knew how tired I am of wait- 
ing for him, he would make haste back, for 
he was always good to me. They tell me 
he is drowned; but I know the waves would 
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not be so cruel as to keep my darling from 
me forever. He will come back some day.” 

She rambled on in this manner in a low, 
dreamy voice, half to herself, half to me; 
and at the sound of her piteous words a mist 
seemed to rise before my eyes, shutting out 
the sight of her beauty and her sorrow. 

Then she was silent for a few moments, 
but presently, with a deep sigh, she started, 
and, turning round slowly, began to make 
her way up the beach. I followed as noise- 
lessly as possible. The door of Beach House 
was ajar; she entered and closed it behind 
her, leaving me outside, feeling as if I had 
just awakened from some extraordinary 
dream. 


‘* Sylvester,” began my aunt, one day at 
dinner—I was still lingering on at Eastcliffe, 
having nothing particular to take me back to 
town—‘‘ such a strange thing happened to- 
day!’ Mrs. Lawrence made this announce- 
ment with an air of pleased excitement, and 
she continued without waiting for any re- 
mark from me. ‘I went and called upon 
Mrs. Macdonald this afternoon, and in the 
course of conversation, she turned out to be 
an old friend of your mother’s. I happened 
to mention that my nephew Sylvester was 
stopping with me, and she rather caught at 
the name. ‘I once had a very dear school- 
friend with the name of Sylvester,’ she said. 
‘What was her Christian name ?’ I asked. 
‘ Miriam,’ she answered. ‘ Why, that must 
have been Sylvester’s mother,’ I cried. And 
then, my dear,’’? went on my aunt, ‘it 
turned out that your poor dear mother and 
Mrs. Macdonald had been at school together, 
and that your mother had been very kind to 
her, and they had been great friends until 
your mother—who was older than Mrs. Mac- 
donald—married, when they lost sight of 
each other. She seemed so interested in 


-hearing all about you, and she said she 


would like to see you, so I suppose you will 
eall. You may consider it a great compli- 
ment, for she never sees any one.” 

Here Mrs. Lawrence paused for the first 
time to take breath, and to see what effect 
her communication had upon me. Her con- 
versation usually took the form of a solilo- 
quy, kut on this occasion she evidently ex- 
pected some remark, so I answered that this 
really was a singular coincidence, and mildly 
ventured to state that I had not the faintest 
idea who Mrs. Macdonald might be. 

‘‘ Why, surely you know Mrs. Macdonald, 


of Beach House!” exclaimed my aunt, sur- 
prised. 

‘*Ah, to be sure, I have heard the name,” 
I said, thinking what a strange turn events 
were taking, for I now remembered I had 
heard of Mrs. Macdonald as the adopted 
mother of Miss Harding, only the name had 
slipped my memory. 

dare say,”’ began my aunt again, you 
have seen her adopted daughter, as she calls 
her niece, about; in fact, you must have 
seen her, for she is always down on the 
beach, and in the stormiest weather goes out 
in a perfect cockle-shell of a boat quite 
alone. I call it scandalous to allow her to 
go about as she does; and I fully expect 
some fine day we shall hear of her being 
drowned. She is a girl you could not fail to 
notice, for she is very pretty; and, when I 
came here, she was the belle of the place 
and a favorite with every one. Her cousin 
—young Macdonald, who, poor fellow, went 
abroad and was drowned on the voyage— 
was madly in love with her, but she used to 
behave to him in the most off-hand manner, 
and, but for her treatment, he might be alive 
now. It appears that one day she went 
with him and some other young people for a 
picnic to Walney Head, and she took no no- 
tice of him all day, but just flirted with 
some gentleman who was staying down here 
with the Reids, till she drove poor Macdon- 
ald nearly wild. Coming home, he walked 
by her side; and they must have had a quar- 
rel, for that evening the whole party went 
on the water by moonlight, but he was not 
with them; and the next morning he had 
left the town. They say Nellie Harding 
fretted terribly; but then young Moore—the 
friend of the Reids—left Eastcliffe about the 
same time,so perhaps it may have been 
after him. But, whatever caused it, she 
had a very serious illness, and has never 
been the same since, poor girl!’’ Here my 
aunt heaved a heavy sigh. ‘It is very sad, 
is it not?” she said, looking at me with her 
good-natured face clouded. 

** Very sad indeed,”’ I replied shortly, not 
wishing to hear any more of the tale, which, 
though it interested me, I did not like to lis- 
ten to from the lips of a casual narrator. 

‘*T suppose you will go and see Mrs. Mac- 
donald, then? ”’ continued my aunt interrog- 
atively. 

‘¢T suppose I must,’ I answered, with a 
smile. 

‘* Must, indeed! Well, after all, language 
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was given us, we are told, to disguise our 
thoughts.” 

The next day I called at Beach House. 
Mrs. Macdonald received me with the great- 
est kindness. She was a handsome woman, 
but her face bore traces of grief and care. 
She had the look of one who had passed 
through the fire of affliction, and had come 
out victorious; but the battle, though won, 
had left its mark upon her. She was very 
kind to me, and told me many tales of my 
mother, of whom she spoke with great affec- 
tion. 

On my way home I decided that I should 
like my dead mother’s friend, not only for 
my mother’s sake, but for the beautiful 
womanliness of her character, which was 
apparent in every word and look, and I 
vowed to myself that she should find a friend 
indeed and in need in me. 

Before long I became very intimate with 
the residents at Beach House. Mrs. Mac- 
donald and I were soon very firm friends; 
and, strange to say, Nellie, as I had come to 
call her to myself, though she would never 
see any outsider, took a wonderful and sud- 
den liking to me. She always welcomed me 
gladly to Beach House, and sometimes 
would join me down on the beach. At last 
she began to allow me to accompany her on 
her long walks, and many were the pleasant 
excursions that we made together. 

I was surprised at the strength and endur- 
ance of this delicate-looking young girl; she 
never seemed to feel heat or fatigue. One 
hot day she made up her mind to go up to 
Walney Head—which was a good stretch 
up-hill—and when we arrived at the top, she 
looked as fresh and cool as when we started; 
and, while I would have been glad to rest, 
she wandered about restlessly. We got a 
glorious view from the Head, and the air 
was delicious and very invigorating. Nellie 
would go so close sometimes to the edge of 
the cliff that I could scarcely bear to watch 
her; but the very danger had a fascination 
for her, and she would go closer and closer 
till I expected every moment to see her dis- 
appear over the edge. It was of no use my 
remonstrating with her; she rather enjoyed 
my alarm. She formed a lovely picture as 
she stood there, with her long golden hair 
floating in the breeze, and a lovely flush on 
her cheeks. Beautiful as she was at all 
times, she never looked so lovely as then. 

I could no longer deceive myself as to my 
feelings for this beautiful girl. I knew that 


it was not alone friendship for my mother’s 
friend that caused me to haunt her niece’s 
footsteps; 1 knew that it was a stronger in- 
fluence than that. Yes, there was no doubt 
about it, 1 was in love. And I, who had 
made light of and laughed at the tender pas- 
sion, at last experienced it for one who in 
all probability would never return it. Yet I 
did not feel altogether hopeless when I re- 
membered the marked partiality she had 
always shown for me. I knew she liked me. 
Might not that liking some day become a 
warmer feeling? I would be patient, I told 
myself, and perhaps in time I should win 
the one treasure I desired, the affection of 
this poor child. At present her trouble ex- 
cluded almost every other thought, but it 
was not natural to youth to sorrow without 
ceasing, and time I knew, worked wonders. 
Meanwhile I must be patient and cautious; 
neither by word nor look must [ betray my- 
self. 

As I was sitting watching her, and think- 
ing in this strain, she suddenly surprised 
me by asking what I was dreaming about to 
make me so thoughtful. 

I was taken off my guard for a moment. 

‘** | was thinking about you,”’ I answered. 

‘* About me! What about me ? ” she in- 
quired curiouslessly. 

What about her? Ah, could she but have 
known! 

‘*T was just saying to myself what a wil- 
ful little lady you are, and how fond you are 
of teasing me by running into danger,’’ I 
said lightly, with a smile. 

She shook her head, and a slight cloud 
passed over her face. 

‘““That was not what you were really 
thinking about,’’ she declared. ‘‘ What was 
it really ?” 

‘** Well, since you must know, my little 
tyrant, I was thinking, as you stood there, 
that, were I an artist, 1 would make a sketch 
of you on the spot and call it ‘ Lorelei.’ ”’ 

*“** Lorelei?’ What a pretty name! I 
have never heard it before. Who was it?” 
she asked, full of interest. 

‘* What! have you never heard of the 
Lorelei? That is one of the old German 
legends—one of the prettiest, I think—about 
a beautiful woman who used to sit on a rock 
on the banks of the Rhine. She had long, 
golden hair, which she used to comb with a 
golden comb, as she sat singing in the moon- 
light. I suppose your hair brought her into 
my mind just now.” 
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‘To make the likeness more complete, 
then, I must sit combing my hair,’’ she re- 
joined, playfully, gathering her mass of long 
fair hair into her hands, and drawing her 
fingers through as if combing it. 

_ * But she used to sing,” I said. ‘To re- 
semble her, you must sing, too.”’ 

I had once been told that Nellie could sing 
if she chose; but I had never heard her, and 
I thought I might persuade her to do so now. 
I almost wished that I had not said it, for an 
expression of pain came over her face. 

cannot sing now,” she said, sadly; 
sung for a long time.’’ And then 
she was silent for a few moments. ‘Is 


‘that all about the tale you were telling 


me?” she asked, with an evident effort to 
be herself again. ‘‘ What did this beautiful 
woman sit all alone on the rock for?” 

‘“‘Ah, now comes the tragic part of the 
story!”? I replied. ‘It seems that this 
beautiful woman had been deserted by her 
lover, and she had vowed to be revenged on 
all his sex; so she used to sit on the rock 
singing, to attract the attention of those who 
were on the water; and then they would 
look up and see this beautiful figure with 
its golden hair gleaming in the moonlight— 
she appeared only at night, of course—and 
they would forget to steer their boat away 
from the rocks, and would be drowned.”’ 

Nellie gave a little shudder when I had 


‘finished. 


‘What a dreadful ending for sucha pretty 
tale!’? shesaid. ‘* She must have been very 
wicked, and I am sure she could not have 
been beautiful; her face must have been 
cruel and bad.”’ 

‘*Perhaps it was,’? I answered. But 
the boatmen below were not close enough to 
see that. They caught the gleam of the 
golden hair, and heard the wonderful voice, 
and perished before they could distinguish 
any more.”’ 

“Tt is a sad tale,” she said. ‘I can’t 
help pitying the poor men, though they were 
so foolish; just as we are sorry for the poor 
moths who flutter round a candle till they 
get burnt.”’ 

We were silent for a while. ‘‘ What a 
tender-hearted darling she is! ’’ I thought, 
pondering her last words. So she pitied the 


poor moths that flutter round the flame till 


they get burnt. I wondered would she pity 
me, if she knew that I, like them, was flut- 
tering round a flame that threatened to con- 
sume me? Presently she interrupted my 


thoughts by recurring suddenly to a remark 
I had made some time back. 

‘* What made you say just now that I was 
wilful ?”’ she asked, looking into my face. 

‘** Because,”’ I answered, half in jest, half 
in earnest, ‘* you will persist in doing what 
you please, having your own way, in fact, in 
spite of counsel or remonstrance.”’ 

**' You mean because I go so near the cliff, 
I suppose ?”’ she said. ‘‘ When am I ever 
self-willed except in that ?” 

‘* Why, the first time I ever saw you, you 
insisted on going out in the ‘ Highland Lad- 
die’ alone, although old Johnson begged 
you to let him go with you.”’ 

“‘T like to go alone if I can,” she ans- 
wered. ‘I have always been fond of being 
alone until you came. I never mind your 
being with me; you are so kind. You never 
talk when I don’t want you to talk; you 
seem to understand me; and I like to have 
you with me.”’ 

‘¢Then you think you will miss me a little 
when Iam gone?” I said. am glad to 
hear that. I shall like to feel that some one 
will be sorry when I go away.” 

I watched her narrowly as I spoke. She 
gave a little start, and her eyes opened wide 
as she turned them on me. 

‘When you go away!’ she echoed. 
‘You are not thinking of going away, 
surely ? ”’ 

Indeed I am,’’ I replied. ‘‘I must be. 
I’ve stayed down here a long time—longer 
than I intended. But I have had a very 
pleasant visit, and shall often think of our 
happy days together.” 

‘“‘T was forgetting you did not live here. 
I never thought you would have to go 
away,’? she murmured. ‘I shall miss you 
very much. I shall be very lonely again when 
you are gone.”’ 

*¢ Oh, you will soon forget me!” I said. 
‘*You will not miss me long.”’ 

She made no answer, and soon afterwards 
we started to return home. All the way 
down hill we were very silent; and, as I 
glanced from time to time at my beautiful 
companion, I could not help thinking that 
her face wore a sadder look than I had seen 
upon it of late. 


I had now fully made up my mind, as I 
had told Nellie, to leave Eastcliffe. Two 
things led me to take this course—firstly, 
because I had heard through my aunt that 
the Eastcliffe scandal-mongers. were begin- 
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ning to chatter about Nellie afresh, coupiing 
her name with mine; and, secondly, I was 
anxious to see what effect my absence would 
have upon her. I knew that I was beginning 
to make myself necessary to her, and hoped, 
when I was away, that she would find she 
missed me, and look for my return. It gave 
me many a heart-ache to think of leaving 
her, she had so endeared herself to me by 
her sweetness and loveliness; and the last 
few days were melancholy enough, with the 
shadow of the coming parting hanging over 
me. I was with her every day, and nearly 
all day long. 

I must own that, when I went up to 
Beach House to utter my “adieux,” I 


could not help being pleased to hear Mrs.. 


Macdonald tell me how sorry she was I must 
be going; and, though Nellie said little, yet 
a look came over her sweet face which re- 
vealed as much as words. That afternoon, 
which was my last at Eastcliffe, I said 
‘*Good-by”’ for good, I thought. But some- 
thing seemed to whisper to me that I should 
see Nellie oncemore. AndsolIdid. I had 
to pass Beach House on my way to the sta- 
tion in the evening, and there was Nellie, 
seated in the window. She stgetched out 
her hands to me. 

““T’ve been waiting here a long time to 
get a last look at you,’’she said. ‘ [ wanted 
to thank you for being so kind to me. I 
could not let you go till I had told you how 
good I felt you have been to me. I shall be 
very lonely when you are gone,”’ she went 
on, tears coming into her beautiful eyes. 

At her words a wild longing seized me to 
tell her that she had only to bid me stay, and 
I would never leave her, and she need never 
be lonely any more; but, with a strong effort, 
I controlled myself. 

‘** Do you really think you will miss me?’ 
Lasked, looking up into the sweet face which 
was so dear to me. 

Miss you? Ah, that indeed I shall!” 
she answered, sadly. ‘1 don’t know what 
I shall do without you; but,’’ she added, her 
face brighfening, ‘‘ you will come down and 
see us again soon, won’t you?” 

“Yes, I will come again soon, if you will 
promise to be a little glad to see me,” I re- 
plied. 

‘*You know we shall always be glad to see 
you,”’ she said. 

There was silence between us for a min- 
ute; then I awoke to the fact that I must be 
going. 


‘*Well, I must be off now,’ I said. “I 
am glad to have seen you once more to say 
good-by.”’ 

“*Goud-by,”? she said, holding out her 
hands to me again. 

I took both of them into my own, and held 
them a moment; then a delirious longing 
came over me to press them to my lips. I 
glanced round hastily. There was no one in 
sight, and there was no sound savé the faint 
plash of the water below. I drew nearer 
to the window, and, under cover of the 
friendly dusk, I bowed my head over the lit- 
tle white hands, and pressed them passion- 
ately to my lips—only for a moment, how- 
ever, for the next moment she had drawn 
them away, and I had recovered myself. I 
looked up at her, with a prayer for forgive- 
ness in my eyes; but she did not seem 
angry. On the contrary, her face wore an 
expression almost of tenderness, and there 
were tears in the beautiful eyes. I could 
not trust myself any longer; I dared not. 

‘*Good-by!”’ I cried, ‘‘ good-by! ’’ and then 
I hurried away. 

Good-by!’”’ she called after me. ‘We 
shall meet again soon.” 

Ah! as I heard her, how little I knew 
where and when I should see her again. 


I did not seem able to settle down on my 
return to town. In my ordinary pleasures 
and pursuits I was conscious of something 
missing. I began to long for the ‘‘ touch of 
a vanished hand, and the sound of a voice ”’ 
whose last accents had expressed a hope 
that we should meet again soon. I began 
to wonder what Nellie would call ‘“‘ soon,” 
and how long I must wait before I could run 
down and have a peep at her. 

One night I had a fearful dream about 
her. I thought I was at Eastcliffe again, 
up on Walney Head, and that I was stand- 
ing—where I had so often stood with her— 
on the cliff overlooking the sea. I was 
alone, however, and chancing to look over 
into the depths below, a sight met my eyes 
which seemed to turn my blood cold, and 
stop the pulsations of my heart; for down on 
the rocks was a slender, girlish figure, robed 
in white, with long, fair hair fluttering in 
the breeze. The face was turned from me, 
but I needed no second glance to know who 
it was I saw. The tide seemed to be rising 
with a horrible and unnatural rapidity—now 
it rose higher and had reached the girl’s 
knees, and on it came, higher and higher, 
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till it had covered the whole figure; and still 
the water was rising. I could look no 
longer. With a loud cry of ‘ Nellie, Nel- 
lie!’ I rushed forward, and, with a great 
start, I awoke to find it onlyadream. But 
such had been its horrible vividness, that I 
could not shake off the impression that it 
had made upon me. The only way to banish 
it would be to go down and see with my own 
eyes that my darling was safe and sound. 

I could not rest until I had been to East- 
eliffe, and accordingly I went. The little 
town looked just the same as ever, and I felt 
@ new man as I walked along, inhaling the 
fresh sea-breeze, and listening io the sound 
of the waves. As I came near Beach House 
I looked eagerly at the window, half hoping 
to see Nellie; but in this I was doomed to 
disappointment. The hall door stood ajar, 
and, as I had often done before, I entered 
without ceremony, and passed on to the sit- 
ting-room. 

I opened the door; but the sight that met 
my eyes made me draw back. Mrs. Mac- 
donald was sitting on the sofa, and kneeling 
at her feet was a dark-haired young man. 
His arms were flung round her, and his face 
was buried on her knees.. Mrs. Macdonald 
was bending over him; but at the sound of 
my step the young fellow started to his feet, 
and she glanced up quickly. Her face was 
bathed in tears, but the look of rapture 
upon it was unequalled by anything I had 
ever seen. She caught my hand in hers. 

‘Oh, my friend,” she cried, ‘‘ Heaven has 
been very good tome! See—this is my son; 
he has been given back to me after I had 
thought him dead! Yes,’’? she went on, 
catching my look of utier amazement, “ this 
is indeed my son! ” 

I looked at the young fellow by her side, 
in whom I saw the son she had so long 
mourned as dead, and whom every one 
thought to be sleeping in his lonely grave 
‘in the depths of the distant ocean. He was 
a handsome youth, tall and slight, with his 
‘mother’s earnest dark eyes. His face bore 
traces of illness, which lent a delicate ef- 
feminacy to his features, and made him 
appear younger than he really was. Mrs. 
Macdonald’s eyes seem fastened on his face, 
and she held one of his hands in both of 
hers, as if, by the touch of his warm flesh, 
to assure herself that this was her son, and 
no wraith of her imagination. I took all 
‘this in at a glance; and then, stretching out 
smy hand to young Macdonald, I said:— 


‘* Forgive me for not telling you how glad 
Iam to see you restored to your home and 
your mother; but this surprise has almost 
made me forget what I would say.” 

He took my hand somewhat hesitatingly, 
and his mother’s quick eye saw it at once. 

‘“‘This is Mr. Lawrence, Willie,” she said. 
**T forgot for the moment you didn’t know 
him; but we can scarcely call him a new 
friend; he is the son of a very dear friend of 
mine, and has been so good to Nellie and me 
while you were—away.”’ 

She paused at the last word,and her happy 
face clouded as she thought what that time 
had been to her while he had been “ away.” 
Her son did not notice it; but at the name of 
Nellie he started. 

‘‘Mother,”? he exclaimed, impetuously, 
where is Nellie? Why haven’t I seen her 
yet?” 

‘* Nellie ?” repeated Mrs. Macdonald, ab- 
sently. ‘* Where is Nellie? Ah, my boy,’’ 
she answered, collecting herself, ‘‘ you will 
find your cousin much changed! She was 
very ill, Willie, while you were away.” 

Again at the last word an expression of 
pain came over the patient face. 

Where is she now, though? persisted 
her son, impatiently. 

‘She went out some hours ago,”’ answered 
Mrs. Macdonald. ‘She will be back again 
directly. I expect she is down on the 
beach. She sits there for hours some- 
times.” 

‘¢T will go and look for her, mother,” said 
young Macdonald. ‘ I can’t wait any longer 
without seeing her.”’ 

He was about to start off, forgetful of 
everything; but his mother caught his hand. 

‘*T may come with you, may I not, my 
son?’ she entreated. 

mother,” he replied, suddenly re- 
membering himself. 

She took his arm, and, turning to me, 
signed to me to go with them; and so to- 
gether we went down on to the beach. But 
we looked in vain for Nellie; ghe was no- 
where to be seen. The day was stormy. 
There was scarcely any one about but a few 
fisher-boys and girls. There was not a boat 
out. The boats were all drawn up high, as 
the tide was coming in. Involuntarily I 
went up to them, thinking I should geta 
look at the ‘* Highland Laddie.” I should 
have known the little boat at a glance, and 
did not need to look twice to convince myself 
she was missing. 
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I asked one of the boys if he had seen a 
young lady start off in a boat that afternoon. 
No, he had not, he answered. Did he know 
then, I inquired, if old Johnson was out? 
At this he grinned as if mightily amused. 
The wan Johnson had been ill in bed some 
days, he informed me; and then he beat a 
retreat. 

In a minute afterwards, as I stood think- 
ing, he returned, bringing with him an 
urchin who seemed anxious to say some- 
thing, but who evidently suffered from ex- 
cess of modesty. However, after much 
prompting and encouragement from my first 
young friend, the new-comer stated that he 
had seen the young lady who lived in the big 
house above set off all alone in the ‘‘ High- 
land Laddie”’ that very morning. I in- 
quired eagerly which way she had gone, to 
which the boy replied by pointing in the 
direction of Walney Head. I returned to 
my companions and told them what I had 
heard. 

*“*T think,” I said to Mrs. Macdonald, 
“your niece has gone up Walney Head way, 
for a boy told me he had seen her start.”’ 

‘Who was with her?’ asked young Mac- 
denald. 

‘¢ She was alone,’’ I replied. 

“Alone!” he cried. ‘Surely she would 
never go alone ?”’ 

‘“*Oh, yes!’ said Mrs. Macdonald. ‘She 
often goes alone—in fact, she will let no one 
go with her.” 

“And youlet her go, mother ?”’ exclaimed 
her son, reproachfully. 

Mrs. Macdonald listened with a pained ex- 
pression on her face to her son’s words. 

“*T do not think you need alarm yourself 
about your cousin,” Isaid to him, ‘I have 
watched her go out alone dozens of times.”’ 

Young Macdonald scarcely seemed to hear 
me. He was evidently thinking of what he 
had just heard. All at once he roused him- 
self. 

** Mother,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I shall take a 
boat and go after Nellie!” 

Then, without waiting for any answer, he 
turned and went towards the spot where the 
boats were secured. Mrs. Macdonald and I 
followed him. 

“I will go with you,” I said to him. 

‘*As you please,”’ he returned, unfastening 
a boat. 

The mother stood beside her newly-found 
son, watching his every movement. Pres- 
ently he turned to her. 
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‘* Mother, dear,’”’ he said, gently and ca- 
ressingly, ‘* we shall not be long gone. You 
must not stayhere. Youlook so tired. Let 
me take you in-doors.”’ 

‘*No, I will stay here,’’ answered Mrs. 
Macdonald. ‘I could not rest in-doors.”’ 

‘* There is nothing to alarm yourself about, 
mother,” said her son. ‘You will have us 
back again in no time.”’ 

He kissed her, and signed to me to jump 
into the boat. I sprang in, and we pushed 
off, leaving Mrs. Macdonald standing watch- 
ing us. We were silent for a while, each 
occupied with his own anxious thoughts. 
All at once a sudden exclamation broke from 
my companion. 

‘** Look, look!’ he cried, excitedly, point- 
ing to some dark object alittle ahead. ‘‘ Do 
you see that? What is it, do you think?” 

I followed the direction of his hand, and 
saw what looked to me like a boat. Without 
a word we made for it. We came nearer. 
It was a boat—but it was empty. We could 
scarcely believe our eyes. Young Macdon- 
ald gave a sigh of relief. 

“Tt is not the ‘Highland Laddie,’” he 
said, ‘‘ for there is no one in her.”’ 

I made no reply. A strange feeling of 
terror seemed to come over me, and a sense 
as of something tightening round my heart 
and depriving me of strength and breath, 
for I had a conviction that the boat before 
us was the “ Highland Laddie,’’ in which 
case, where was she whom we had come to 
seek? We pulled on, and in another in- 
stant we had come up with her, to find my 
fears realized. There was no mistaking the 
boat, even had we not been: able to read the 
name, which stood out with mocking dis- 
tinctness in letters of blue and gold. I re- 
mained for the moment speechless, staring 
fixedly at the fatal letters. All power of 
thought seemed to have deserted me. I was 
recalled to myself by the sight of my com- 
panion. He half rose from his seat, his face 
turned ashy white, and he sank back again. 

Oh, merciful Heaven! ”’ he cried hoarse- 
ly, and then dropped his head upon his 
hands and groaned aloud. 

I forgot my own feelings as I listened to 
him. I leaned forward and touched him on 
the shoulder. He started. 

me alone!”’ he cried, fiercely. 
‘* How dare you touch me? You are a mur- 
derer! You watched her go out alone 
dozens of times, you told me, and you must 
have known what it would lead to sooner or 
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later. You and the others have sent her to 
her death! O Nellie, my darling!’ he went 
on, a great sob in his voice, ‘‘ why did I ever 
leave you?” 

The sight of his despairing, white face 
filled me with pity. I took no notice of his 
harsh speech. 

‘Try to calm yourself,”’ I said, soothingly. 

‘“*Calm myself?’’? he exclaimed. ‘It’s 
all very well for you to say ‘ calm yourself!’ 
You may well be calm. You lose nothing in 
Nellie, and I lose my all. She was nothing 
to you; to me she was life itself!” 

Ah, he could not know what he was say- 
ing, poor boy—his distress made him unac- 
countable for his words! 

All at once I noticed that the sculls were 
lying along the boat, just as any one would 
put them on getting out, and then an idea 
flashed across my mind. 

‘Look! Icried, eagerly. Nothing has 
happened to Nellie in the boat, for just see 
how the sculls are lying! She has most 
probably gone ashore somewhere, and her 
boat has been carried out by the tide.”’ 

Young Macdonald looked up moodily, with 
dull, hopeless eyes. 

that case,” he said, ‘* she will have 
perished miserably on the rocks, for it is high 
tide now.”’ 

His words sent a cold shudder through my 
frame, for they brought to my mind, for the 
first time since we had started, my dream. 

‘** Tell me,” I cried, ‘‘ would it be high tide 
everywhere now ?” 

‘* No, not everywhere,”’ he replied. ‘ In 
some places, as you must know, the cliffs 
recede, and are easy enough to climb; but 
in others they are straight as a wall, and I 
know the water rises up tothem. Perhaps 
she has put in somewhere, and the tide has 
carried out the ‘ Highland Laddie,’ in which 
case she will walk home; or perhaps ’’—— 

Here he stopped short, and 1 heard him 
draw his breath hard. 

“Let us get on!” I cried, feverishly, 
bringing all my energy to bear on sending 
our boat through the water. 

We both worked with a will, and seemed 
literally to fly. I could see how my compan- 
ion scanned the rocks which were not yet 
under water, and how he started at every 
sound. For myself, a dull, numb sort of 
feeling seemed to have come over me, and 
with every stroke I felt as if the little hope 
within me grew fainter and fainter. The 
dusk coming on warned us of the time we 


had been out, and it seemed to throw a great 
gloom over us. Still we rowed on. And 
now we were close up to Walney Head, 
which rose straight as a wall before us. But 
what was that I saw? Was there not some- 
thing standing out against the rock? Was 
I dreaming again the dream of the previous 
night? No, it was no dream, for my com- 
panion saw it, too—saw through the gather- 
ing gloom something white; and, as we drew 
nearer, we could distinguish the slender fig- 
ure of the girl we had come in search of. 

Yes, it was she, just as I had seen her in. 
my dream, standing upright on a little ledge 
of rock which jutted out about three feet 
from the base of the cliff. The water had 
risen to her feet, and the spray dashed 
against her dress, as she stood with her 
hands clasped in one another as if in prayer, 
without the least expression of terror or dis- 
may on her white face, waiting calmly for 
her death. My heart sent up a hearty 
thanksgiving that we were in time to save 
her. Young Macdonald half rose. 

‘** Nellie, Nellie! ’’ he called; but his voice 
came thick and low, like one speaking in his 
sleep. I forced him down on to his seat. 

down,’’ I whispered, imperatively. . 
‘*¢ She has not seen us yet. Don’t let her see 
you until we are close upon her. She has 
none too firm a footing, and the sight of you 
might give her a shock.”’ 

He obeyed like a child. And now we di- 
rected all our energies to get close to the 
rock. This was a matter of no small difficul- 
ty; for in attempting to get near enough to. 
reach the girl, we were in danger of being 
dashed against the cliff. Nellie’s eyes had 
the far-off look in them I remembered so 
well. She did not see us till we were quite 
close; then the sound of our oars caught her 
ears. She looked down eagerly, and at the 
same moment a loud, passionate cry of 
** Nellie, Nellie! ’’ rang through the air; the 
rocks took up the cry and echoed it, and the 
girl started violently. Young Macdonald 
sprang up in the boat. 

Nellie, Nellie! he cried again. 

This time she looked straight in the direc- 
tion from which the sound came. Her eyes 
fell upon the face turned up to her. She 
swayed, tottered, and would have fallen into 
the water beneath, but for the two strong 
arms held up to her, which caught her and 
saved her. The boat rocked violently, and I 
fully expected that the next instant we 
should ali be precipitated into the sea; but 
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I steadied the little craft as best I could, and 
almost by a miracle she recovered herself. 

Meanwhile, young Macdonald, with Nellie 
tightly clasped in his arms, had no thought 
for anything else. She lay back, with her 
sweet, white face resting on his breast, and 
her long hair flowing around her. She had 
fainted, and lay so still and inert, with such 
a profoundly peaceful expression, that one 
would almost have thought she was dead; 
and for the moment, as I watched her lying 
there in her lover’s arms, the wild thought 
crossed me—Heaven forgive me!—that I 
would almost have been glad had she been 
lying dead before my eyes. What right had 
he to her? I cried, passionately, in my heart. 
Had he not deserted her in the time gone 
by, and thereby resigned his right to her? 

Soon better and calmer thoughts came to 
me. The moon rosc, shedding her soft rays 
over the now calm waters, and, as my eyes 
rested on them, I marveled to think they 
should ever have tossed and tumbled in tu- 
multuous rage; and involuntarily I sent up 
a silent prayer that the waves of stormy 
passion which were beating on my heart, 
might, like them, be hushed and still, and 
leave me in peace. 

For many weary days after the day of so 
much moment to Mrs. Macdonald, Nellie lay 
hovering between life and death. The 
shock and exposure brought on a fever; and 
at times we almust feared she had only es- 
caped one death to perish by another. But 
youth and a good constitution brought her 
round, and she recovered consciousness to 
find that the lover she had mourned so deep- 
ly was restored to her alive and well. 

She was never tired of hearing the tale of 
her cousin’s wonderful experiences, and of 
the extraordinary chain of accidents which 
had kept him from them so long, and caused 
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them so much misery. It appeared that, 
goaded by his cousin’s seeming indifference, 
young Macdonald, in a fit of passion, had 
taken passage for New Zealand. Before he 
was half way there, he had repented his 
folly, and immediately on his arrival he had 
embarked in a returning vessel. The ship 
had foundered, and most of those on board 
had perished; but he and the rest of the 
survivors had been picked up by an outward- 
bound vessel, and had been taken back to 
New Zealand. Here he had been seriously 
ill with a fever, brought on by what he had 
undergone; and thus for a long time his re- 
turn home had been delayed. 


And so it has, as old Johnson said, all 
come right in the end for ‘‘ Miss Nellie, bless 
her!’ and for the old man, too; for, though 
his son could never return to him, he has 
passed across the sea of death, and joined 
him in the land where there are no more 
partings. Mrs. Macdonald looks the picture 
of content when I see her, as I do, with her 
son and daughter by her side, and her grand- 
children around her. As for me—well, I 
am ‘‘ an old bachelor.’? I suppose I was, as 
my friends used to say, cut out for one; but 
I do not know that 1 should have objected, 
had fate been propitious, to take a wife to 
my heart,and see children growing up about 
me calling me ‘‘father.”’ ; 

I have kept the secret of the one passion 
of my life well. No one has ever guessed 
it. But though years have gone by since 
the events recorded took place, they are all 
as fresh in my memory as ever, and have for 
me a never-failing interest. Life has held 
for me many good gifts, though not the one 
I most coveted; and in the happiness of 
those dear to me 1 rejoice, and, if not per- 
fectly content, I am happy. 
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the Indians in the Rocky Mountains. 


THE SEIDLITZ POWDERS. 


BY JOHN JONES. 


APTAIN TOM, as we called him, was a 
man who had seen the world in the 
true sense of the term. He had been from 
one end of it to the other—from the North 
Pole to the South, and from the farthest 
island in the Pacific to the most extreme 
land in the Atlantic. He had been in every 
city in the Old World and the New. He 
had drunk blood with the negroes under the 
very equator, and vodki with the fur-clad 
natives of Northern Russia. He had smoked 
opium with the Chinese, and tobacco with 
Every 
place, everything, worth seeing he had seen, 
and now in his old age, he had settled down 
in a snug little home of his own, not many 
miles from a certain “big town”’ in New 
England, where he could look out on the 
blue waters he loved so well. He was a 
keen, shrewd fellow, with a hearty love of 
fun, and, in spite of his roving propensities, 
had managed to acquire a considerable sum 
with which to keep comfortable in his latter 
days. He had married late in life a woman 
who had waited patiently for him twenty 
years, and now he had a happy home, or ‘‘a 
snug harbor,’ as he laughingly called it. 

Captain Tom was a great favorite with the 
young people, and in my own young days it 
was one of my delights to visit the old man. 
We were all sure of a warm welcome, for 
Captain Tom was a merry, sociable old fel- 
low, and was fond of young company. Many 
a tale he told us, too, some thrilling, some 
laughable. One of these it is my purpose to 
relate here. 

Many years ago, towards the beginning of 
the century, Captain Tom took it into his 
head to visit India. He first turned his at- 
tention to that part of it occupied by the 
English. He was anxious to see the coun- 
try, and was also bent upon arather singular 
speculation. He had heard it said that it 
would be a charitable deed for some one to 
introduce Seidlitz Powders into that tropical 
region; that, besides forming a most de- 
lightful beverage for that climate, they 
would greatly add to the health of the peo- 
ple, and prove a sovereign remedy in many 
cases of sickness to which India is liable. 
This put Captain Tom in the notion of intro- 


ducing the powders himself. Besides the 
charitable part of the operation, it seemed 
to the captain that this was a chance for 
realizing a handsome sum of money on his 
investment. He laid out all his spare cash 
in Seidlitz Powders, and set out for India, 
laughed at by every one to whom he com- 
municated his scheme. 

In due time he reached India, and set to 
work, traveling from one city to another. 
His powders sold slowly at first, and for 
a while the captain thought he had made a 
mistake for once in his life. At last, how- 
ever, he sold a box to a high grandee, who 
was so pleased with the effect that he has- 
tened to the Sultan of Delhi, to relate the 
delights of the wonderful drink sold by the 
Yankee Magician. The next day, Captain 
Tom received the Sultan’s commands to re- 
pair to the palace. The order was obeyed 
with a light heart. 

Upon being ushered into the royal pres- 
ence, he was graciously received. The Sul- 
tan told him he had heard of his wonderful 
drink, and was anxious to try it. First, 
however, he required Captain Tom to mix 
and drink before him, so that he might see 
the effect for himself. Captain Tom obeyed, 
and tossed off a bumper of the foaming 
liquid, to the great delight of the Sultan, who 


at once commanded him to mix six of the 


powders, so that his gracious palate might 
have six times the pleasure of that of an un- 
believer. Captain Tom was about to remon- 
strate, when the Sultan commanded him to 
obey in silence. 

The powders were mixed, and the soda 
was swallowed. The Sultan made a wry 
face, and called the captain an impostor. 
Captain Tom then explained that the pleas- 
ure was obtained by minting the acid with 
the salts, and before he could make himself 
thoroughly understood, the Sultan raised 
the acid solution to his lips and drained it, 
to the captain’s horror and dismay. There 
was a grave silence for a moment, and then 
the Sultan sprang to his feet with a yell,and 
clapped his hands to his stomach. 

“Allah! il Allah!’ he shouted, the froth 
from the effervescence flying from his mouth, 
and the fumes of the carbonic acid bringing 
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AN ADVENTURE 


tears tohiseyes. ‘Allah! il Allah! the dog 
has poisoned me! Off with his head.”’ 

Foaming at the mouth, and writhing with 
pain and terror, the mighty monarch rolled 
on the floor, and made the hall resound with 
his cries. Poor Captain Tom’s fate seemed 
settled; for at the command of the Sultan, 
he was seized, and a sword whirled over his 
head. Breaking from his captors, he pros- 
trated himself at the feet of the monarch and 
implored mercy, telling him that he had mis- 
taken his directions, and offering to relieve 
him from his trouble. The last part of this 
speech was successful. The Sultan relented, 
and was placed on his cushions again. Cap- 
tain Tom then administered to him a dose 
of pure brandy which he had with him. Be- 
liever as he was, the Sultan swallowed it 
gladly, and this, as the effervescence had 
now subsided, soon made the monarch feel 
gloriously. 

Captain Tom then asked him to try a glass 
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of his mixing. The Sultan did so, smacked 
his lips with pleasure, and swore by the 
beard of the Prophet that the Yankee Magi- 
cian was a good fellow, after all. He made 
the captain show him how to mix the pow- 
ders, laughed at his own mistake, and 
bought the captain’s entire stock at more 
than three times its market value in India. 
He even offered to make the captain one of 
his most favored grandees, if the latter 
would become a Mussulman. But Captain 
Tom, not anticipating any verv beneficial 
results from the very free use which he 
knew the monarch would make of the pow- 
ders, wisely declined the offer, and returned 
to Calcutta with nearly ten thousand dollars 
more than he had hoped to make on his 
stock, thanks to the liberality of the Sultan. 

It is related that the Sultan died in a few 
months of a disease resembling cholera, 
brought on by his intemperate use of a drink 
prepared by a wonderful Yankee Magician. 


ON THE ROAD. 


BY JUAN SANTILLAN. 


ET up, George! It’s time for the dili- 

gence,’’ said C——, jumping out of 

bed, and shaking me lustily. ‘‘ Get up, or 
we'll be left.” 

In the fall of 1879, C—— and I were trav- 
eling for an American house through the 
central part of Mexico, and having on the 
day previous finished our business in the 
city of Leon we were now about to take our 
departure for Guanajuato. 

‘* What time is it?’’ I asked, drowsily, 
turning over and wrapping the blankets 
around me. 

“It is half-past two now and the diligence 
leaves before three. Come, get up! Ihave 
no idea of staying in this place any longer 
than I can help.” 

More conversant with the ways of Mexi- 
can diligences than my companion I quietly 
went to sleep again, and did not arouse my- 
self until three o’clock, then dressing leis- 
urely I walked into the breakfast-room 
where I found C—— endeavoring to make a 
thick-headed servant understand that he 
wanted his coffee, and much disgusted with 


everything Mexican, hotels and stage com- 
panies especially. 

The sight of a small piece of silver worked 
wonders with the sleepy servant, and in a 
few moments we were discussing a dish of 
fried eggs and cups of excellent Colina cof- 
fee such as one only finds in Mexico. 

During our meal we were attracted by a 
noise in the courtyard and walking into the 
corridor we saw the diligence being brcught 
out. It was a huge, red Troy coach similar 
to those used in the western part of the 
United States at no very distant period. 
Isy the driver’s seat hung two whips and a 
bag of stones. One whip was supplied with 
a long lash for use on the leading mules, 
while the other carried a short one-for the 
benetit of the wheel animals; the stones 
were used with great dexterity and impar- 
tiality on the heads, hips and ears of the en- 
tire team. 

The mules, seven in number, were har- 
nessed in a style peculiar to Mexican dili- 
gences, two wheel mules, then three abreast 
and finally two leaders, the harness of th 
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team consisting of very litile else beside 
their bridles, collars and a pair of rope 
traces. 

In spite of the earliness of the hour the 
beasts seemed to be quite lively, kicking at 
their grooms and at one another, and braying 
in a most spirited and cheerful manner. It 
was nearly four o’clock when we took our 
places on top of the diligence, and shortly 
afterward it rolled under the great archway 
into the silent streets, rattling and jolting 
for several minutes over the rough pave- 
ments, and finally acquiring an easy, swinging 
motion as it struck the main highway out- 
side of the town. 

For a while we sped along in darkness, but 
after some time the sun rose, disclosing on 
all sides of us long stretches of wheat fields 
dotted here and there with clumps of green 
trees, or with white-walled rancherias. 

At the first station I got down, and while 
the mules were being changed I took a look 
at the inside passengers. They were three 
in number aud two of them were armed; a 
German merchant from Tacatecas, a student 
on his way to Mexico, and a middle-aged 
lady who spent most of her time in reading 
a small prayer-book. Here we were joined 
by a ranchero with yellow leather boots, a 
red serape or blanket, and a huge revolver. 
This formidable personage entered the stage 
with a great flourish, and, having settled 
himself to his satisfaction, he thrust his 
head out of the window to say a parting 
word to several admiring friends gathered 
round to see him off. 

‘* Good-by, Don Anastasio, a good trip to 
you, and may the gentlemen of the road al- 
low you to pass unmolested,” said one. 

ha! ha!” laughed another. “I 
don’t think many of them would care to try 
Don Anastasio.” 

‘¢- hey had better confess themselves be- 
fore they come in sight of this coach,” said 
the Don. Then addressing his fellow-pas- 
sengers, ‘‘ Gentleman, may I rely upon you 
in case of an attack? Of course there is no 
probability of any such occurrence, but still 
it is best to be prepared for anything. Will 
you fight?” 

** To the last,”’ said the German, tapping 
his carbine. 

‘¢ Death sooner than surrender,” cried the 
student, with a dramatic flourish of his pistol. 

The middle-aged lady drew her shawl 
closer about her body and read her prayer- 
book a trifle faster. 


And you, Senor Americano,”’ said the 
ranchero, to me, ‘‘ will you fight if ladrones 
should appear?” 

** How about that, C——?” I asked, “‘shall 
we fight if we should meet a band of rob- 
bers ?”’ 

C—— peered over the top of the stage and 
remarked :— 

‘* Well, I shouldn’t wonder if we did.”’ 

I then assured the insiders that we would 
stand by them at all hazards, and mounting 
to my airy seat at the driver’s call, I caught 
the last glimpse of the friends waving their 
handkerchiefs, as the stage rolled away with 
seven fresh mules kicking and bucking in 
the traces. 

I questioned the driver and his assistant, 
a little fellow of about twelve, whose busi- 
ness it was to stone the mules, about the 
robberies which had been committed along 
the road, and was, forthwith, regaled until 
dinner-time with a series of blood-curdling 
adventures in which they claimed to have 
taken part. Both stood in mortal fear of the 
malditos ladrones, and solemnly warned us 
against any attempt at resistance which they 
said would be equivalent to certain death. 

We stopped for dinner at a small village, 
and having got a bad meal for a high price 
we again took our seats and turned our faces 
toward Guanajuato. 

The sun was very oppressive, shining 
down on our unprotected backs and blis- 
tering our necks. It made us use language 
more forcible than polite in expressing our 


opinion of the empty pocket-books which 


had forced us to take outside accommoda- 
tions. Under the combined effects of din- 
ner, our canteens and the sun, C—— com- 
menced to nod and I grew so drowsy that I 
could barely distinguish the objects along 
the roadside. 

Suddenly there was a clatter of hoofs be- 
hind us a horseman dashed by at full speed 
and caught our near leader by the bridle, 
while another rider galloped up, and level- 
ing his pistol at the driver ordered us to 
halt. 

Without raising my carbine from my lap 
I pulled the trigger, and by a fortunate 
chance my bullet struck the challenger full 
in the face, while a shot from C——’s weap- 
on tumbled the man at the mules from his 
saddle. These two lucky shots saved us 
from immediate capture. 

Our frightened animals plunged a few 
rods further and then stopped. We looked 
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ONE SUMMER MORN. 


BY G. GRAHAM ANDERSON. 


DEWY meadow stretched away 
At cloudless dawn of summer day. 
I trod a winding path well-worn, 
The while a lark woke up the corn 
That drooped, close by, its tassels gay. 


My feet to the pasture fain would stray, 
For I knew who always came that way 


ROANOKE, VA., 1886. 


With milking pails, at early dawn 
Of summer morn. 


Tis brightest light in the dawning gray, 

And a quick tattoo the white streams play. 
How the tell-tale tints her cheeks adorn, 
But she does not toss her head with scorn; 

Ah me, what words we twain did say, 

One summer morn. 


THE HAUNTED ROCKS. 


BY A. H. DAVIDSON. 


CHAPTER I. 


UEER, isn’t it—but true, nevertheless, 
that, although there is a vein of super- 
stition running through almost every one’s 
nature, but very few are willing to acknowl- 
edge it. And I have observed that those 
who most bitterly denounce everything that 
flavors either of the supernatural or whimsi- 
cal, are generally the very ones who would 
no more think of passing a graveyard after 
dark, nor of spending a night in a house 
that had the name of being haunted, than 
they would of facing a Bengal tiger, alone 
and unarmed. Who, if they happen by ac- 
cident to spill salt, never rest content until 
they have first burned a pinch cf it—‘‘ just 
to prevent bad luck, you know,”’—and who 
could not be induced, for love or money, to 
commence a job of work on a Friday. 

Now I, for my part, am willing to ac- 
knowledge the corn. I am not ashamed to 
say that I am a firm believer in ghosts; 
though candor compels me to admit that I 
never saw one myself, nor have I ever met 
with a person—of unquestionable veracity— 
who has seen one. I never spill salt unless 
I burn some of it, to be on the safe side; 
and if, when I am washing dishes, I acci- 
dentally drop the dish-cloth, I am always 
sure that I shall hear some bad news before 
night. And I never, upon any considera- 
tion, begin a job of work on Friday—nor any 
other day, if I can help it. 
~~ All foolishness ? Well, perhaps it is fool- 
ish. “But until science shall have produced 


some satisfactory solution of certain phe- 
nomona, which it has failed ‘to do thus far, 
this is a subject which had better not be dis- 
cussed too freely, nor criticised too severely. 
Verily,— 
‘* There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


But all this has nothing to do with my 
story, which was to be about a certain ghost 
in particular. 

Well, then, Jones’s Rocks,” in Oakland, 
are said to be haunted—yes, haunted by a 
veritable, genuine ghost. Years before, so 
said tradition, a pack-pedler had been mur- 
dered somewhere about here, and his ghost, 
pack and all, had the somewhat unpleasant 
habit of prowling around this particular part 
of the country, where his body was said to 
have been buried. This fact was affirmed 
by the testimony of a large number of the 
natives of Oakland, who either knew some 
one who had seen the ghost, or had come 
very near having that pleasure themselves. 
All of which, of course, goes to prove that 
there was a ghost. 

The locality known as the ‘“‘ Rocks,” was 
a barren waste, on which nothing grew but 
a few clumps of stunted bushes, and was 
covered with huge broken and jagged ledges, 
which had the appearance of having been, 
at some remote period, hurled together by 
some party of gigantic carousers during a 
drunken spree. From this point no houses 
were visible, and the place altogether pre- 
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sented an appearance of utter desolation 
that rather served to dampen the spirits of 
any person who happened to be passing that 
way anywhere near night, especiaily when 
they were aware of the disreputable name 
that it bore. 

It was on the summit of what is known in 
the dialect of eastern New England as a 
‘*horse-ba°k,”’ a long, narrow, continuous 
hill or ridge, so-called from its fancied re- 
semblance to the back of a horse, and over 
this ridge ran the post-road from the flour- 
ishing little village of Mapleton, ten miles 
distant. For this, be it known, was in the 
days when railways were not as common as 
they are now; when the stage-coach had not 
been superseded by the iron horse. 

It comprised part of the farm which was 
known as the ‘‘ Old Jones place,” from the 
fact of its having once been the property of 
a man of that name, who, for reasons best 


- known to himself, had left the country years 


before, and whose buildings, shortly after 
his departure, had been burned to the 
ground. The place, which, with the excep- 
tion of the ‘‘ Rocks,”’ consisted of good farm- 
ing land, had lain idle and unoccupied for 
years, no one caring to settle there on ac- 
count of the uncanny name it bore. 
Adjoining this place was the farm of old 
Major Lawrence, whose land extended 
down the hill in the direction of Mapleton, 
and on into the valley below, where, close 
beside the stream which bore the euphoni- 
ous title of Badger’s Creek, were situated 
his house and numerous farm-buildings. 
Strange noises had been heard at the 
Rocks,” and strange sights seen—sights 
and sounds that no one could account for. 
Strangers who were not supposed to know 
anything about the place being haunted, had 
been frightened half out of their wits; and 
on one occasion a stranger, who was passing 
the place on foot after dark, came to Major 
Lawrence’s, which was the nearest house, 
utterly exhausted and gasping for breath, 
and fell in the door in a half-fainting condi- 
tion. When brought to his senses by 
having a bucketful of water dashed over 
him—which Mrs. Lawrence in her haste 
and excitement did before she realized what 
she was about—he related, in a rather inco- 
herent manner, how he had been pursued 
by a gigantic figure, which, by his descrip- 
tion, must have been at least three times the 
height of an ordinary man, and which ap- 
peared to be carrying some kind of a load 


upon its shoulders; and this thing, whatever 
it was, had chased him nearly to the farm- 
house door. 

But as this much-frightened traveler had 
been obliged, on his way there, to first pass 
through what was known as the ‘‘ Corners,” 
about three miles up the road, and which 
consisted of a couple of stores, the post- 
office, and an inn kept by one Johnson, 
whose principles were not in strict accord- 
ance with those of the illustrious St. 
John—that is to say that he dispensed cer- 
tain fluids which could not properly be 
classed under the head of temperance 
drinks—as he had first passed through this 
place, and had imbibed pretty freely of the 
aforesaid beverages, there were some so 
skeptical that they even went so far as to 
say that Johnson’s “stagger juice’ had 
more to do with his scare than had any 
ghostly manifestations that he had wit- 
nessed. 

Among this number was old Major Law- 
rence, who always treated with scorn every 
story about anything supernatural, and who 
always ridiculed the idea of the ‘“ Rocks” 
being haunted. Yet, strange to say, he 
very seldom was known to pass that way 
himself after dark, especially on foot. 

The major, had he been a very wealthy 
man, would doubtless have been called ec- 
centric. He was one of those men who 
seem to consider that their judgment is in- 
fallible, and consequently what they think 
or do is right; who always want to see every 
man have a right to his own opinion, pro- 
vided that opinion exactly agrees with his 
own. 

At home he was a veritable martinet, of 
whom his family, particularly the feminine 
portion of it, stood greatly in awe; but out- 
side of his family he was not a bad sort of 
aman, as men go, so long as you kept the 
right side of him. His family consisted of 
himself and wife, a meek, quiet woman, who 
scarcely dared say her soul was her own, and 
ason and daughter. John, the elder, inher- 
ited enough of his father’s nature to be 
rather self-willed and independent; but Mag- 
gie, the daughter, was of a far different dis- 
position, and was more like her mother. 

It was a beautiful June afternoon, and the 
soft summer wind, redolent with the per- 
fume of innumerable flowers, ruffled the 
surface of Badger’s Creek, and caused its 
surface to sparkle like myria«s of tiny dia- 
monds, as the sunlight glanced across it, 
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From out in the meadow beyond came the 
monotonous chirping of the locusts, and 
overhead in the apple-tree, numbers of little 
birds were singing. 

But the beauty of this glorious June day 
seemed altogether lost on a couple—a young 
man and maiden—who were standing at the 
lower end of Major Lawrence's orchard, and 
near the bank of the stream. 

The girl, who was of medium size, with 
blue eyes, and soft, golden-brown hair, 
could not, perhaps, be called strictly beauti- 
ful, but was certainly very pretty, and was 
the embodiment of youth and health and 
freshness. 

Her companion was a broad-shouldered, 
athletic young fellow, a few years her senior, 
whose frank, honest face just now wore a 
look of mingled anger and disgust. 

“‘T don’t care if he is your father, Mag- 
gie,’’ he said, plucking a wild daisy, and 
fiercely pulling it in pieces, as if it were an 
animate thing against which he held a 
grudge, “I’d a-licked him all the same, 
only he was an old man, and of course I 
couldn’t on that account. The idea of his 
forbidding me to speak to you again, telling 
me that I was unfit to associate with his 


“jaughter at all, and ordering me to never 


step foot inside his house again. And then, 
as if that was not enough, to accuse me of 
stealing his sheep! ”’ 

He ended the sentence with a sort of gasp, 
his face deathly pale from the passion that 
almost overpowered him. 

**Don’t, Tom, oh don’t!” the girl said, 
entreatingly, laying her hand on his arm. 
“*You know he didn’t mean it. You know 
he was so carried away by his anger that he 
didn’t realize what he was saying. He has 
lost a number of sheep lately—stolen by 
some one—and it has troubled him a great 
deal.” 

‘¢And perhaps you think, like your father, 
that I did take the sheep,’ he said almost 
savagely. ‘‘You seem very ready to take his 
part.” 

“You know better, Tom!” the girl said, 
passionately. ‘‘ You know I didn’t mean 
any such thing! ”’ 

And then, womanlike, she burst into 
tears. 

Tom’s mood instantly changed. 

‘¢ Forgive me, my darling,’’ he said, peni- 
tently. ‘I was a brute, I know, for speak- 
ing so to you; but the thoughts of that— 
cf what he said—makes me so angry that I 


hardly know what I am saying. But Mag- 
gie, little one,’? he continued, and now all 
trace of anger had fled from his face, ‘‘ what 
matters it if your father doesn’t like me? 
Surely you can trust me. Why can’t you be 
my wife, anyway, and let them say what 
they like?” 

There was a world of entreaty in his voice, 
and in the honest brown eyes which looked 
down into the tearful blue ones beside him, 
and for an instant the girl hesitated; then 
she exclaimed, quickly :— 

‘“*Q Tom, I couldn’t! I dare not unless 
papa gives his consent, and he will yet. And 
then you know, Tom, that you are not ready 
yet to be burdened with a wife. Wait until 
you have finished building, and are really 
ready. Where could we live now ?” 

‘“*T know, Maggie, of course you are right 
about waiting,’’ said Tom, rather staggered 
by her practical way of viewing the case; 
“but as for your father’s consent—he’ll 
never give his consent, I know. And then 
I can’t see you without sneaking around 
like a thief, and meeting you when your 
father is away once in a month, I sup- 
pose.”’ 

‘* Papa is going to the Corners next Sat- 
urday night,’’ said Maggie, ignoring the first 
part of her companion’s speech, “ and will 
walk, for John is going to Mapleton with the 
team, and so he won’t be home until late. 
I will meet you here in the orchard that 
evening. You will come, won’t you?” 

To this arrangement Tom was about to 
acquiesce, when he seemed to be struck by a 
sudden thought. 

‘I believe I can’t come that night, Mag- 
gie,’’ he said; ‘‘ I’ve got business to attend 
to then, but—thunder! there’s your father 
and John now,’’ as a team was seen ap- 
proaching the house. ‘* But say, Maggie,” 
he went on quickly, as the girl was hurrying 
away, ‘‘if your father will take back all he 
has said about me, and give his consent, 
you'll not hesitate any longer, but be my 
wife, won’t you?” ; 

And after giving a hurried assent—for the 
old man had nearly reached the place—the 
girl hastened up through the orchard and to 
the house, which she reached just as her 
father was removing his coat and hat in the 
kitchen. 

Tom White and Maggie Lawrence had 
been schoolmates when children, and from 
the time when he had carried her lunch- 
basket for her on their way to school, and 
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sented an appearance of utter desolation 
that rather served to dampen the spirits of 
any person who happened to be passing that 
way anywhere near night, especiaily when 
they were aware of the disreputable name 
that it bore. 

It was on the summit of what is known in 
the dialect of eastern New England as a 
‘* horse-ba°k,’”’ a long, narrow, continuous 
hill or ridge, so-called from its fancied re- 
semblance to the back of a horse, and over 
this ridge ran the post-road from the flour- 
ishing little village of Mapleton, ten miles 
distant. For this, be it known, was in the 
days when railways were not as common as 
they are now; when the stage-coach had not 
been superseded by the iron horse. 

It comprised part of the farm which was 
known as the “ Old Jones place,” from the 
fact of its having once been the property of 
a man of that name, who, for reasons best 


- known to himself, had left the country years 


before, and whose buildings, shortly after 
his departure, had been burned to the 
ground. The place, which, with the excep- 
tion of the ‘‘ Rocks,”’ consisted of good farm- 
ing land, had lain idle and unoccupied for 
years, no one caring to settle there on ac- 
count of the uncanny name it bore. 
Adjoining this place was the farm of old 
Major Lawrence, whose land extended 
down the hill in the direction of Mapleton, 
and on into the valley below, where, close 
beside the stream which bore the euphoni- 
ous title of Badger’s Creek, were situated 
his house and numerous farm-buildings. 
Strange noises had been heard at the 
Rocks,” and strange sights seen—sights 
and sounds that no one could account for. 
Strangers who were not supposed to know 
anything about the place being haunted, had 
been frightened half out of their wits; and 
on one occasion a stranger, who was passing 
the place on foot after dark, came to Major 
Lawrence’s, which was the nearest house, 
utterly exhausted and gasping for breath, 
and fell in the door in a half-fainting condi- 
tion. When brought to his senses by 
having a bucketful of water dashed over 
him—which Mrs. Lawrence in her haste 
and excitement did before she realized what 
she was about—he related, in a rather inco- 
herent manner, how he had been pursued 
by a gigantic figure, which, by his descrip- 
tion, must have been at least three times the 
height of an ordinary man, and which ap- 
peared to be carrying some kind of a load 


upon its shoulders; and this thing, whatever 
it was, had chased him nearly to the farm- 
house door. 

But as this much-frightened traveler had 
been obliged, on his way there, to first pass 
through what was known as the ‘‘ Corners,” 
about three miles up the road, and which 
consisted of a couple of stores, the post- 
office, and an inn kept by one Johnson, 
whose principles were not in strict accord- 
ance with those of the illustrious St. 
John—that is to say that he dispensed cer- 
tain fluids which could not properly be 
classed under the head of temperance 
drinks—as he had first passed through this 
place, and had imbibed pretty freely of the 
aforesaid beverages, there were some so 
skeptical that they even went so far as to 
say that Johnson’s ‘stagger juice” had 
more to do with his scare than had any 
ghostly manifestations that he had wit- 
nessed. 

Among this number was old Major Law- 
rence, who always treated with scorn every 
story about anything supernatural, and who 
always ridiculed the idea of the ‘* Rocks” 
being haunted. Yet, strange to say, he 
very seldom was known to pass that way 
himself after dark, especially on foot. 

The major, had he been a very wealthy 
man, would doubtless have been called ec- 
centric. He was one of those men who 
seem to consider that their judgment is in- 
fallible, and consequently what they think 
or do is right; who always want to see every 
man have a right to his own opinion, pro- 
vided that opinion exactly agrees with his 
own. 

At home he was a veritable martinet, of 
whom his family, particularly the feminine 
portion of it, stood greatly in awe; but out- 
side of his family he was not a bad sort of 
aman, as men go, so long as you kept the 
right side of him. His family consisted of 
himself and wife, a meek, quiet woman, who 
scarcely dared say her soul was her own, and 
ason and daughter. John, the elder, inher- 
ited enough of his father’s nature to be 
rather self-willed and independent; but Mag- 
gie, the daughter, was of a far different dis- 
position, and was more like her mother. 

It was a beautiful June afternoon, and the 
soft summer wind, redolent with the per- 
fume of innumerable flowers, ruffled the 
surface of Badger’s Creek, and caused its 
surface to sparkle like myria«s of tiny dia- 
mands, as the sunlight glanced across it, 
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From out in the meadow beyond came the 
monotonous chirping of the locusts, and 
overhead in the apple-tree, numbers of little 
birds were singing. 

But the beauty of this glorious June day 
seemed altogether lost on a couple—a young 
man and maideh—who were standing at the 
lower end of Major Lawrence's orchard, and 
near the bank of the stream. 

The girl, who was of medium size, with 
blue eyes, and soft, golden-brown hair, 
could not, perhaps, be called strictly beauti- 
ful, but was certainly very pretty, and was 
the embodiment of youth and health and 
freshness. 

Her companicn was a broad-shouldered, 
athletic young fellow, a few years her senior, 
whose frank, honest face just now wore a 
look of mingled anger and disgust. 

**T don’t care if he is your father, Mag- 
gie,”” he said, plucking a wild daisy, and 
fiercely pulling it in pieces, as if it were an 
animate thing against which he held a 
grudge, “‘I’d a-licked him all the same, 
only he was an old man, and of course I 
couldn’t on that account. The idea of his 
forbidding me to speak to you again, telling 
me that I was unfit to associate with his 
daughter at all, and ordering me to never 
step foot inside his house again. And then, 
as if that was not enough, to accuse me of 
stealing his sheep! ”’ 

He ended the sentence with a sort of gasp, 
his face deathly pale from the passion that 
almost overpowered him. 

**Don’t, Tom, oh don’t!” the girl said, 
entreatingly, laying her hand on his arm. 
“*You know he didn’t mean it. You know 
he was so carried away by his anger that he 
didn’t realize what he was saying. He has 
lost a number of sheep lately—stolen by 
some one—and it has troubled him a great 
deal.” 

‘¢And perhaps you think, like your father, 
that I did take the sheep,” he said almost 
savagely. ‘You seem very ready to take his 
part.” 

“You know better, Tom!” the girl said, 
passionately. ‘‘ You know I didn’t mean 
any such thing! ”’ 

And then, womanlike, she burst into 
tears. 

Tom’s mood instantly changed. 

‘*¢ Forgive me, my darling,’’ he said, peni- 
tently. ‘‘ I was a brute, I know, for speak- 
ing so to you; but the thoughts of that— 
cf what he said—makes me so angry that I 
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hardly know what I am saying. But Mag- 
gie, little one,’? he continued, and now all 
trace of anger had fled from his face, ‘‘ what 
matters it if your father doesn’t like me? 
Surely you can trust me. Why can’t you be 
my wife, anyway, and let them say what 
they like?” 

There was a world of entreaty in his voice, 
and in the honest brown eyes which looked 
down into the tearful blue ones beside him, 
and for an instant the girl hesitated; then 
she exclaimed, quickly :— 

‘“*Q Tom, I couldn’t! I dare not unless 
papa gives his consent, and he will yet. And 
then you know, Tom, that you are not ready 
yet to be burdened with a wife. Wait until 
you have finished building, and are really 
ready. Where could we live now ?” 

““T know, Maggie, of course you are right 
about waiting,”’ said Tom, rather staggered 
by her practical way of viewing the case; 
“but as for your father’s consent—he’ll 
never give his consent, I know. And then 
I can’t see you without sneaking around 
like a thief, and meeting you when your 
father is away —once in a month, I sup- 
pose.” 

‘* Papa is going to the Corners next Sat- 
urday night,’’ said Maggie, ignoring the first 
part of her companion’s speech, “ and will 
walk, for John is going to Mapleton with the 
team, and so he won’t be home until late. 
I will meet you here in the orchard that 
evening. You will come, won’t you?” 

To this arrangement Tom was about to 
acquiesce, when he seemed to be struck by a 
sudden thought. 

‘*I believe I can’t come that night, Mag- 
gie,’’ he said; ‘“‘ I’ve got business to attend 
to then, but—thunder! there’s your father 
and John now,’’ as a team was seen ap- 
proaching the house. ‘* But say, Maggie,” 
he went on quickly, as the girl was hurrying 
away, ‘“‘if your father will take back all he 
has said about me, and give his consent, 
you'll not hesitate any longer, but be my 
wife, won’t you?” 

And after giving a hurried assent—for the 
old man had nearly reached the place—the 
girl hastened up through the orchard and to 
the house, which she reached just as her 
father was removing his coat and hat in the 
kitchen. 

Tom White and Maggie Lawrence had 
been schoolmates when children, and from 
the time when he had carried her lunch- 
basket for her on their way to school, and 
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had taken her part in all her childish trou- 
bles, their affection for each other had been 
mutual. 

The major and Tom’s father had been 
bitter enemies in years gone by—had both 
been suitors for the hand of the girl whom 
White had eventually won for his wife, and 
for this the major had never forgiven him. 

But the senior White had died when Tom 
was but a lad of seven, and so the major did 
not see fit to trouble himself about the 
affairs of his late enemy, and was not aware 
of the growing intimacy between the boy 
and Maggie as they grew older. 

But the young people’s love, like the 
spring chicken, ‘‘ grew stronger as it grew 
older,’ and one day the major awoke to a 
realizing sense of the state of affairs, and 
determined to put a stop to all such non- 
sense at once. Providence, however, saved 
him this trouble. Just at this time Tom’s 
mother had died, and Tom had gone to that 
strange land which seems to have no definite 
boundaries, but is known as ‘* Out West.” 
After his departure the major breathed 
easier; for though Tom was, of course, in- 
nocent so far as his father’s wrong-doings 
were concerned, yet the major, such was his 
disposition, could not tolerate the idea of one 
of the “blasted Whites a-hangin’ round 
arter a darter of his’n,’’ as he rather elegant- 
ly expressed it. Now, in all probability, the 
danger of that was past. 

But the major. for once, reckoned without 
his host. Tom, whom fortune had favored 
to a small extent, had returned to Oakland 
a year before my story opens, had purchased 
the ‘‘ Jones place,’’ and was already erecting 
a house upon it, in defiance of the phantom 
pedler, and astonished the major one morn- 
ing by requesting the hand of his daughter 
in marriage. 

Some hard language had been made use of 
by the enraged major during the interview, 
and Tom’s language, I am sorry to say, was 
rather more forcible than polite. 


CHAPTER II. 


HE following Saturday afternoon John 
Lawrence took his father’s horse and 
buggy and drove away down the road in the 
direction of Mapleton, where, if rumor spoke 
truly, there lived a certain young lady to 
whom John was paying his attentions. 
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After an early supper the major started 
for the Corners on foot. Arrived there, and 
his business attended to, it was dark when 
he dropped into Johnson’s tavern, ‘‘ just to 
hear the news,” before starting on his home- 
ward journey. 

There was quite a number of the loafers 
of the Corners assembled in the bar-room, 
most of them old acquaintances of the 
major’s, and more than once the old man 
accepted the invitation to “jest step up, 
major, an’ taste the stuff.” 

From this it must not be inferred that the 
major was an habitual drunkard, for he was 
nothing of the kind; but in those days be- 
fore prohibitory laws had been established, 
to indulge in an occasional glass of liquor 
was not considered the disgrace that it is at 
the present day. However, the numerous 
‘**tastes ’? which the major had indulged in, 
were not altogether without their effect, and 
it is safe to say that he was what might be 
termed “slightly elevated.” 

‘*T heered that somebody see the ghost of 
the ‘ Rocks,’ t’other day,’ remarked John- 
son, as he filled the glasses from a long- 
necked bottle. 

Ya-as,’’ assented old Tubbs, who kept 
the grocery store at the Corners; ‘ Bill 
Sykes, I b’lieve, wasn’t it? They say thet 
Bill see hit as he wuz goin’ by the ‘ Rocks,’ 
an’ thet hit jest stood an’ flopped hits arms 
at him.”’ 

‘* Heh! all blamed nonsense!’’ ejaculated 
the major, with a snort of derision, as he set 
down his empty glass. ‘Bill Sykes never 
seed a ghos’ no more’n I did. See an owl, 
like enough, or somethin’ of thet kind; but 
you can’t tell no more by what thet feller 
says than nothin;’ biggest liar in three 
counties. As fur ghos’es anyway, there 
isn’t no sech thing. °Tain’t accordin’ to 
natur’. All sheer humbug!”’ 

After which burst of eloquence the major 
buttoned up his coat and set out for home. 
As he left the inn, Tom White, who unob- 
served by the old man had been sitting in 
the corner, with his hat drawn down over 
his face, left the room also with a small 
bundle under his arm, brushed hurriedly 
past the major, and disappeared. 

The night was one of those clear, summer 
nights, without a moon, but just light 
enough to enable one to see objects at a 
considerable distance, and yet not light 
enough to see them very distinctly. 

Although the major, as has been inti- 
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mated, was feeling somewhat exhilarated, 
he was not at all unsteady in his gait as yet, 
and was stepping along at a pretty good pace, 
which soon put a good part of the distance 
to be traversed behind him. 

He passed Tom White’s place, where the 
new house stood out white and spectral in 
the faint light. With a gesture of disgust 
he hurried on. 

Blasted sheep-stealin’ sneak! he mut- 
tered, angrily. ‘‘ The idee of the likes of 
him a-comin’ round my place. An’ when I 
‘cused him of takin’ my sheep, he tried ter 
shift it off on Bill Sykes! Said as how he’d 
lost some of his’n, an’ somebody must 
a’ taken them, too! Like enough he got 
hungry, an’ had ter hev somethin’ ter eat, 
an’ couldn’t git nothin’ else jest then, an’ 
hed ter kill some of his own.”’ 

During this soliloquy the major had not 
slackened his pace, but had hurried on a 
little faster if anything, and had by its con- 
clusion, reached the ‘‘Rocks.”? In spite 
of all his brave talk back at the inn, he in- 
voluntarily stopped now, and ran his eye 
over the rocky waste, as if half expecting to 
see some terrible sight. 

As he gazed he beheld a tall, stooping fig- 
ure, with a burden on its shoulders, coming 
directly toward the road. It needed nota 
second glance to take in the whole situation. 

‘* Lord-a’-mighty! ’? gasped the old man, 
his hair actually standing on end in his 
terror. ‘‘It’s the pedler, an’ he’s arter 
me! 

And he took to bis heels and went down 
the road at a speed that was truly appalling, 
considering the unevenness of the way, and 
the size of his enormous cowhide boots. 

On ahead the road took a sudden turn, 
swept around a huge ledge, and ran in a 
nearly straight line down the hill. 

The major turned this corner and started 
on the downward slope, when suddenly a 
form enveloped in white sprang from behind 
a clump of bushes, and, with something that 
sounded suspiciously like an oath, darted in 
pursuit. It resembled the ghost of tradi- 
tion in its general make-up, but, I am sorry 
to say, it didn’t use the language of the con- 
ventional ghost; that is, if I am any judge. 

‘* The infernal old fool! ” he exclaimed— 
for presumably it was a ghost of the male 
gender—‘‘ what in the name of reason does 
he mean by going that way? And he hasn’t 
seen me yet, either. Must have too much 
aboard—too much of old Johnson’s ‘ tangle- 


foot.’ Why don’t he let up a little ? He’s— 
blast the luck! 

This latter exclamation, which ended in 
something between a groan and a smothered 
howl, was caused by his striking his foot 
against a stone that lay in the road, and 
which nearly threw him on his face. He 
recovered himself, however, and for a few 
steps ran on one foot. Most extraordin- 
ary conduct for a ghost, wasn’t it? But 
then as I have undertaken to chronicle pre- 
ciseiy what transpired, I cannot omit this 
unpleasant fact, nor am I responsible for 
what happened. 

All this time the major, who still kept up 
his breakneck speed, was tearing down the 
hill, when suddenly his foot came in contact 
with a loose stone. For an instant there 
was a confused mixture of arms, legs and 
boots, followed by a dullthud. He partially 
raised himself, and looked back, and for the 
first time saw his pursuer. 

‘* Mercy! mercy!’ gasped the terror- 
stricken old man. ‘‘Spare me! oh, spare 
me! Take anything I hev, only don’t kill 
me! ”’ 

**And do you deserve any mercy?” de- 
manded the ghost, in a lew, hollow voice, 
and raising his long, bony arm threatening- 
ly above his head. ‘‘ Do you show that 
mercy to others ?”’ 

dunno. I try 

‘* You try a great deal! Oh yes; you’re 
good at showing mercy, you are. Ask your 
daughter—that daughter whose happiness 
you are trying to wreck by your brutal cruel- 
ty. Ask your neighbor whom you accused 
of stealing your property, just because you 
wished to injure him. Did you show any 
mercy or justice then?” 

In his excitement the spectre had uncon- 
sciously raised his voice to a rather high key, 
and now actually shook his fist in the major’s 
face. 

‘¢ For the Lord’s sake, spare me! *’ wailed 
the old man. 

**T would spare you on one condition,” 
continued the ghost; ‘‘ if you would promise 
solemnly—— But no, you would only lie, 
and 

‘*No, Ll promise anything. Only try 
me!’ gasped the major, despairingly, ready 
by this time to make any kind of a com- 
promise. ‘‘ What did you want me ter 
promise ? ”’ 

‘‘ That you will do better in the future. 
That you will try to use your family more as 
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aman should; and that you will take back 
all that you have said against Tom White, 
and offer no more objection to your daugh- 
ter’s marrying him.” 

It was a bitter pill for the old man to 
swallow, but he was driven to the wall. 

promise—I’ll do it,’’ he said. 

*¢ And mind, if you break that promise,”’ 
and the ghost raised his arm again, menac- 
ingly, ‘“‘ I'll not spare you the next time. 
haunt you, and 

The threat ended in a most unearthly 
howl, and the ghost, after casting one terri- 
fied glance backward, suddenly sprang to 
one side of the road, and went headlong 
down the high bank, which was covered with 
a growth of hazel bushes, in a most undigni- 
fied and certainly unghostly manner. Back 
in the road and outlined against the sky 
there loomed up in the semi-darkness a huge, 
ghostly form, the pack still upon its back. 

Mechanically the major turned and looked 
up the road, uttered one long despairing 
shriek, and then lay motionless. The ter- 
rors of the night, combined with the stimu- 
lative qualities of Johnson’s “ tanglefoot,”’ 
‘was more than he could bear. Fortunately 
for him he had fainted. 

And then a most extraordinary thing took 
place. Scarcely had the shriek to which the 
major gave utterance, and the howl of ghost 
number one, which were almost simultane- 
ous, died away, when the phantom peddler 
and his phantom pack seemed to be ina 
strange commotion from some cause or 
other, and the next moment the peddler, in 
some mysterious manner, had disappeared, 
leaving his pack in the road behind him. 


CHAPTER 


XACTLY how Major Lawrence reached 

home that night he could never tell. 

He had a faint recollection of crawling along 

the road cn all fours, but the idea was very 
indistinct and shadowy. 

Somewhere along in the ‘‘ wee sma’ hours 
ayant the twal,’? good Mrs. Lawrence was 
awakened by hearing a strange noise in the 
front room, and going to investigate, discov- 
ered her lord and master, still arrayed in all 
his outer habiliments, boots and all, stretched 
out on the sofa, in an unconscious state. 

‘¢?Tain’t no use, Mandy,” he said, feebly, 
when he had regained the use of his tongue 
nce more, “‘ I’m goin’ ter die, I know. I 


had a warnin’ las’ night—sce the ghos’ of 
the ‘ Rocks,’ an’ he warned me, an’ I ain’t 
much longer ter live. I’ve been a wicked 
man, Mandy—l’ve lived an onrighteous sort 
of life, and I wish I could hev it ter live 
over agin; I’d do different. Howsomever 
*tain’t no use now.”’ 

And with a groan the major turned his 
face to the wall. Accustomed to having his 
own way as he always had been, and always 
stoutly maintaining his disbelief in all spirit- 
ual manifestations, the terrible ordeal of the 
night before had been too much for him, 
and he lay there utterlycrushed and broken. 
- Poor Mrs. Lawrence! She had always 
stood in awe of her husband; he had always 
seemed to her the living personification of 
all that was strong and self-reliant—not to 
mention stubborn and contrary—and now to 
see him in this condition was something for 
which she was totally unprepared, and had 
never before imagined possible. And so 
she had recourse to tears, the great safety- 
valve of overwrought human feelings. 

**O Lifelet!’’ she sobbed, “‘ don’t talk so, 
you’ll kill me. If John were only here,’’ 
she continued, turning to Maggie, who stood 
at the window anxiously gazing down the 
road, ‘‘ he could go to the Corners for the 
doctor. But dear me, he ain’t, and I don’t 
know what we shall do.”’ 

‘¢ He’s here now, mother, and I’ll go and 
tell him,’’ said Maggie, and at that moment 
the sound of wheels was heard in the door- 
yard. 

The girl flew down the steps and out into 
the yard, and related what had happened as 
nearly as she could, to the astonished John, 
who waited only long enough to harness a 
fresh horse, and then started for the Cor- 
ners. 

It was not yet sunrise, and being Sunday 
morning no one as yet had been over that 
part of the road between Major Lawrence’s 
and the horseback. 

John, who was too busy with his own 
thoughts to pay any attention to what was 
going on, was occasionally urging his horse 
to greater speed, when that animal with a 
snort of terror, suddenly stopped and re- 
fused to go a step further. 

Ahead in the road lay an object of some 
kind, which a second glance showed to be 
a dead sheep. As John sprang from the 
buggy to investigate matters, Tom White 
made his appearance on the hill above. 

‘‘ What in thunder,’ began John, and 
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then he caught sight of Tom. ‘“ It’s—let 
me see, one ear notched and t’other one slit 
—why, yes, it’s your’n, Tom. But what in 
the name of General Jackson does it all 
mean 

Tom stood and looked on in a dazed sort 
of way for a moment, and then a light 
seemed to break suddenly in upon his mind. 

‘¢ Bill Sykes!” he involuntarily exclaimed 
half-aloud. 

“A bad sight? Well, of course it’s a 
bad sight, ’specially when it’s your sheep. 
But what does it mean?” 

‘‘ Must be one of mine that somebody’s 
stolen,” said Tom sententiously, and then 
added, ‘‘ But what brings you here so early 
in the morning, John? I thought you were 
in another direction.” 

‘* Father’s sick; got scared last night at 
something, I guess, at any rate he’s sick 
now, and I’m going for Dr. Stone.” 

‘* Let me take the team and get the doc- 
tor, and you go back home; you’ll be wanted 
there if your father’s so very sick, and 1 can 
go as well as not. But, John,’ he contin- 
ued, as John, agreeing to this plan, was 
about starting for home, “‘ don’t say any- 
thing about finding this sheep, will you ? 
Ill explain it all to you some time, but I 
can’t just now. Keep it dark, and I think 
I’ve got a plan by which to find the thief, 
who has been taking off our sheep lately.” 

John gave the required promise, and Tom 
drove on to the Corners, where he found 
Dr. Stone still in bed. 

‘“‘Why, Lord bless my soul, Tom!” said 
the worthy doctor, when he at last came to 
the door, still rubbing his eyes, ‘‘ what 
brings you here so early? And old Law- 
rence’s outfit, too!’’ he added, as he spied 
the major’s team. ‘‘ What does it mean ? 
Who’s sick?” 

“* Tt means, doctor, that Major Lawrence 
is sick—very sick, they say—and I came 
over for you,” said Tom. ‘‘ They want you 
right away, and so if you can go now I'll 
take you over with me, and save time. 
They’ll bring you back.”’ 

‘In just a minute, Tom, in just a min- 
ute,’ said the doctor, and he dis:ppeared 
within for a few moments, and then came 
forth again, equipped for his journey. 

** And so old Lawrence is sick, is he?” 
remarked the doctor, as he took his seat be- 
side Tom. ‘‘ What seems to be the trouble? 
I didn’t think he ever was sick; thought he 
was too stubborn and contrary.” 

5 


Just what passed between Dr. Stone and 
Tom (who was a great favorite with the doc- 
tor) on their hurried three-mile journey, I 
cannot say; but as the doctor sprang from 
the buggy at Major Lawrence’s door, he 
turned to Tom with the remark:— 

** Yes, that will be all right, White; V’ll 
help you all I can, and see that it’s carried 
through, if possible. No; no danger at all,” 
he added, as Tom said something in a low 
tone, ‘‘ it won’t hurt him—only do him good. 
He needs to be taken down a peg or two.” 

He took his medicine case which Tom 
handed to him, and entered the house. In the 
hall he met Maggie, and stopped to speak to 
her for a moment, and then entered the 
room where the major lay, still silent and 
motionless, his wife sitting by the bedside, 
weeping. The doctor said something in an 
undertone to Mrs. Lawrence, who got up 
and left the room, and he was alone with 
his patient. 

**Do you believe in sperrits, doctor?” 
asked the sick man feebly, after the doctor 
had gone through with the usual formula of 
examining his tongue, feeling his pulse, and 
asking the customary questions. 

** Yes, I do,” said the doctor, solemnly, 
and then he added, sotto voce, ‘‘ in the kind 
that’s bottled. I can’t say that I ever saw 
one myself,’ he continued aloud, as he be- 
gan mixing up a compound from some little 
bottles which he took from his medicine 
case, ** but we have good authority for be- 
lieving that there are such things.” 

The sick man groaned, and turned uneasi- 
ly in his bed. 

‘*] didn’t use ter b’lieve nothin’ of the 
kind, doctor—used ter think it all nonsense, 
but I know better now. I see the ghos’ of 
the ‘ Rocks’ las’ night, an’ thet’s what ails 
me now. I’m a doomed man, doctor, a 
doomed man.” 

The doctor, who at that moment had his 
back turned toward the bed, seemed strug- 
gling with some kind of emotion, for the 
hand that held the bottle shook so that he 
spilled part of the contents on the floor. 
He replaced the bottle in the case, and 
turned once more to the major. 

** But surely the pedler, or what’s left of 
him, didn’t hurt you,did he? I never heard 
of his doing the like of that before. What 
did he do?” 

‘* He follered me for half a mile, an’ then 
knocked me down,”’ said the major, as usual 
exaggerating the case, so that it bore but a 
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slight resemblance to the truth. ‘“‘ Arter 
he’d knocked me down, he threatened ter 
haunt me ez long’s I lived, an’ ter kill me 
the nex’ time he ketched me if—if ’”’—— 

what ?’’ demanded the doctor impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ Be a little more explicit.” 

The sick man hesitated. For some time 
a fierce battle had been raging in his heart 
--if, indeed, the old fellow had such an arti- 
cle in his anatomy—between his natural pig- 
headedness and obstinacy, and the fear of 
the threats of his terrible interviewer of the 
night before, and there was some slight 
skirmishing still going on, so to speak. 

But although conscience, that internal 
sense of right which usually is present and 
taking an active part in battles of this kind, 
was in this case altogether in the back- 
ground and taking no part whatever in the 
contest, still, so great was the fear of his 
ghostly enemy in the old man’s mind, that 
right was at last triumphant, and had full 
possession of the field. The major conclud- 
ed to make a clean breast of it. 

“If I didn’t take back what I said agin 
old White’s son,” he said, desperately. ‘‘If 
I didn’t take it all back, an’ give my consent 
ter his marryin’ my darter.” 

And what did you say ?” 

Said I would.”’ 

“‘ Would give your consent ? ”’ 

Yes.” 

‘* Well,”’ remarked the doctor, as he drew 
on his gloves, ‘‘I don’t pretend to be the 
spiritual adviser of any man; but I can’t see 
any other way than that for you to get out 
of it,—to keep your word, I mean. If you 
promised to do that, and the ghost let you 
off on that condition, why if you keep your 
word you’ll be all right, I should say. While 
if you refuse to—well, I can’t say anything 
about it, only I’d rather it would be you 
than me, that’s all.” 

And the doctor stopped long enough to 


give some directions regarding his medicine 
to Mrs. Lawrence, whom he met at the door 
as he went out, and then left for home. 

A couple of days later all Oakland was 
thrown into a state of astonishment by the 
circulation of two stories, which subsequent- 
ly proved to be true. The first of these was 
that Bill Sykes and his family were missing, 
—had disappeared bag and baggage, in some 
mysterious manner, without leaving any 
clue to the direction they had taken in their 
flight. The second—and this was much 
more astounding than the other—was to the 
effect that Major Lawrence, evidently re- 
penting of some of his former misdeeds, had 
sent for Tom White, and apologized for the 
way that he had heretofore treated him. 

‘*An’ they do say,’’ remarked Miss Beazle 
to Mrs. Deacon Pringle, who was a particu- 
lar crony of hers, and whom she had visited 
that morning for the express purpose of im- 
parting this delectable bit of gossip, ‘‘ they 
do say as how the major, arter ’pologizing 
to Tom, give his consent, an’ that Tom an’ 
Maggie air to be jined in the bounds of mat- 
rimony nex’ fall.” 

Surely Kingdom-come can’t be fur off! ’’ 
exclaimed her astonished listener, ‘‘ when 
Lifelet Lawrence, wilful as he’s allus ben, 
sees fit fur to do a thing like that. But I’m 
glad fur the young folks,—fur Tom an’ Mag- 

ie.”’ 

‘An’ moreover,” went on Miss Beazle, 
‘* they say as how the major see a ghost last 
Saturday night as he was comin’ from the 
Corners, an’ was skeered his end was nigh, 
as the poet says, an’ so ’pented of what he’d 
said.”’ 

‘*Like enough, Selina,’ assented Mrs. 
Pringle, ‘‘ like enough that air was the case. 
I allus knowed it would take suthin’ more’n 
an airthly power to subdoogate the major, 
as it were, an’ make him act like other 
folks.”’ 


WISE PROVERBS. 


Confession of a fault makes half amends for it. 
Better go to bed supperless than to rise in debt. 
Good to begin well, better to end well. 

Envy never enriched any one. 

Fall not out with a friend for a trifle. 

In time of prosperity friends will be plenty. 

In time of adversity not one amongst twenty. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO. 


MAJOR-GENERAL WILLIAM MOULTRIE, 


F the American army during the Revo- 
lution, was born in Charleston, South 
Carolina, in 1730. In 1760, at the age of 
thirty, he served as a volunteer, under Gov- 
ernor Littleton, against the Cherokee Indi- 
ans, whose frequent incursions had terrified 
the inhabitants of that region. At this time 
he was captain of a provincial regiment, and 
serving under him as lieutenant was Fran- 
cis Marion, afterwards a general in the revo- 
lutionary army. 

On the 17th of June, 1775, the Provincial 
Congress of South Carolina appointed him 
colonel of one of the regiments raised by 
that body. Marion was promoted to a cap- 
taincy in the same regiment. 

His first service was his expedition against 
Fort Johnson, on James Island, then in 
possession of the British. He was prepared 
to carry it by storm, but the garrison hearing 
of his intended attack, dismantled their guns 
and escaped. His defence of Sullivan’s 
Island, now Fort Moultrie, June 28, 1776, 
on the attack of the British troops, gained 
him much honor. To him belongs the 
honor of raising the first American flag, 
with a device of his own—a blue ground 
with a white crescent in the right hand cor- 
ner. For his gallant conduct on this occa- 
sion, Congress voted him its thanks, and in 
compliment to him the fort received the name 
of Fort Moultrie. 

In this engagement the British fleet con- 
sisted of nine vessels; two of fifty guns 
each, five of twenty-eight, one of twenty- 
six, and a bomb vessel. As they came 
within point-blank shot of the fort, the order 
was given to fire. The shores shook from 
the tremendous explosion, and in a moment 
the wharves, and steeples, and heights of 
Charleston were crowded with spectators, 
gazing with throbbing hearts on the volumes 
of smoke that rose in a vast cloud from the 
island. Without returning a shot, the ves- 
sels steadily advanced until directly abreast 
of the fort; then letting go their anchors, 
and furling their sails, they poured into the 
fort q terrible broadside. More than a hun- 
dred cannon opened at once, and the battle 
raged fiercely. It was one continued peal 


of thunder, and to the spectators at Charles- 
ton, the fort looked like a volcano breaking 
up from the sea. The fire from the nine 
vessels, with their guns all turned upon that 
fort of logs, was terrific, and it trembled as 
the balls struek and buried themselves in 
the timber and sand. Hour after hour did 
the contest continue. At every discharge 
from the fort the planks of the vessels were 
ripped up, and their decks strewn with 
wounded men. 

The British threw into the fort a perfect 
tempest of balls; but the brave Moultrie, 
with his four hundred men and thirty can- 
non, had got used to the music of the balls. 
Begrimed with powder and smoke, the men 
shot with the precision and steadiness they 
would have done in firing at a target. Moul- 
trie, leaning against the logs of the fort, 
while smoking his pipe, and surrounded by 
his officers, would now and then take the 
pipe from his mouth to give his orders or to 
encourage his soldiers. 

All day long had the English fleet, with 
their two hundred and sixty guns, kept up 
a constant cannonading. Night came on; 
still the contest raged. At length the British, 
tinding their vessels much cut up and their 
crews greatly reduced, at about half-past 
nine at night slipped their cables and moved 
quietly away. The loss of the Americans in 
this gallant defence was slight, only thirty- 
six, killed and wounded; while that of the 
British was one hundred and sixty. 

A few days after the battle, Governor Rut- 
ledge and many of the distinguished ladies 
of Charleston, came down to the fort, and 
lavished their praises on the brave men who 
had so nobly defended it. Governor Rut- 
ledge took a sword from his side and buckled 
it on the gallant Sergeant Jasper, in reward 
for his daring and chivalric act, in planting 
the flag on the ramparts when it was shot 
away. Mrs. Elliot presented a pair of ele- 
gant colors to the regiment under Moultrie 
and Motte. The ladies of Charleston were 
distinguished, during the Revolution, for 
their devotion to the cause of freedom. En- 
thusiastic, self-sacrificing and cheerful, they 
inspired hope, and courage, and daring in 
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the men, and shed glorious sunlight on that 
night of gloom. They were worthy mothers 
of noble sons. 

In 1780 he was the second in command in 
Charleston, S. C., during its siege. Aftera 
defence against a much greater force for 
more than a month, General Lincoln, the 
commander of the forces, was obliged to 
surrender. General Moultrie was retained 
as a prisoner of war until February, 1782, 
when he was exchanged for the British Gen- 
eral Burgoyne. While a prisoner of war, 
Lord Charles Montague, a British officer, 
formerly governor of the colony, and once 
his intimate friend, attempted to bribe him. 
The brave Moultrie replied:— 

‘‘When I entered into this contest, I did 
it with the most mature deliberation, and a 
determined resolution to risk my life and 
fortune in the cause. I shall continue to go 
on as I have begun, that my example may 
encourage the youths of America to stand 


forth in the defence of their rights and lib- 
e:ties. You tell me I have a fair opening of 
quitting that service, by going to Jamaica. 
Good God! Is it possible that such a senti- 
ment could find place in the breast of a man 
of honor! You tell me that by quitting the 
country for a season I might avoid disagree- 
able conversations, and return again at my 
leisure to regain my estates; but you forget 
to tell me how I am to get rid of the feelings 
of an injured, honest heart! Where am I 
to hide from myself? Could I be guilty of 
such baseness, I should shun mankind and 
hate myself.’’ 

After his exchange, the Continental Con- 
gress appointed him a major-general. At 
the close of the war, he retired to his estates 
in South Carolina, and was elected governor 
of the State 1785 and 1786, and again in 1794 
and 1795. He died on the 27th of Septem- 
ber, 1805, in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age. 


CANCION. 


[FRoM THE SPANISH OF THE CONDE DE VIMIOSO.] 


BY SANDA ENOS. 


O much I love thee, O my love! 
That ease to my poor heart to bring 
I dare desire not anything. 


If to desire I should begin, 
Soon hope my heart would enter in; 


New HartrForp, N. Y., 1886. 


And if I hope should entertain. 

I know that it would cause thee pain. 
For death I pray to God above, 

Since ease to my poor heart to bring 
I dare desire no other thing. 


THE MAN FROM MOHAVE. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


HE northward bound express upon the 
Southern Pacific was stalled at Mo- 
have. Melting snow and a week’s continu- 
ous rain had played havoc with the tunnels 
and embankments in the Tehatchapi Moun- 
tains, and when, on Saturday night, orders 
eame to hold the train at this forsaken des- 
ert station, the passengers looked at each 
other and made wry faces. The prospect 
was:anything but agreeable. It was impos- 
sible to conjecture how long the blockade 
would continue, and Mohave cooking had its 
terrors even for those who were accustomed 
to the rough life of ranchmen. 


Sunday noon found the condition of af- 
fairs unchanged, and when shortly before 
five o'clock, twilight began to settle down 
upon the sage brush plain that reached in a 
monotonous slope away to the dull gray bar- 
ren foothills, 1 found my spirits had sunk 
like a thermometer, which, for the first time, 
feels the frost of coming winter. 

I was the only passenger in the forward 
sleeper, and having tired of whist and the 
incessant chatter of a party of drummers, 
who were making the best of the situation 
in the smoking-room of the car adjoining 
the one in which I was ensconced, I retreat- 
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ed to my lonely quarters, and occupied my- 
self for a time in peering out into the 
gathering dusk, and conjuring up fantastic 
figures from the immobile shoots of cactus 


that here and there dotted the sandy waste. 


The rain fell with a steady patter which had 
almost become dolorous, the clouds gave no 
signs of breaking, and the rapidly closing 
night bade fair to be one of Egyptian ¢ark- 
ness. Having watched a half-starved dog 
paw vainly over a pile of cinders in search 
of amoldy bone, and seen him slink dejectedly 
away toward a shanty whence a thin wreath 
of smoke was rising from a battered arm of 
stove- pipe, I took up a book of stories that I 
had thrown aside earlier in the day, and be- 
gan to turn the pages listlessly. I felt a 
pleasant drowsiness steal over me, and at 
last I slumbered. 

I was aroused by an unwonted confusion 
without. Lanterns were flashing and train 
men were shouting their orders lustily. I 
experienced a feeling of great relief, for I 
knew that we were about to start northward. 
I looked at my watch and found that I had 
slept fully an hour. Darkness had now en- 
veloped everything far and near. The sin- 
gle light that was visible in the dismal sta- 
tion emitted but a few feeble rays, and 
seemed in momentary danger of expiring. 
The porter bustled about and brightened up 
the car, while I, growing cheerful at the 
prospect of getting away from so miserable 
a spot, congratulated myself that everything 
was cozy. 

Having devoured my frugal supper, I 
opened the rear door of the sleeper for a 
breath of fresh air. As I did so,a man 
sprang up the steps, and, before I could 
move aside to allow him to pass, ran violently 
against me. Smothering an imprecation, he 
pushed into the car, leaving-me in the door- 
way astonished at the rudeness with which 
my apologies had been met. 

Some of my traveling acquaintances ap- 
peared at this moment, and over a closely 
contested game of whist I quickly forgot the 
incident, which, however, was vividly re- 
called, when, on returning to my own quar- 
ters, I recognized in the individual occupy- 
ing the section opposite, the man {1 had 
inadvertently encountered early in the 
evening. A bushy red beard entirely con- 
cealed the lower portion of his face. His 
dress was ordinary except that he wore enor- 
mous top boots, and an overcoat with an ex- 
tremely broad collar of green velvet. What 


the upper part of his face was like I could 
not determine, as he did not deign to notice 
my entrance, and studiously avoided my 
gaze, shielding his brow and eyes with a 
hand that was bronzed and sinewy. 

As I had napped a number of times dur- 
ing the day, I felt little inclined to retire, 
and so settled myself in a comfortable posi- 
tion, took up my book of tales, and prepared 
to enjoy an hour’s reading. The stories I 
had been perusing were those fantasies of 
Erckman-Chatrain, that possess in a marked 
degree the vividness of Poe’s sketches, and 
not a little of the weird element whick to 
me had a great fascination. 

I glanced now and then at my fellow-trav- 
eler, but he sat as motionless as Mcmnon’s 
statue, and as silent as the sphinx. As 
time passed I became oblivious of his pres- 
ence, for my fancy carried me far away 
across the sea to a picturesque German town 
where the grotesque drama I was reading 
had once been enacted. We were now in 
the heart of the mountains, and the wailing 
of the wind without seemed a fitting accom- 
paniment for so wild and startling a tale. I 
reached the denouement at last, and, finding 
my senses upon the alert, began the story 
following. But now it was in vain that I 
strove to concentrate my attention upon the 
page before me. I would finish a few sen- 
tences, and then an unaccountable sensa- 
tion of uneasiness would creep over me. I 
made up my mind that I would not be so 
foolish as to countenance the idle fears that 
began to throng through my brain by look- 
ing about me; and as for my companion, up- 
on him I angrily decided I would not so 
much as cast another glance. 

I threw my book aside and began to whis- 
tle, but could keep no time. I tried hum- 
ming a song with little better success, for 
my voice seemed strangely unlike any 
sound that had ever before issued from 
my lips. The feeling grew to be intolerable, 
and I suddenly resolved to seek the porter, 
get him to put my section in order, and try 
to forget everything in sleep; but, as I 
turned my head, I encountered a Sight that 
sent such a thrill of horror to my heart that 
my breath almost failed me. The stranger 
opposite was looking at me from a pair of 
eyes such as I never beheld in any creature, 


‘man or beast. They reminded me of the 


burning balls of fire that I had seen peering 
at me from a pestilence-smitten jungle in 
British Burmah one never-to-be-forgotten 
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summer night. Then no such feeling of ab- 
solute terror assailed me as at this moment 
paralyzed and rendered motionless every 
limb. I was collected and cool, and now, 
although I showed no outward perturbation, 
I was undergoing such tortures as few, I am 
certain, have ever endured. I was like one 
fascinated by the fiery eyes of a deadly ser- 
pent; one who realizes the awful danger, 
and yet has not the power to move hand or 
foot. Could I have found my voice all my 
cries would have been unavailing. Conduc- 
tor and porter were gossiping in one of the 
rear coaches, and the noise of the wind and 
the rumble of the wheels would have 
drowned more penetrating sounds than the 
strongest lungs could have sent forth. The 
nature of my peril I could not analyze, but I 
felt its presence even before the creature 
opposite moved from the spot where he had 
so long remained motionless. 

are Teresa,’ he said suddenly, 
leaning toward me and stretching out his 
hand, ‘‘come here and sit by my side. I 
love you still.”’ 

The man was mad. 
maniac! 

There was one desperate chance of escape, 
and instantly I resolved to avail myself of it. 
I rose as if about to do the man’s bidding, 
but instead of seating myself, I sprang with 
a speed to which fear lent additional swift- 
ness toward the rear door of the car. As if 
he had divined by some subtle imstinct that 
I would try to elude him, the maniac was on 
the alert, and leaped after me. Ere I could 
reach the outer air I felt his iron grasp up- 
on my arm. 

‘* Teresa,”’ he said, still in a pleading tone, 
““why do you always run from me? Why 
do you always avoid me? I will be your 
slave, Teresa, your slave.”’ 

‘“*T am not Teresa,” I said, with all the 
calmness I could summon, knowing that to 
struggle would be worse than useless, ‘* but 
I will be your friend and help you to find 
Teresa. Let us go and see if she is not 
there,” and I motioned toward the door- 
way. 

‘* Not Teresa! ’’ he echoed, and I felt his 
burning eyes upon me, eyes that I did net 
dare to meet with my own, “‘ who are you 
then? Ah, you are her lover! I see it all; 


I was alone with a 


you are her lover come to hunt me down, but 
you will never see Teresa again, for I will 
kill you.”’ 

With a hoarse cry he sprang at my throat. 


I repelled his ferocious attack with the 
strength of despair, crying as I did so:— 

*“*T am not Teresa’s lover. I am your 
friend, and I will help you to find Teresa.” 

He seemed in a measure pacified by these 
words, and having once more scrutinized my 
countenance narrowly, appeared satisfied 
that I meant him no harm. Linking his 
arm in mine, he led me to a seat and said:— 

‘¢ We will talk it all over now, here to- 
gether.”’ 

I reclined next to the window, and my 
captor stationed himself at my side, but he 
did not speak. Desperate thoughts flashed 
through my mind with incredible rapidity 
during the silence that followed. It was in 
vain that I endeavored to still the wild 
throbbings of my heart by telling myself 
that conductor or porter would appear, and 
my terrible suspense be relieved. The ma- 
niac had not moved for some moments, but 
I could not know how soon another fancy 
might seize him. At any instant he might 
again regard me as the lover of the woman 
about whom he had incessantly raved, and 
then a struggle for life would begin, the 
thought of which caused an icy perspiration 
to stand in great beads upon my brow. 
What I passed through during that short in- 
terval of time I would not again undergo 
for all the fabled ingots in the sea caves of 
the Spanish main. 

I was suddenly startled by the closing of 
a door, and in another instant, I knew by 
the sound of a popular melody that the por- 
ter was close at hand. I glanced at the ma- 
niac. The noise had aroused him from the 
lethargy into which he had fallen. He fixed 
his eyes upon the turn in the passage lead- 
ing to the rear of the car which would re- 
veal the presence of the new-comer, and 
leaned forward like a tiger ready to spring 
upon its prey. The steps came nearer. I 
saw the maniac thrust his hand into the 
bosom of his coat, and then the porter ap- 
peared. Amazed at the crouching attitude 
of the man at my side, he halted suddenly. 
I made an imploring gesture to him, but he 
seemed not to see me. His eyes were rivet- 
ed upon those of the maniac. I saw a 
tremor creep through his stolid frame, and a 
look of mortal fear cross his face. 

‘“*Tt is Teresa’s lover!”’ hissed the mad 
man, ‘‘ the cursed yellow-skinned Mexican. 
At last we have met, and now I will show 
him the mercy he showed me.” 

He gave a cry of brutish rage as he sprang 
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from his seat. A glittering sheath knife 
flashed in his hand, and the porter, seeing 
this, at last regained his power of volition 
and fled. 

With a feeling of relief such as no pen can 
express I dashed toward the baggage car. 
The chilly mountain air seemed like wine. 
I inhaled great draughts of it as it swept 
across my face. I uttered acry of joy as I 
placed my hand upon the door. I turned 
the knob, but, horror of horrors, it did not 
yield to my pressure. I threw myself 
against it; I beat it wildly with my hands; I 
shouted madly to those within. It was in 
vain. The mountain winds mocked my ap- 
peals, and demon faces seemed jeering at 
me from the darkness. Rather than fall a 
prey to the maniac’s terrible frenzy, I re- 
solved to throw myself from the train. As 
he rushed toward me down the car aisle, I 
closed the door and clung to it with the 
tenacity of desperation. He tore it open 


with a wrench so violent as to precipitate 
himself upon the floor, and while he was re- 
covering, I ran down the steps on one side 
of the platform, and prepared for the awful 
leap. 

We were descending through the wildest 
part of the mountains and the velocity had 
become frightful. A sudden wierd break in 
the pitchy blackness revealed a rocky, pre- 
cipitous embankment along the very verge 
of which the train was speeding. To spring 
was certain death. In the agony of fear I 

,crouched down upon the steps as the maniac 
appeared upon the platform above. At that 
moment the train rounded a curve. There 
was a quick lurch, my pursuer lost his bal- 
ance, stumbled over my prostrate form, and 
then with a shriek that rang for days after- 
ward in my ears, shot headlong down the 
cliff to a death more horrible than the imagi- 
nation of man can picture. 


MR. GEDGE’S QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD. 


BY KRAUF. 


HIS is what I call a quiet neighbor- 
hood,” exclaimed Mr. Gedge, with as 
much of a look of exultation as his corru- 
gated old physiognomy was capable of dis- 
playing, ‘“‘and now,” he added, shading off 
into his usual growl, ‘‘ I hope they’ll let us 
live in peace.” 

Mr. Gedge was the possessor of two 
things which, in the same family, seldom 
get along well with each other, namely: a 
head full of queer notions, and a pretty 
daughter. They so often conflicted, that 
Mrs. Gedge, good, quiet soul, sometimes had 
much ado to keep the peace between them. 

Mr. Gedge was very eccentric. It was 
even whispered by some that his mind was 
a little off its balance; but as for that, who 
among us can boast of a perfect mental 
equipoise, or deny that there is some truth 
in the theory that we ar@ all more or less 
crazy, and that eccentricity differs from 
insanity only in degree. Mr. Gedge was 
very decided in his likes and dislikes, and it 
is hardly necessary to say they did not 
always agree with those of his daughter. 
While she had continued to protest with 
ever increasing vehemence against their 


longer occupation of the house in Tebbitts 
Place, he had professed himself as more than 
satisfied with their residence there; but no 
sooner had she resigned herself to the idea 
of staying—just.as young Mr. Chadwick was 
becoming particularly attentive —than he 
promulgated the edict that the family must 
move. 

In this decision he was influenced by two 
considerations. If there was one thing Mr. 
Gedge detested more than another, it was 
the sound of a tin horn. Not that this 
counts for an oddity on his part, for where 
may be found the adult for whom the music 
of that primitive instrument has any charms? 
But it seemed to annoy him to such an un- 
usual degree, that on occasions it had been 
known to drive him almost frantic. The 
very fish-men knew of his peculiarity in this 
respect, and, in passing Tebbitts Place, had 
come to suppress their blatent notes to a 
comparative pianissimo, perhaps more from 
.the certainty that otherwise they could not 
induce him to buy their wares, than from 
any delicate consideration for his feelings. 
But the boys, the terrible boys, whom 
nothing on carth could intimidate, took a 
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wicked delight in “‘ stirring up old Gedge,” 
and on a certain Fourth of July they so well 
availed themselves of the free and indepen- 
dent privileges of the day—and night—that 
they tortured the unhappy man almost to 
frenzy. 

‘* The mis’able skimps!’’ he cried. ‘If 
I was mayor of this town, I’d stop their in- 
fernal noise if I had to break every bone in 
their skins—drat em!” 

But, luckily for the boys, he was not 
mayor, so all he could do was to hobble to 
his door and shake his cane wrathfully at the 
young miscreants, who thereupon laughed 
at his impotent fury, and resumed their in- 
harmonious performances with more gusto 
than ever. 

On the particular Fourth of which we 
speak, the old gentleman swore a solemn 
oath—as he had often done before—that he 
would leave Tebbitts Place for a more quiet 
neighborhood before he was a week older. 
But this oath, unlike its predecessors, was 
destined to be kept; partly because constant 
dropping had at last worn away the rock, 
and partly because the authorities contem- 
plated making a street of Tebbitts Place, 
and his house was to be torn down to give 
room for the improvement, so their removal 
would be only a matter of some months at 
the longest. 

To Miss Fanny, however, it was not so 
much the idea of leaving the roof under 
which she first saw light, although she may 
be credited with some affection for her 
birth-place, as the peculiarities of the ‘‘ quiet 
neighborhood” to which they were going, 
that was distasteful. 

If Mr. Gedge had only been willing to 
listen to his wife and daughter, and young 
Mr. Chadwick, who ‘knew of such a nice 
house for sale or to be let, at Elm Ridge! 
But no. By being obliged to foreclose a 
mortgage, he had become possessor of a 
house which, though not objectionable in 
itself, was located on the extreme edge of 
the city—having been built by a man who 
hoped to bring up a thinly settled, not to say 
desert neighborhood—and it was here he 
proposed his family should take up their 
residence. Despite his wife’s mild remon- 
strances, and his daughter’s more animated 
ones, he was firm in his resolve to go, and 
go he did. 

On the evening of their instalment in 
their new home, Miss Fanny uttered the 
solemn prediction that she should die of the 


dumps in less than a month; and in truth 
it would seem as if any one not proof against 
attacks of that malady, must be dangerously 
exposed in such a place. 

On either side of the house stretched a 
length of dusty street, bordered by tracts of 
low, flat lands, the nakedness of which was 
only half concealed by some patches of 
grubby herbage, that furnished scant suste- 
nance for the half-dozen goats allowed to 
prey upon it. At some distance in front, 
edged with a row of ill-favored sheds and 
hovels, lay the sea, whence, almost every 
morning, and not infrequently at night as 
well, arose a fog which enwrapped the bor- 
dering country like a dismal shroud. The 
nearest inhabited dwelling was distant at 
least a quarter of a mile, but just behind the 
house, on the other side of a little hillock, 
stood an old red wooden structure, built for 
factory purposes, but long since left tenant- 
less. Such were the environs of a dom ain 
the acquisition of which caused Mr. Gedge 
so much satisfaction. 

‘‘ Where could you find a quieter neigh- 
borhood, I’d like to know ?”’ he demanded. 
‘Just like out in the country; hardly a 
sound to disturb you from one week’s end to 
another. I did hear the old mill had been 
let, but I don’t believe anybody would be 
fool enough to resk running machinery in 
the crazy old hulk, fear ’twould cave in on 
’em. I tell ye now,” he reiterated, ‘‘ this is 
a putty desirable kind of a-place. Quigley, 
he tried his best to git it away from me, and 
he was awful cut up ’cause he couldn’t.’’ 

Although the thought did not fail to sug- 
gest itself to Miss Fanny that after Mr. 
Quigley—whoever he might be—had shown 
such bad taste, its gratification would have 
been a peculiarly appropriate punishment, 
she was too much depressed to offer it to 
her father’s notice, and went up-stairs to her 
room, without much caring whether she 
ever came down again or not. 

But places, like persons, often have a 
fashion of presenting their worst aspect 
first. This one was not wholly unattractive 
when the fog would allow it to be touched 
up by the sunlight, and in less than a week 
the young lady had tome to view the situa- 
tion with some degree of serenity. An im- 


. portant aid in contributing to this happy 


result, however, was to be found in the early 
and frequent appearances of Mr. Chadwick. 
If that young man was engaged in any reg- 
ular business, it was of a nature that per- 
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mitted him to make his friendly calls at all 
times in the day, and of a length certainly 
not limited by any fear of boring the lovely 
Miss Gedge. 

One day, after the family was fully set- 
tled, when he presented himself, he found 
its members occupied in the performance of 
a duty not uncommon on the settling of fam- 
ilies in new neighborhoods—that of ‘‘ having 
the minister to tea.’”? Miss Fanny, how- 
ever, was not so zealously interested in 
entertaining the Rev. Mr. Rogers but that 
she was able to forego a little of the pleasure 
of his society; for when Mr. Chadwick 
called, instead of conducting him to the 
parlor where their clerical guest was seated 
with Mr. and Mrs. Gedge, she took bim 
into the sitting-room, which was in quite 
another part of the house, and which afford- 
ed better facilities for a cozy tete-a-tete—an 
arrangement, by the way, very much to his 
satisfaction. 

While the young gentleman was basking 
in the light of a smile, which, it is reason- 
able to suppose was very comforting to him, 
since he so often put himself within reach 
of its soft effulgence, the Rev. Mr. Rogers 
was giving himself some trouble to make a 
favorable impression on his new parishion- 
ers. It must be admitted that he had seen 
people to whom he could talk with greater 
satisfaction; for on every conceivable sub- 
ject the opinions of Mr. Gedge were exactly 
opposite to what might have been expected, 
and as for Mrs. Gedge, it was doubtful if she 
had any. 

‘*What we need, my dear sir,”’ he was say- 
ing, ‘‘is greater interest in the work, and 
the first step toward bringing that about is 
to fill the church every Sunday. I really 
think if people’s consciences are not strong 
enough to prompt them to attend divine 
worship, there ought to be something done 
in the way of legislation to oblige them to 
do so.” 

‘“Well, I don’t,” interposed Mr. Gedge, 
bluntly. 

Rather disconcerted by this lack of sym- 
pathy, Mr. Rogers coughed behind his 
palm, and looking out of the window at 
which he was sitting, contemplated for a 
moment the mist which was beginning to 
rise and hover over the sea. 

‘* Perhaps I spoke somewhat hyperboli- 
cally,” he resumed, ‘‘ but I am sure you wiil 
agree with me, Mrs. Gedge,’”’—he felt that 
he was safe in appealing to her, for she 


never differed with any one—“ in allowing 
the truth of the charge often made against 
us of the liberal faith.” 

‘* Hark!” interrupted Mr. Gedge, starting 
up. ‘‘ Did you hear that?” 

‘“* What?” asked Mr. Rogers, in some 
surprise. ‘I heard nothing.” 

Instead of replying, Mr. Gedge hobbled 
to the front door as fast as his rheumatic 
legs would carry him. 

‘* There it is again!” he exclaimed, ex- 
citedly. 

“What is it? I don’t hear anything,’’ 
persisted Mr. Rogers. 

‘* Fish-horn!”’ replied the old gentleman, 
bringing his cane down on the step with 
startling emphasis. ‘* Don’t the blamed 
fool know better than to make that racket 
here? Why don’t he come and make him- 
self known in a civilized way ?” 

Meantime Mrs. Gedge had stepped out of 
doors, and was peering about as well as she 
could in the fog, which was rising with won- 
derful rapidity. 

**T don’t think it is a fish-man, Timothy,” 
she ventured, mildly. ‘I don’t see him 
anywhere; and, besides, it is Saturday.” 

‘* There he goes again! ’? Mr. Gedge burst 
forth, savagely, as they heard in the dis- 
tance a prolonged too! too! too! ‘‘Where 
is the fellow, anyhow ?”’ 

Too! too! too! 

‘“The obnoxious vendor of fish deesn’t. 
seem to appear,’ observed Mr. Rogers, with 
an attempt at levity. 

Mr. Gedge, who had been glaring out into 
the fog with terrific fierceness, now trans- 
ferred his glare a moment to the discomfited 
clergyman ;- then, without saying a word, 
hobbled away toward the corner of the 
house, around which he disappeared. In a 
few moments he came in sight from the op- 
posite end of the building fairly bristling in 
the excess of his exasperation. 

**Tt aint a fish-man at all,’’ he announced, 
giving the earth a vicious punch with his 
cane. ‘ It’s boys.” 

‘** Boys!’ repeated his wife, ‘‘ now, Tim- 
othy, what object should boys have ?” 

**Object!”’ interrupted Mr. Gedge, ex- 
plosively, ‘‘ I’m the object, of course. How 
do you know but they were put up to it by 
Quigley ? It would be just like him to try 
and pay off his grudge agin me for gitting 
the house away from him. He’s equal to 
any such mean game.”’ 

Too! too! too! 
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Suddenly the old gentleman opened his 
mouth, and his wife, seeing the expression 
on his face, trembled for the ears of their 
guest, well knowing from past experience, 
that almost any uncouthness might be looked 
for. But her fears were groundless. Seem- 
ing to be struck with an idea, he abruptly 
demanded, ‘‘Where’s Chadwick?” Then, 
without waiting for a reply, he turned about 
and re-entered the house with surprising 
agility. 

‘Chadwick! I say, Chad 

There were few things capable of cutting 
off Mr. Gedge’s speech in the middle of a 
word, but the sight that greeted his eyes 
through the sitting-room door availed to do 
so effectually. 

Standing at a window, half hidden by the 
flowing curtains, was his daughter, and at 
her side, clasping her waist with his arm, he 
beheld the young man he sought, in the very 
act of imprinting on two willing lips, a long, 
lingering kiss. 

At the sound of the old gentleman’s voice 
Mr. Chadwick turned, and while Miss Fanny 
buried her blushing face in the convenient 


draperies, he came forward with much in- 


ward tremor—as well as some that was visi- 
ble—and said:— 

‘Mr. Gedge, I want to ask you for Fan- 
ny.”’ 

‘¢ Humph!”’ remarked Mr. Gedge, recov- 
ering the use of his tongue, ‘‘ seems to me 
you’ve taken her first, and left the asking 
till afterwards.” 

‘*T—I know,”’ stammered the young man, 
““but—I intended—the impetuosity of 
youth 

** Chadwick,’’ Mr. Gedge interrupted, ‘I 
don’t know very much about you; I certain- 
ly don’t know nothing agin you ’”»—— 

“Oh, sir, I assure you 

“* Hold on till I git through talking. As I 
was going to say, I suppose you’re a very 
good sort of a fellow; but if you was wors’n 
the Old Harry himself, I b’lieve I’d almost 
give Fanny to ye ”—— 

‘* Oh, Mr. Gedge, how can I thank you?” 

“On one condition,’”’ continued the old 
gentleman, without noticing the interrup- 
tion. ‘‘ Do you hear that noise? ”’ 

Too! too! too! 

“* Yes, sir,’”? answered Mr. Chadwick, look- 
ing very much amazed. 

“Well, if you’ll bring me that tin horn, 
and lick the imp that’s blowing it, with my 
compliments, Fanny shall be your wife just 


as soon as ever you please, or she pleases.”’ 

Since he had decome an intimate acquaint- 
ance of the Gedge family, Mr. Chadwick had 
learned to view with composure any and all 
eccentric manifestations on the part of its 
head. He contemplated with equal serenity 
his crudities of manner and speech, and the 
unconventional negligences of his costume. 
He thought as little of combating the ab- 
surdities and extravagancies with which the 
old gentleman took grim delight in filling his 
conversation, as of finding fault with his 
collarless checked woolen shirt, or the habit- 
ual absence of his waistcoat. He was no 
longer dazed by his unparalleled political 
opinions, any more than by the flaunt of his 
banganna handkerchief. He had schooled 
himself to remain unabashed in the presence 
of a flat contradiction, or the huge blue 
woolen socks which were Mr. Gedge’s only 
foot covering when he had taken off his 
heavy cowhide boots, yet, with all the im- 
passibility he could summon, he could not 
help being staggered for a moment by the 
latest of his wished-for father-in-law’s 
freaks. 

“Mr. Gedge,”’ he faltered, “‘ that is a very 
extraordinary stipulation. However, I will 
do my best 

Too! too! too! sounded through the open 
door. 

** Do your best or your worst! ’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Gedge, irritably. ‘‘ Take her or leave 
her; you can have your choice.” 

Miss Fanny gave her lover a gentle push. 

‘¢Go!”’ she whispered; and as that seemed 
the only thing to do, he went. 

Twenty minutes later he returned, with 
a discomfited air, to report that there were 
no.boys to be seen in the neighborhood, and 
that the sudden cessation of the noises had 
deprived him of all clue for tracing them to 
their origin. 

‘‘Wait a bit,” said Mr. Gedge, who was in 
better humor, now his ears were no longer 
offended by the discordant blasts. ‘‘ They’ll 
give us another turn before night, see if they 
don’t.”’ 

It had been arranged that tea should be 
served early to accommodate Mr. Rogers, 
who was to attend an evening meeting in 
the city, so at about half-past five, soon 
after Mr. Chadwick’s return from his fruit- 
less errand, the family sat down to the 
supper table. Prompted by a sign from his 
wife, the host caught the clergyman’s eye, 
nodded to him, and said, bluntly :— 
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‘¢ Elder, will you bless our victuals ?”’ 

The reverend gentleman folded his hands 
accurately, closed his eyes, and began with 
due solemnity. But he got no farther than 
**O Lord!” when a disturbing element was 
borne in from out of doors. 

Too! too! too! 

With difficulty Mr. Gedge restrained an 
ejaculation which would have been an ill- 


befitting sequence to the minister’s pious . 


invocation, and the latter continued the 
‘** blessing *’ with something like haste, that 
he might bring it to an end before a recur- 
rence of the dreaded interruption. 

‘**T think, if Mrs. Gedge will excuse me,”’ 
said Mr. Chadwick, after the thoughts of 
the family were supposed to have fully re- 
turned to things temporal, ‘‘I will go out 
again and try my luck at findimg those boys.” 

Although he felt tolerably sure that Mr. 
Gedge would not, in any event, long refuse 
to bestow his daughter’s hand where her 
heart was already given, it could not be de- 
nied that it would be a point in his favor, 
and greatly expedite matters, if he could 
succeed in satisfying the ridiculous condi- 
tions with which his consent had been 
saddled. So it behooved him to use the 
utmost care and sagacity in his search, and, 
indeed, they were fully necessary. 

From some cause—probably the fog—in- 
fluencing the transmission of sound, he was 
for a time much puzzled to decide from 
which direction the noises came; but after 
making several circuits about the house 
and grounds, he thought he could hear them 
with the greatest distinctness when near the 
little hillock of which mention has hitherto 
been made. Accordingly, he mounted to the 
top of it, and looked over at the red wooden 
building which, he noticed with ‘surprise, 
showed signs of being occupied. 

Meanwhile the tooting continued, with the 
encouraging peculiarity of being much loud- 
er than at first; and though he could not yet 
make out its source, he was visited by the 
brilliant thought that it might, and probably 
did, proceed from some person hidden on the 
other side of the building. But a cautious 
reconnoissance failed to reveal the perform- 
er. Wherever Mr. Chadwick went, on 
whatever side of the factory he was, the 
noises seemed to come from the opposite 
one. This was very perplexing, until a 
second inspiration suggested that they might 
have their origin in the interior, He 
stepped back a little on the rising ground, 


and looking toward the upper windows of 
the building, he suddenly caught sight— 
through one which was open—of something 
at the first glance resembling a gun-barrel, 
aimed at bis head. Somewhat startled, he 
gave a second and more careful look. 

‘*By Jove!’’ he exclaimed, as the real 
state of the case flashed over him, “‘ I’ve got 
it, sure as fate.” 

It was quarter past six when Mr. Chad- 
wick re-entered the house, bringing with 
him ahorn. He had been undecided wheth- 
er to make use of a little deception or not, 
but had concluded that with a person of Mr. 
Gedge’s humor, .it would be safer to be 
wholly straightforward. 

**T found the miscreant,” he announced, 
laying down his trophy, “‘ but I didn’t thrash 
him, for two reasons. He was bigger than 
I, and I don’t think he can be blamed rea- 
sonably for doing as he does. He promises, 
however, that you shall not be disturbed any 
more tonight, nor tomorrow, nor Monday. 
But by Tuesday, I fear he will go at it 
again.” 

Both Miss Fanny and her mother were 
completely puzzled at these words, but the 
look that came to Mr. Gedge’s face warned 
the young man against taking time to enjoy 
their mystification. 

‘*The simple truth of the matter is,’’ he 
hastened to explain, ‘‘ the old red mill has 
been let to a tin-ware manufacturing con- 
cern, and all the horns they turn out are 
tested before being put upon the market.” 

‘‘Well, one of two things is certain,” de- 
clared Mr. Gedge, emphatically, ‘‘ either 
that ’ere tin shop shuts down, or we go.” 

‘*To the house at Elm Ridge?’’ asked 
Miss Fanny, slyly. 

‘*You wait till I see whether I can buy off 
the factory,’ retorted her father, grimly. 
‘*Ma, give Chadwick some supper. I guess 
he’s earnt it.’’ 

‘* Thank you, Mr. Gedge,”’ stammered the 
young man, “‘ but I could eat with a better 
appetite if—if I knew 1 was going to have— 
Miss Fanny.” 

At this Mr. Gedge turned and eyed his 
daughter sharply. She said nothing, but her 
face took on a look very beseeching—so be- 
seeching that, as he was really fond of her, 
despite his overweening love for having his 
own way, he finally said:— 

‘*Well, I suppose you may as well take 
her, unless,’ he added, with the ghost of a 
twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ unless ma objects.” 
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LITTLE BENNY GOES TROUTING. 


BY GEORGE J. VARNEY. 


NE day John placed some earth worms 

in a box of moss and put over it a plate 

of glass for a cover. Benny thought they 

would turn butterflies, or something, as the 

caterpillars do, and he watched to see how 

they did it. They neither hung themselves 

up nor spun cocoons, but twisted and 

stretched themselves through the meshes of 

the slender, branching moss, always going 
somewhere, yet never getting there. 

‘‘'What are they going to be, John?” 
Benny would ask frequently, when in a 
deep, grave voice John would answer:— 

Worms.” 

‘* How long are they going to be worms, 
John?” 

““Oh, about as long as they are now. 
Don’t bother! ”’ 

That was all the satisfaction Benny got; 
and for three days he watched them, won- 
dering, going to the box night and morning 
and noon, every time he could think of it. 

‘* How much longer will they be worms, 
John?” 

“About twenty-four hours, if it doesn’t 
rain tomorrow,”’ replied wise John. 

‘¢ What’ll they be then?” 

Speckled trout.’’ 

“Trout! They’ll be little ones, won’t 
they ?”’ said Benny, opening his eyes wide. 

The morning was pleasant, and soon after 
breakfast was over, the chore-boy brought the 
horse and buggy round from the stable, and 
John came out from the kitchen to meet it, 
bringing with him a small basket of pro- 
visions. Just then Dick came up from the 
street with fish rod and basket, and put 
them into the wagon. Then Benny saw 
John taking the angle worms from the moss, 
and putting them in bait boxes. 

** Turn to speckle trout, will they, John ? 
I guess the fish’ll eat ’em first,’’ said Benny, 
in a tone of reproach. 

‘Do you want to go and see the trout 
come out of the water after them, Benny ?” 

‘*Oh, yes, yes, Ido! Oh, where’s my hat 
and boots ?”’ 

In a few moments he was all booted and 
capped, and Benny and Dick and John 
jumped into the buggy, among rods and 
creels and dinner baskets, and away they 
went like the wind. 


‘¢ What do the trout come out after worms 
for?’ inquired Benny. 

Because they like them to eat,” said 
John. 

**T guess they’ll come out with a hook in 
their mouth, then, and can’t help it,’’ replied 
Benny. 

‘* Where do trouts stay when the water 
freezes?”’ continued he, after thinking 
awhile. 

** Down at the bottom of the deep brooks, 
and in the ponds, and sometimes in the 
sea.”’ 

John’s answer was correct this time. 

‘* What do the trouts go in the little brooks 
for? Why don’t they stay where there’s 
more room ?”’ 

‘*To find more insects for food, and to de- 
posit their spawn,’’ answered Dick. 

What’s spawn ?”’ 

‘Fishes eggs. They lay it on the bottom 
of the brook, and in a few days it hatches to 
little bits of trout.” 

“Don’t the great trouts hurt the little 
ones ?”” 

*“*Sometimes, but not often. Pickerel 
would eat them all up, if they did not stay 
far up in the little streams till they get 
too large and spry for the pickerel to catch 
them.”’ 

They were now come near the stream 
where Dick and John expected to get their 
baskets full. 

They hitched the horse beneath a broad 
elm near the stream, and took out the rods 
and fish baskets. There were but two of 
each. 

“That all?” cried Benny. Where’s 
mine?” 

‘“‘There don’t seem to be any more,”’ re- 
plied Dick. 

John! John!’’ shouted Benny, indig- 
nantly, for John was walking toward the 
woods. ‘John, ’tisn’t fair,’’ and the little 
fellow began to cry. 

“There, Benny, don’t cry. You can 
have a rod just as well as not,” said Dick, 
soothingly. ‘‘ And here’s a line that’s used 
to pulling trout out,’’ he continued, opening 
a leathern case and drawing from it a nice 
last year’s line. 

He twisted a small piece of lead about it 
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for a sinker, then fastened a hook on the 
end. 

By this time, John was coming back from 
the bushes, bringing with him a long stem 
of alder. 

‘‘There’s your rod, Benny. It’s almost 
as long as mine,” said John. , 

Benny eyed the slender green pole rather 
suspiciously; but, after measuring it and 
giving it a good shaking, he concluded that 
it would answer. Dick put a worm on the 
hook, and Benny went to the brook and 
commenced his angling. There were lots 
of little shiners about, which kept nipping 
at the bait until it was all gone, and Benny 
hadn’t caught a fish. He went io Dick for 
another bait. 

What are you here for?” cried Dick, 
fiercely, as he threw down his rod. ‘‘ You 
have scared away the biggest trout you ever 
saw.” 

Benny looked very much frightened; but 
Dick calmed down and put another worm on 
forhim. Then he rolled several worms up 
in a bit of paper, and told Benny to put on 
only half a worm at a time. Benny went 
back to where the little fishes had got his 
bait away, and he laid down there and looked 
at them. 

*¢Q-o-0-h!” cried he, in a loud whisper, 
*“‘there’s two, three, four great fishes. 
Keep still, let me catch ’em.”’ 

He was talking to himself, you know. 

He crept back a little and dropped his 
hook into the water. The great fishes took 
no notice of it at all, but the tiny fishes were 
about so thick that you couldu’t see the hook 
for their shiny little bodies. Finally he 
dropped the hook down on the bottom where 
the big fish were, and the little fishes all 
swam away. Still the big fish wouldn’t take 
any notice of the bait, and when Benny 
bumped it against their noses they only 
backed away. He pulled up his hook again, 
and the shiners dashed upon the remnant of 
the bait with their sharp little teeth, each 
ruining away with a bit of angleworm in 
his mouth; so that, in a minute, the hook 
was entirely bare. Then he undertook to 
put on another bait, but the worm was cold 
and disagreeable to touch, and wiggled hor- 
ribly when he tried to put it on the hook. 
At last the worm tied himself into a knot, 
and Benny put the hook through the knot. 
He threw the rod out over the water, but 
the worm was uneasy, untied himself, and 
dropped off. He had better have kept still, 
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for, an instant after he had touched the 
water, out came a big trout from under the 
very bank where Benny sat, swallowed the 
whole worm at a single gulp, and was back 
under the water again like a flash. Benny 
ran away to Dick again, shouting:— 

‘*O Dick, such a great fish came out, and 
he swallowed my biggest worm right down 
whole.” 

“ Blazes!’ cried Dick, you’ve lost me 
another trout. Here, let me see your line.” 

Dick drew from his fly book what leoked 
like a bright colored fly with big wings, fas- 
tened on the end of a string like the small- 
est one on John’s guitar; and he fastened 
this on the line instead of the old hook. 
But the fly was only a false one, made of 
hair and fine, bright feathers and red silk, 
while inside of it was a sharp hook. 

Benny went back to his old place, sat 
down on the grassy bank, and swung the fly 
about over his head. Then he sung all the 
fish songs he remembered, as:— 

“Fishy, come, fishy, come bite my hook, 
T’ll go captain if you’ll go cook,”’ 
and,— 
‘Little fishes in the brook, 
I can catch ’em with a hook, 
Maggie fry ’em in a pan, 
Jenny, Benny, eat ’em fast as they can.” 

You see he couldn’t quite settle which 
should eat them most, he or Jenny. But 
never a trout hopped up for the fly; and he 
dropped it lower and swept it along just a 
few inches above the water. About this 
time John came back along that way, and, 
dropping in his hook a few rods off, he 
pulled out a fish immediately. But all the 
time he moved so carefully that Benny did 
not see him. There was once in a while a 
splash up by Benny, and John saw that just 
before each splash Benny dodged his rod up, 
and he came nearer to see what the little 
fisherman might be about. Benny’s fly 
came down again in another place to within 
about six inches of the water, and there it 
stayed and swung. Suddenly up hopped a 
big trout, and up jumped the fly before he 
could touch it; and back he went splash into 
the brook. He came out of the water al- 
most his whole length,—nine or ten inches. 

Why don’t you catch him, Benny?”’ 
whispered John. 

‘*T want to see how high I can make him 
jump,” replied the foolish little fisherman. 

Just then the trout jumped again, and the 

Say didn’t fly as quick as it flew before, and 
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the trout hooked himself. Benny tried to 
pull him out, but the rod snapped off, and 
before John could get there, the trout was 
racing down the brook dragging an alder 
stick after him. But as he passed a narrow 
place, John caught it and drew the fish 
down the stream till he was tired out so that 
he got him safely to land. Benny wanted 
to look at him, so John laid him down ata 
safe distance from the brook. He was a 
splendid fellow,—larger than any John or 
Dick had caught. His head and back were 
mottled with brownish green and yellow; 
his sides were of a bluish gray, covered with 
large yellow and crimson spots, and the belly 
was silvery white, but his mouth was all 
black as if he had been eating blueberry pie. 
He had a broad, handsome caudal fin (that’s 
his tail, you know), and two on each side, 
and one underneath, and a great one and a 
very little one on his back. He kept jump- 
ing and thrashing about all the time, and at 
every jump he got down nearer the water. 
At last he bounded upon the very edge of 


the brook, and Benny threw himself down 
and put his arm between him and the water, 
but the trout bounced right over his arm. 
Benny sprang after him, lost his balance, 
and tumbled head-first into the brook after 
the trout. John heard the splash, and came 
back just in time to see Benny come stag- 
gering along the bank, puffing and scolding, 
and blowing the water from his nostrils. 
John stripped off Benny’s clothes, wrung 
the water out of them, and put them on him 
again. He made him run about while the 
horse was being harnessed and the fishing 
tackle packed, then wrapped a big woolen 
shawl about him, and drove away home. 
And this was the story John told his 
mother and Jenny :— 
“Benny caught a trout, 

Pulled him out; 

Then let him in 

To see him swim. 

He bruised his nose 

And wet his clothes, 

Agoing down 

To see him drown.”’ 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ CLUB. 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


O one absent tonight; that is good!” 
exclaimed Mr. Johnson, as he took 
his accustomed seat, and glanced around at 
the bright array of smiling faces which had 
arranged themselves for the evening’s enter- 
tainment. ‘I’m glad to find that the inter- 
est in our meetings does not diminish. 
What subject shall we converse upon to- 
night? If any one will suggest something, 
I will be very glad to tell all I know about 
it. Ah! I see Helen has something already 
to inquire about. Well, what is it, my little 
one?” 

‘¢O papa, I should like to ask about some- 
thing, if you please. This morning when I 
was taking a walk with Robbie, we stopped 
at the bridge to see the cars go under, and a 
freight train went by. Oh, it was ever so 
long, and some of the cars were full of sheep 
and oxen, all huddled together, and the en- 
gine that pulled the train was the largest 
one that I ever saw, and the name of it was 
Hercules. I asked Robbie what that meant, 
but he did not know exactly, so I thought I 
would ask you tonight.” 

“‘T am very glad that you did, my daugh® 


ter, for it is well that everybody should 
know the meaning of names which occur 
frequently in everyday life. Hercules was 
one of the most celebrated heroes of heath- 
en mythology. He was famed for his great 
strength, and his name is used in the Eng- 
lish language when we wish to denote great 
power, as Herculean efforts. Hercules was 
the son of Amphitryon and Alcmena, and 
the twin brother of Iphicles. When these 
beys were infants in their cradle, Juno sent 
two great serpents into their bedroom to de- 
vour them. When Iphicles saw these disa- 
greeable monsters coming, he set up a shout 
and alarmed the house, but Hercules scram- 
bled up on his feet, seized the serpents by 
the throat and strangled them. This was 
considered pretty smart for a baby eight 
months old, and I suppose Alcmena, his 
mother, told the story to every one, same as 
the mothers of the present day tell the won- 
derful achievements of their children. But 
this was only the beginning of Hercules’s 
strength; his after life was illustrated by 
still more marvelous feats. 

His education was early attended to. 
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From Castor he learned the use of arms; 
from Autolycus how to drive a chariot; 
Eurytus taught him how to shoot with a bow 
and arrow; Lynus how to play on the lyre, 
and Eumolpus to sing. When he was eigh- 
teen years of age he slew a lion that de- 
voured his father’s sheep, and then waged 
war against the Orchomenians, and relieved 
his country from an annual tax of one hun- 
dred oxen, which they had been obliged to 
pay them. Creon, at that time king of 
Thebes, ws so grateful for this service, that 
he gave him Megara, his daughter for a 
wife. By command of Jupiter, Hercules 
was ordered to go to Mycene and submit 
to the will of Eurystheus, and to perform any 
labor he should choose to direct, Eurystheus 
being king of Mycenz. Hercules refused to 
go,and Juno punished him by rendering 
him insane. During this fit of madness he 
flung his own children into the fire. When 
he came to himself again, he felt so badly at 
what he had done that he hid himself from 
society. Finally he consulted the oracle of 
Apollo, and was told that he must submit 
himself twelve years to the king of 
Eurystheus. So Hercules gave away his 
wife, and went to Mycene to do the will of 
the king. 

‘* Eurystheus, afraid of Hercules, deter- 
mined to impose upon him such labors as 
would be likely to cause his death. The 
first thing he told him to do was to killa 
terrible lion which roamed in the Nemean 
forest and ravaged the country thereabout. 
This was the commencement of his twelve 
labors, and to prepare for them he was pro- 
vided with a sword by Mercury, a bow from 
Apollo, a breast-plate of gold from Vulcan, 
a robe from Minerva and horses from Nep- 
tune. Taking his bow and arrows, Hercules 
went into the forest to seek the lion. He 
cut himself a mammoth club. Finding the 
ferocious beast, he fired at him with the ar- 
rows; but finding it rather slow work, he 
chased him with his club, drove him into his 
den, and after a rough and tumble fight, 
finally choked him. Shouldering the mon- 
ster, he marched with him to Mycene and 
showed him to Eurystheus. This monarch 
was so startled at seeing Hercules victorious 
over such a powerful beast, that he ordered 
him never to come inside the walls of the 
city again, but wait outside for orders. His 
fear of Hercules was so great that he had a 
great brass vessel made and buried in the 
ground, and ran and got into this when he 


heard that Hercules was near the city. 
Hercules always clothed himself after this 
with the skin of the Nemean lion, and it is 
thus that we generally see his picture or 
statue, with this great skin on his shoulders 
and his club in his hand. 

‘* The second labor was to destroy a hydra, 
a monster with nine heads, eight of them 
mortal, and the centre one immortal, which 
lived in the marsh about Lerna. Hercules 
got into his chariot, took his nephew Iolaus 
with him, and drove to the marsh. Finding 
the creature’s hole, he shot fiery darts at it 
till it came out. Grasping it with one hand, 
while it twisted about his legs, he crushed 
its heads with his club, but he found that 
when he crushed one head two more sprang 
up in its place. At the same time a great 
crab came to the hydra’s assistance, and bit 
Hercules’s feet. This was easily killed, but 
Iolaus was called to help destroy the hydra. 
Iolaus set fire to the trees, and when Her- 
cules crushed a head, he would sear the 
place with a burning brand, thus preventing 
a new head from growing. The immortal 
one was then readily subdued, cut off, buried 
and a great stone set on it. The hero then 
cut up the body, and dipped his arrows in 
the gall, thus making them fatally poison- 
ous. 

‘‘His third labor was to bring to Eurys- 
theus a celebrated stag with golden horns, 
and remarkable for its fleetness. For a 
whole year Hercules was chasing this animal 
through the forest; but at last tired out, it 
attempted to swim the River Ladon, when 
Hercules struck it with an arrow, captured 
it, and was bearing it on his shoulders alive, 
when he met Diana, who was very angry at 
him for shooting her sacred stag; but when 
he explained the reason of his act, she for- 
gave him, and allowed the animal to be car- 
ried to Mycene. 

‘“*The fourth labor was to capture a wild 
boar, which haunted the neighborhood of 
Erymanthus and did much damage. Her- 
cules set out on this expedition with the 
same unconcern that he usually exhibited. 
On his way he stopped with the Centaurs, a 
queer race, said to be half men and half horse. 
A quarrel arose between them, and Hercu- 
les came off victorious. During the fight he 
wounded Chiron, the most celebrated of the 
Centaurs, in the knee with one of his poi- 
soned arrows. Regretting the act, Hercules 
ran up and plucked out the arrow and tried 
to heal the wound, but it was impossible, 
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and Chiron died. Hercules then went on, 
-chased the boar till he caught him, and car- 
ried him to King Eurystheus, who was so 
frightened at the sight that he hid himself 
in his big brass kettle for several days. 
‘For the fifth labor Hercules was com- 
manded to cleanse the Augean stables, 
Augeas, king of Elis, possessed an immense 
number of cattle, and the stables where they 
were kept had not been cleaned out for 
many years. Hercules wentto King Augeas, 
and without telling him that Eurystheus had 
ordered him to do it, offered to clean out the 
stables in one day if Augeas would give him 
one-tenth of his cattle. The Elian king, 
thinking such a feat impossible, agreed to it 
before his son Phyleus, who witnessed the 
agreement. Hercules then simply broke 
down an intervening wall and let two rivers, 
Alpheus and Peneus, run through, and the 
stables were speedily cleansed. Augeas, 
the king, then very meanly refused to pay 
Hercules as he agreed to, saying that as it 
-was done by command of Eurystheus he had 
mo right to any reward. He even went so 


~ far as to deny ever having promised any- 


thing, but the case was carried to court, and 
Phyleus testified against his own father. 
This so enraged the king that he sent both 
Phyleus and Hercules out of Elis. The lat- 
ter returned to his master, and found that 
the refused io count this task among the 
twelve labors because he had done it for 
pay. Some years after this Hercules re- 
turned with an army to Elis, killed old King 
Augeas, and put Phyleus on’the throne. 

‘* His sixth labor was to free that part of 
Arcadia near Lake Stymphalus, from myri- 
‘ads of carnivorous birds which ravaged the 
country. At first he was puzzled how to 
get at the feathery torments, but Minerva 
got some huge brazen rattles from Vulcan 
and brought them to Hercules. Standing 
on a hill with these he scared up the birds, 
and then shot them. 

‘¢For the seventh labor he brought alive 
‘into Peloponnesus a great wild bull which 
had laid waste the island of Crete. Un- 
luckily he let it loose again, and it ran over 
Sparia and Arcadia, and finally brought up 
‘in Marathon, where it did immense damage 
‘to the inhabitants. 

‘¢ The eighth labor was to bring to Eurys- 
‘theus the mares of King Diomede. These 
‘mares were very fierce, and fed on human 
flesh. Hercules sailed to Thrace, fought 
the grooms who had charge of the animals, 


overcame them and led the mares down to 
the seashore in order to embark with them 
for home. But the people armed themselves 
and pursued him. Hercules asked Abderus, 
one of his companions, to look after the 
mares while he went back to whip the pur- 
suers. He did this easily, but during his 
absence the mares killed Abderus and tore 
him to pieces. Hercules founded a city by 
the tomb of his slaughtered friend, and 
called it Abdera. He then carried the mares 
to Mycene and delivered them to the king. 

‘¢ Eurystheus now wanted a belt that be- 
longed to Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, 
and it was the ninth labor of Hercules to 
bring this for Admeta, the king’s daughter. 
Taking with him some friends, Hercules ar- 
rived at Hippolyte’s kingdom, and she came 
forward to inquire his errand. On making 
it known she promised to bring the girdle to 
him on board the ship. Juno, on hearing of 
this, spread the report that Hercules was 
going to carry off the queen; thereupon the 
people armed and hastened to the ship to 
rescue her. Hercules saw them coming, 
and thinking that Hippolyte had betrayed 
him he slew her and sailed away with the 
girdle. 

‘*His tenth labor was to slay a monster 
named Geryon, king of an island called Ery- 
thea. This monster had a body like three 
men united, and was frightful to behold. 
He owned some purple oxen, which were 
guarded by a two-headed dog named Orthos, 
and a herdsman named Eurytion. Hercules 
arrived at Erythea, and first encountered 
Orthos, but quickly despatched him with his 
club, and also Eurytion, who came to the 
rescue. Then starting with the oxen he got 
off a little way, when Geryon discovered him 
and attacked him; but Hercules’s poisoned 
arrows soon finished the monster, and he 
brought the purple oxen safely to Eurys- 
theus, who sacrificed them to Juno. 

‘*Eurystheus now demanded fof the 
eleventh labor that Hercules should bring 
him three golden apples from the garden of 
the Hesperides. This garden, which con- 
tained the tree that bore the golden fruit, 
belonged to Juno, and she appointed the 
three daughters of Atlas to guard them, but 
becoming suspicious that these girls helped 
themselves to the golden apples, she sent a 
serpent with a hundred heads to look out for 
it. Hercules set out for this garden, but 
the journey was long, and he performed 
many extra labors on the way. Finally, he 
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found Prometheus bound to a rock, and a 
vulture devouring his liver, which grew 
again as fastas devoured. As this had been 
going on for thirty thousand years, Hercules 
thought a change would be beneficial, so he 
killed the rapacious bird and set Prometheus 
free. In return for this kindness, Prome- 
theus told Hercules to get Atlas to procure 
the three apples. Now Atlas was support- 
ing the heavens on his head, but he told 
Hercules that if he would hold up the heav- 
ens for him he would get the fruit. He did 
so, but Atlas said he guessed he would carry 
the apples to Eurystheus, and let Hercules 
continue to support the heavens. ‘All 
right,’ said Hercules, ‘ but as my head aches 
a little, won’t you be good enough to hold 
them while I make a pad to put on?’ Atlas 
innocently assented, took his old position, 
and Hercules picked up the apples and 
walked off, chuckling. 

‘*Qne more labor remained for our hero, 
and that was to bring upon earth the three- 
headed dog Cerberus, a monster stationed at 
the entrance of hell so that no one could get 
out. This was the most difficult and dan- 
gerous labor of all, but Hercules accom- 
plished it, brought the monster to the king, 
and then carried him back to the infernal 


regions again. 


‘*Hercules was now free from the service 
of Eurystheus. He married Deianira, a 
woman of surpassing beauty, and daughter 
of neus, king of tolia. This wife was 
unwittingly the cause of his death, which 
happened in this wise: Nessus, a Centaur, 


offered some insult to Deianira, for which 
Hercules shot him with an arrow. The 
dying Nessus, wishing for revenge, called 
Deianira to him, and told her if she wished 
to retain the love of Hercules to preserve 
some of the blood which flowed from his 
wound. The unsuspecting woman did so, 
and some time after, when Hercules had 
built an altar to Jupiter, he sent a messen- 
ger to his wife for a splendid robe to wear 
while he offered a sacrifice. Deianira 
thought this was a good time to try the 
virtue of Nessus’s blood, so she dipped the 
robe in it. Hercules put it on, and in a 
short time began to feel the effects of the 
poison of the hydra in whose gall had been 
dipped the arrow which wounded Nessus. 
Maddened by the pain, Hercules attempted 
to tear the fatal shirt from his body, but it 
adhered so closely that the flesh came off 
with it. Seeing no hope of relief, he as- 
cended a funeral pyre, and while it was 
burning a thunder cloud conveyed him to 
heaven, where he was made immortal. 

‘‘ This is the story of Hercules, and it is 
well for you to know it, as the incidents I 
have related are often referred to in books 
and conversation, and you will be able now 
to understand what is meant by them.” 

All the children expressed themselves 
heartily pleased with their father’s account 
of the great mythological hero. Mary then 
proposed that Alice Trull, Fanny Tompkins 
and Lizzie Hathaway be admitted members 
of the club, which was immediately done, 
every one voting in the affirmative. 


BABY LOUISE. 


|} love with you, baby Louise! 
With your silken hair and your soft, blue 
eyes, 
And the dreamy wisdom that in them lies, 
And the faint, sweet smiles you brought from the 
skies— 
God's sunshine, baby Louise. 


When you fold your hands, baby Louise, 
Your hands like a fairy’s, so tiny and fair, 
With a pretty, innocent, saint-like air, 
Are you trying to think of some angel-taught 
prayer 
You learned above, baby Louise ? 


6 


I’m in love with you, baby Louise! 
Why! you never raise your beautiful head! 
Some day, little one, your cheek will grow red 
With a flush of delight to hear the words said, 
**T love you,’”’ baby Louise. 


Do you hear me, baby Louise ? 
I have sung your praises for nearly an hour, 
And your lashes keep drooping lower and lower, 
And—you’re gone to sleep like a weary flower, 
Ungrateful baby Louise! 
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Asparagus Soup. 
Porgies en Matelote. 
Ragout of Veal. Curried Rice. 
Boiled Cherry Pudding. 


ASPARAGUS Soup at this season is an inex- 
pensive and delightful luxury. Put a small 
knuckle of veal into the soup-kettle with two 
quarts of water, two ounces of lean salt pork, 
one onion sliced, a large handful of spinach 
leaves, and all except the green heads of a bunch 
of asparagus. Cook gently for two hours after 
it begins to boil; lift out the meat and set it 
aside for a breakfast dish of mince or croquettes; 
remove the bones, and strain the soup through a 
fine sieve, pressing the pulp of the spinach 
through with a wooden spoon. Season with 
white pepper and salt, and return to the fire; 
thicken with a tablespoonful of flour mixed with 
cream, and add the asparagus heads, which have 
been boiled separately in salted water. Simmer 
for five minutes, and turn into the soup-tureen 
over dice of toasted bread. 


PoRGIES EN MATELOTE.—This very excel- 
lent way of cooking fresh fish is really little more 
than stewed fish. Put two ounces of butter in a 
stew-pan, and when melted, stir in two table- 
spoonfuls of flour. When this begins to color, 
add slowly a pint of hot water or broth, a teacup- 
ful of claret or white wine, half a dozen small 
onions, a few sprigs of parsley, and salt and pep- 
per. Simmer for half an hour, and put in the 
fish cut in pieces two inches long. Add enough 
water to cover it, and a dozen or so of canned 
mushrooms, and cook until the fish lets loose 
from the bone. Dish it, place the onions and 
mushrocms around, and garnish with slices of 
lemon and squares of toast. This dish is very 
good and less expensive without the wine and 
mushrooms. 


RaGout OF VEAL.—Take three pounds of 
breast or shoulder, and cut it in pieces two 
inches square. Put a little butter, or the fat 
from the top of soups in a frying-pan, and when 
it hisses lay in the meat. Fry lightly on both 
sides, seasoning well as you turn it. Sprinkle 
well with a large tablespoonful of flour, and turn 
again so that the flour browns slightly. Adda 
teacupful of tomatoes, stewed, seasoned and 
thickened, and enough hot water to just 
cover the meat. After stewing slowly for half 
an hour, put in half a dozen young carrots, of 
the little French variety, a dozen young bunch 
onions, and a tablespoonful of minced parsley 
and celery from the young plants. This is a very 
good and inexpensive dish, and for a Sunday 
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dinner has this advantage—it may be made the 
day before, and heated when wanted. 


CURRIED RICE is a nice accompaniment of 
veal in any shape, and especially so of ragout. 
Pick over and wash a cup of rice, and boil in 
salted water. If the water is poured on while it 
is boiling fast, and the rice kept well covered, it 
may be kept from sticking by simply shaking the 
saucepan. The grains will then be whole, while 
if stirred with a spoon it will become a pasty 
mass. Drain in a sieve, and shake until dry and 
fluffy. Mix a tablespoonful of curry powder 


with a gill of the gravy from the ragout, and 
pour over the rice. 


BoILED CHERRY PUDDING is a feast in itself. 
The following recipe is excellent for any kind of 
boiled fresh fruit pudding. Beat two eggs with 
a small teaspoonful of salt, add two cups of milk, 
and enough flour through which two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking-powder have been sifted, to make 
a thick batter. The batter should be rather 

tiffer than cake batter, as the addition of fruit, 

which is always juicy, tends to thin it. Stone 
the cherries, dredge them with flour, having 
first allowed them to stand for an hour in a sieye 
to drain off the juice, and stir in a pudding of 
this size, a heaping pint bowl full. A mold is 
the best to boil a pudding in, although a bag 
with felled seams may be used. It must be 
dipped in hot water, wrung out and floured 
thickly on the inside. If you use a mold, butter 
it plentifully, top and all, and in either case, 
leave room for the pudding to swell. A bag 
must be tied very tightly with a stout string in 
order to exclude the water. Plunge into boiling 
water, and do not allow the water to stop boiling 
for an instant until it is done, which will be in an 
hour and a half. Take out the mold or bag, and 
plunge quickly into cold water, and turn out 
without loss of time. It should be eaten at 
once. 

A nice sauce is made with a half-cup of butter 
creamed with two cups of sugar, a dessertspoon- 
ful of cornstarch wet with a little cold water, 
and stirred in a cupful of cherry juice which you 
have boiling in a saucepan. Add a glass of wine 
if liked, and pour over the butter and sugar, 
beating hard for five minutes. 


SUMMER SWEETS FOR WINTER USBE. 


PINEAPPLE PRESERVES.—Pare the fruit, then 
holding it firmly by the crown with the left 
hand, take a fork in the right, insert it above the 
eyes of the fruit, beginning at the base, and pull 
the separate sections off from the core. This 
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eaves the pineapple tender and juicy, and is also 
much the best way to prepare it for the table. 
In slicing it you cut against the grain, and take 
in the core, which is always tough and tasteless. 
Weigh, and allow three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar to each pound of fruit. Put in alternate 
layers in a preserving kettle, and add a cup of 
vater for every two pounds of sugar. Heat toa 
boil; lift out the pineapple with a skimmer, and 
lay upon flat dishes in the sun, covering with a 
piece of netting to keep out the insects. Boil 
and skim the syrup for half an hour, return the 
fruit to the kettle, and boil for half an hour. 
Put up in self-sealing jars. 


MARMALADE.—Select well-ripened fruit, but 
without any decaying spots. Pare, and grate 
with a coarse grater, or mince it fine with a 
chopping-knife, leaving out every particle of 
core. Allow a pound of sugar to every pint of 
the grated or chopped pineapple. Make a syrup 
by adding a small cup of water to every two 
pounds of sugar. Boil and skim. Put the fruit 
in a granite or porcelain saucepan, and heat by 
setting it over the fire within a large pan of 
boiling water. When it is smoking hot all 
through, add the syrup, set the saucepan over a 
slow fire, and boil until it is a clear paste, which 
will be in from half to three-quarters of an hour. 
Stir constantly with a wooden spoon. Glass 
tumblers or pint cans are best for sealing up 
marmalades. 


Tomato Fies are a unique, and delightful 
preserve. The red plum-shaped tomato will give 
a beautiful red sweetmeat, and the yellow egg 
variety a golden yellow preserve that is equally 
handsome. Scald with boiling water to take off 
the skins. Put five pounds of the tomatoes in 
an earthen bowl with four pounds of sugar, and 
let them stand over night. In the morning 
drain off the syrup and boil it, skimming as 
usual. Put in the tomatoes with the juice of 
two lemons, and a quarter of a pound of ginger- 
root tied in a muslin bag, and boil slowly for half 
an hour. Take out the fruit with a skimmer, 
and set in the sun to harden. Boil the syrup 
down until it thickens; pack the fruit in jars, 
and fill up with the hot syrup. 


STALE BREAD.—This can be utilized in so 
many ways, that the young housekeeper need 
never be annoyed when her supply of the staff 
of life is greater than the demand. To convert 
it into a breakfast dish when tired of toast, cut 
the bread into slices an inch thick, remove the 
crusts and uneven ends; dry these fragments, 
the crusts and broken pieces, in a slow oven, and 
pulverize with the rolling-pin. To one pint of 
sweet milk add a well-beaten egg and a little 
salt. Dip each slice in this mixture and moisten 


well, then into the pulverized crusts, and fry in 
sufficient boiling fat to cover the bread. Sugar 
can be added to the milk, if taste suggests it, or 
when done, dusted on the sliges with a little cin- 
namon. Shake each slice well as you lift it from 
the pan, to free it from every particle of grease. 
If hurriedly or carelessly put in the dish without 
observing this precaution, the bread will absorb 
the grease, and, in consequence, be uneatable. 
To be good, the slices should be well browned, 
hot and dry when served. 


VeAL Loar ror Luncu or TeEA.—Take 
from two to four pounds of good veal cooked in 
as little water as possible, add one small tea- 
spoonful of salt, boil one and one-half hours. 
Then chop fine and measure the meat, and use 
one-half as much rolled crackers as there is meat. 
Add one cup of sweet cream or the liquor that 
the meat was boiled in, three well-beaten eggs; 
one rounding teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth of 
black pepper, two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter. Mix all thoroughly together, and make 
into a loaf. Bake one hour in a slow oven. 
When perfectly cold cut with a sharp knife into 
thin slices. 


‘ 


GouFFE’s ENGLISH CARAMELS.—Boil some 
sugar with a little water until it begins to form 
large air bubbles; then skim a little off with the 
finger, and instantly plunge your hand into some 
cold water. If the sugar comes off easily, and is 
brittle, it has attained the right degree of boil- 
ing. Now add to each half-pound of sugar one 
tablespoonful of lemon juice, and boil up again 
to the breaking point. Let the sugar cool, and 
pour it on a slightly oiled marble slab. When 
nearly cold, cut it into tablets with a one-inch 
square sugar-cutter, and put the tablets on a 


sieve in a dry place. P 


REciIPE FOR TOFFEE.—Put into a_ bright 
stewpan one gill of water, one pound of lump 
sugar, one ounce of butter, one tablespoonful of 
brown coloring, three drops of essence of lemon. 
Boil all together, but do not stir the mixture. 
As soon as the toffee seems likely to set, try it by 
dropping a little ona lightly-greased marble slab, 
and, when cold, divide into squares. 


GINGER CANDY, which may be given to chil- 
dren with colds, is made by boiling one pound of 
clarified sugar with a very little water until it is 
brittle. When cool, stir in one teaspoonful of 
powdered ginger. Or beat the white of an egg 
very light, and add this to the sugar with twenty 
drops of Jamaica ginger. Pour upon buttered 
plates, and mark before it is too stiff in the form 
of blocks. When cold, you have to chip them 
apart with a cold, sharp knife. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


A Curious BripGe.—‘‘They are coming, 
and will be most likely to cross the river by the 
rocks yonder,’’ observed Raoul. 

“How, swim it?’’ Iasked. is a torrent 
there!’? 

“*Oh, no,”’ answered the Frenchman; ‘ mon- 
keys would rather go into fire than water. 
If they cannot leap the stream, they will bridge 
it.” 

“ Bridge it! And how ?”’ 

‘‘Stop a moment, captain, and you shall see.”’ 

The half-human voices now sounded nearer, 
and we could perceive that the animals were ap- 
proaching the spot where we lay. Presently 
they appeared upon the opposite bank, headed 
by an old gray chieftain, and officered like so 
many soldiers. They were, as Raoul stated, of 
the comadreja, or ring-tailed tribe. 

One, an aide-de-camp, or chief pioneer, per- 
haps, ran out upon a projecting rock, and, after 
looking across the stream as if calculating the 
distance, scampered back, and appeared to com- 
municate with the leader. This produced a 
movement in the troops. Commands were is- 
sued, and fatigue parties were detailed, and 
marched to the front. Meanwhile several of the 
comadrejas—engineers, no doubt—ran along the 
bank, examining the trees on both sides. 

At length they all collected around a tall cot- 
ton-wood, that grew over the narrowest part of 
the stream, and twenty or thirty of them scam- 
pered up its trunk. On reaching a high 
point, the foremost—a strong fellow—ran out 
upon a limb, and taking several turns of his tail 
around it, slipped off, and hung head down- 
wards. The néxt on the limb, also a stout one, 
climbed down the body of the first, and whipping 
his tail tightly round the neck and forearm of 
the latter, dropped off in his turn, and hung 
head down. The third repeated the manceuvre 
upon the second, and the fourth upon the third, 
and so on, until the last one upon the string rest- 
ed his fore paws upon the ground. 

The living chain now commenced swinging 
backward and forward, like the pendulum of a 
clock. The motion was slight at first, but grad- 
ually increased, the lowermost monkey striking 
his hands violently on the earth as he passed the 
tangent of the oscillating curve. Several others 
upon the limbs above aided the movement. 

This continued until the monkey at the end of 
the chain was thrown among the branches of a 
tree on the opposite bank. Here, after two or 
three vibrations, he clutched a limb and held 
fast. This movement was executed adroitly, 
just at the culminating point of the oscillating, 
in order to save the intermediate links from the 
violence of a too sudden jerk. 


The chain was now fast at both ends, forming 
a complete suspension bridge, over which the 
whole troop, to the number of four or five hun- 
dred, passed with the rapidity of thought. 

It was one of the most comical sights I ever 
beheld, to witness the quizzical expression of the 
countenances along the living chain. 

The troop was now on the other side, but how 
were the animals forming the bridge to get them- 
selves over? This was the question which sug- 
gested itself. Manifestly by number one letting 
go his tail. But then the point appui on the 
other side was much lower down, and number 
one, with half a dozen of his neighbors, would be 
dashed against the opposite bank, or soused into 
the water. 

Here, then, was a problem, and we waited 
with some curiosity for its solution. It was soon 
solved. A monkey was now seen attaching his 
tail to the lowest on the bridge, another girded 
him in a similar manner, and another, and so on, 
until a dozen more were added to the string. 
These last were all powerful fellows; and run- 
ning up to a high limb, they lifted the bridge into 
a position-almost: horizontal. 

Then ascream from the last monkey of the new 
formation warned the tail end that all was ready; 
and the next moment the whole chain was 
swung over, and landed safely on the opposite 
bank. The lowermost links now dropped off like 
a melting candle, while the higher ones leaped to 
the branches and came down bythe trunk. The 
whole troop then scampered off into the chappar- 
al and disappeared. 


HeE’pD RATHER BE HunG.—In the middle ages 
there were two chances of life at the last moment 
accorded to a malefactor condemned to death, 
besides a free pardon from the sovereign. One 
of these was the accidental meeting of a cardinal 
with the procession to execution; the other was 
the offer of a maiden to marry the condemned 
man, or, in the case of a woman sentenced to 
death, the offer of a man to make her his wife. 
The claim of the cardinals was a curious one. 
They pretended to have inherited the privileges 
with which the vestal virgins of old Rome were 
invested. 

In 1309 a man was condemned to be hung in 
Paris for some offence. As he was being led to 
execution down the street of Aubry-le-Boucher, 
he met the cardinal of St. Eusebius, named Ro- 
chette, who was going up the street. The car- 
dinal immediately took oath that the meeting 
was accidental, and demanded the release of the 
criminal. It was granted. 

In 1376, Charles V. was appealed to in the case 
of a man who was about to be hanged, when a 
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young girl in the crowd cried out that she would 
take him for her husband. Charles decreed that 
the man was to be given up to her. 

In 1382, a similar case came before Charles 
VI., which we shall quote verbatim from the 
royal pardon: ‘‘ Henrequin Dontart was con- 
demned by the judges of our court in Peronne to 
be drawn to execution on a hurdle, and then 
hung by the neck till dead. In accordance with 
the decree, he was drawn and carried by the 
hangmen to the gibbet, and when he had the 
rope round his neck, then one Jeannette Mour- 
chon, a maiden of the town of Hammaincourt, 
presented herself before the provost and his lieu- 
tenant, and supplicated and required of the 
aforesaid provost and his lieutenant, to deliver 
over to her the said Dontart, to be her husband. 
Wherefore the execution was interrupted, and he 
was led back to prison . and by the 
tenor of these letters it is our will that the said 
Dontart be pardoned and released.”’ 

Another instance we quote from the diary of a 
Parisian citizen of the year 1430. He wrote:— 

“On January 10, 1430, elever. men were taken 
to the Halles to be executed, and the heads of 
ten were cut off. The eleventh was a handsome 
young man of twenty-four. He was having his 
eyes bandaged when a young girl born at Halles, 
came boldly forward and asked for him. And 
she stood to her point, and maintained her right 
so resolutely, that he was taken back to prison 
in the Chatelet, where they were married, and 
then he was discharged.”’ 

This custom has so stamped itself upon the 
traditions of the peasantry, that all over France 
it is the subject of popular tales and anecdotes; 
with one of the latter we will conclude :— 

In Normandy, a man was at the foot of the 
gibbet, the rope was round his neck, when a 
sharp-featured woman came up and demanded 
him. The criminal looked hard at her, and, 
turning tothe hangman, said :— 


““A pointed nose, a bitter tongue !— 
Proceed! I’d rather far be hung.”’ 


FROZEN TO A DEPTH OF SIx HUNDRED 
FEET.—Scientific men have been perplexed for 
many years over the phenomenon of a certain 
well at Yakutsk, Siberia. A Russian mer- 
ehant in 1828 began to dig the well, but he gave 
up the task three years later, when he had dug 
down thirty feet and was still in solidly frozen 
soil. Then the Russian Academy of Science dug 
away at the well for months, but stopped when 
it had reached a depth of three hundred and 
eighty-two feet, when the ground was still frozen 
as hard as arock. In 1844 the Academy had the 
temperature of the excavation carefully taken at 
various depths, and from these data it was esti- 
mated that the ground was frozen to a depth of 
six hundred and twelve feet. Geologists have 
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decided that the frozen valley of the lower Lena 
is a formation of the glacial period. They be- 
lieve, in short, that it froze solidly then, and 
never since had a chance to thaw out. 


ANECDOTE OF WEDGWOOD.—His persever- 
ance—one of Wedgwood’s strongest characteris- 
tics—receives illustration by an incident in con- 
nection with the production of the famous 
Portland vases. It affords one of the glimpses 
into the inner nature of the man which reveals 
its force more than could be told in volumes. 
The task of imitating the Portland vases in the 
form of jasper ware was no easy one, and in un- 
dertaking it none knew better than Wedgwood 
how much depended on the issue. The vases 
were molded time after time, but as often, when 
submitted to the crucial test of firing, they were 
drawn from the oven in an unsatisfactory state. 
Again and again the vases were formed in plastic 
clay with irreproachable symmetry. Either the 
fire was unkind, or the materials were faulty, 
but for six months there were persistent and dis- 
heartening failures. At the end of this time, 
one of the workmen, after further proof of non- 
success, addressed Wedgwood in despair:— 

‘*Master, we have drawn the oven again, and 
we haven’t got a single good vase.”’ 

Wedgwood’s reply was characteristically home- 
ly and terse. 


“‘Well, you have had your wages, haven’t you? 
Go on.” 

The trials did proceed, and shortly after the 
celebrated vases, the admiration of connoisseurs, 
were produced, with a fidelity to the original, 
which, until the result was obtained, was 
thought to be impossible. 


CuiLp Lire.—Many a child goes astray, not 
because there is a want of prayer or virtue at 
home, but simply because home lacks sunshine. 
A child needs smiles as much as flowers need 
sunbeams. Children look little beyond the pres- 
ent moment. If a thing pleases they are apt to 
seek it; if it displeases they are apt to avoid it. 
If home is the place where faces are sour, and 
words harsh, and fault-finding is ever in the 


ascendant, they will spend as many hours as pos- 
sible elsewhere. 


BEARDING THE LION In His Den.—“ Life” 
(London) says: ‘‘The new and very fashionable 
perfume called Edenia, of Lundborg, is not only 
the favorite scent of the Prince of Wales, but is 
in immense demand in the grand monde here as 
well as on the continent. I learn that the late 
King of Spain accorded to Lundborg the privi- 
lege of exclusively providing perfumery for the 
use of the Royal family of Spain.’’ As the 
Lundborg perfumes are an American manufac- 
ture all Americans will appreciate the above 
heading. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briggs, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to May Puzzles. 


67.—Consolidated. 

68.—T MESIS 69.—M ALAR 
MELEE AGAMA 
ELSE LA? is 
SEE AM 
E RASED 

70.—Whole 

.—CuvettkE P 
HotspuR HIS 
Alveoll HAREM 
RhachiS risus BS 
AwlworT SETTLE 
CachirlI MELEE 
Tabi£#i.c SEER 

73.—Precursor-y. 74.—Rope-r. 

75.—Per-s. 76.—Run-e. 
77.—Orfray-s. 78.—Moria-n 
79.—Luna-r. 80.—Manil-a 
81.—Pumic-e. 82.—Punt-o. 
83.—Methy-l. 84.—Kam-e, 
1.—Charade. 


(Solved by sound.) 
‘“‘When this you see remember me,”’ 
The maid said, fair and slender, 
Then gave him there a ToTaL fair 
Of her sweet self so tender. 


He then did gaze in rapt amaze 
Upon the fairy features; 
“This does do one two face of fun 
Right well, thou best of creatures.’’ 


“T would have one two TOTAL fair 
From out the hundred fairest, 
And sworn, forsooth, it was in truth 
Of all the very rarest.”’ 
MERLE. 


Decapitations. 

2.—Behead a witch, and leave a genus of fishes. 

3.—A thick plank, and leave a drier. 

4.—Any thick lump, and leave a dolt. 

5.—A kind of fish, and leave the middle of a 
temple. 

6.—The first of August and leave trusses for 
ruptures. 

7.—A conclusion, and leave a messenger. 

MAUDE. 


Anagrams. 
8.—Curse us? No, sue us. 
9.—Shine up pans. 

10.—Our pet hen. 


11.—Wear the hilt. 

12.—A vile bet. 

13.—Men did evil. 

14.—Live and tie. MUFTI. 


15.—A Diamond. 

1. A letter. 2. A slattern. 3. Ghosts. 4. A 
lizard. 5. Pertaining to the company. 6. Mes- 
merized. 7. Birch camphors. 8. Certain hot 
winds. 9. Ranks. 10. Certain coins. 11. A 
letter, MAUDE. 


16.—A Square. 

1. A long arched gallery, lined on. each side 
with shops. 2. A scoffer. 8. Tosurround. 4. 
A kind of verse. 5. A misdemeanor. 6. Ele- 
vates. Cora 

17.—A Double Acrostic. 
(Words of six letters. ) 

1, The outer joint of the wing of ahawk. 2. 
Certain duties worshipped by the ancient Greeks. 
3. The evil genius of the Persians. 4. Observy- 
ing. 5. Roman copper coins. 

Primals.—To fail. 

Finals.—Marine fishes. 

Connected.—Fragments. 

MAUDE. 


Curtailments. 
18.—Curtail an ancient German nation, and 
leave a sharp-pointed piece. 
19.—A large fresh-water fish, and leave to 
clothe, as a horse, with armor. 
20.—A kind of composite stone, and leavea 
judicial writ. MAUDE. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles received before July 10th, we 
offer a brilliant novelette; and for the next best 
list, a book of poems. 


Solvers. 

Answers to the March puzzles were re- 
ceived from Tellie Phone, J. D. L., KatieSmith, 
Teddy, Peggie Puzzler, Ida May, Nicholas, 
Bridget McQ., Cora A. L., Ann Eliza, Birdie 
Brown, Vinnie, Bert Rand, Teddie, Willie L., 
Jack, Birdie Lane, A. Mary Khan, Eulalie and 
Dull Dick. 


Prize-Winners. 
J. D. L., for the largest list of correct an- 
swers; Ida May, for the next best list. 


New puzzles, of all kinds, are ee wanted 
for publication. 
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EDITOR’S 


DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


A CHEMIST’S LOVE-LETTER. 
BY A SCIENTIFIC FELLER. 


I love thee, Mary, and thou lovest me. 

Our mutual flame is like the affinity 

That doth exist between two simple bodies. 

I am Potassium to thine Oxygen. 

’Tis little that the holy marriage vow 

Shall shortly make us one. That unity 

Is, after all, but metaphysical. 

Oh, would that I, my Mary, were an acid, 

A living acid! and thou an alkali, 

Endowed with human sense, that, brought to- 
gether, 

We both might coalesce into one salt,— 

One homogeneous crystal. Oh, that thou 

Were Carbon, and myself were Hydrogen! 

We would unite to Olefiant gas. 

Or common Coal, or Naphtha. Would to Heaven 

That I were Phosphorus, and thou wert Lime! 

And we of Lime composed a Phosphuret. 

I'd be content to be Sulphuric Acid, 

So that thou might’st be Soda. Im that case, 

We should be Glambus Salts. Wert thou Mag- 
nesia, 

Instead, we’d form the salt that’s named from 
Epsom. 

Could’st thou Potassa be—I, Aquafortis — 

Our happy union should that compound form, 

Nitrate of Potash—otherwise, Saltpetre. 

And, thus our several natures sweetly blent, 

We'd live and love together until death 

Should decompose the fleshly Tertium Quid, 

Leaving our souls to all eternity 

Amalgamated. Sweet, thy name is Briggs, 

And mine is Johnson. Wherefore should we not 

Agree to form a Johnsonate of Briggs? 

We will. The day, the happy day, is nigh, 

When Johnson shall with beauteous Briggs com- 
bine. 


In the procession that followed good Deacon 
Jones to the grave, last summer, Rev. Mr. ——, 
the new minister of East Town, found himself in 
the carriage with an elderly man whom he had 
never met before. They rode in grave silence for 
a few moments, when the clergyman endeavored 
to improve the occasion by serious conversation. 

“This is a solemn duty in which we are en- 
gaged, my friend,”’ he said. 

‘Hey? What do you say, sir?’’ the old man 
returned. ‘‘Can’t you speak louder? I’m hard 
of hearin’.’’ 

“T was remarking,’ shouted the minister, 
“that this is a solemn road we are traveling to- 
day.” 

Sandy road! You don’t call this ere sandy, 
do ye? I guess you ain’t been down to the south 
deestrict. There’s a stretch of road on the old 


pike that beats all I ever see for hard travelin’. 
Only a week before Deacon Jones was tuk 
sick, I met him drivin’ his ox-team along there, 
and the sand was pretty nigh up to the hubs of 
the wheels. The deacon used to get dretful 
riled ’bout that piece of road, and East Town 
does go ahead of all creation for sand.”’ 

The young minister looked blank at the unex- 
pected turn given to his remark; but quickly re- 
covering himself, and raising his voice to its 
highest pitch, he resumed the conversation. 

‘*Our friend has done with all the discomforts 
of earth,”’ he said, solemnly. ‘‘ A small spot of 
ground will soon cover his poor senseless clay.’’ 

“Did you say clay, sir?’’ said the old man 
eagerly. ‘“‘’Tain’t nigh so good to cover sand 
with as medder loam. Sez I to Mr. Brewer, last 
town-meetin’ day, ‘If you'd cart on a few dozen 
loads, and there’s acres of it on the river-bank,’ 
sez I, ‘you'd make as pretty a piece of road as 
there is in Hartford County. But we are slow 
folks in East Town, sir.”’ 

It was perhaps fortunate for the minister at 
that moment that the smell of new-made hay 
from a neighboring field suggested a fresh train 
of thought. 

**Look,”’ said he, with a graceful wave of the 
hand, ‘* what an emblem of the brevity of human 
life! As the grass of the field so man flourish- 
eth, and tomorrow he is cut down.”’ 

**T don’t calculate to cut mine till next week,”’ 
said his companion. ‘‘ You mustn’t cut grass 
too arly; and then agin, you mustn’t cut it too 
late.”’ 

‘**My friend,” shrieked the minister, in a last 
desperate attem >t to make himself understood, 
** this is no place for vain conversation. We are 
approaching the narrow house appointed for all 
the living.”’ 

They were entering the graveyard, but the old 
man stretched his neck from the carriage window 
in the opposite direction. 

**Do you mean Squire Hubbard’s over yonder? 
*Tis rather narrer. They build all them new- 
fangled houses that way now-a-days. To my 
mind, they ain’t nigh so handsome, nor so handy 
to do chores in, as the old-fashioned square ones 
with a broad entry runnin’ clear through to the 
back-door. Well, this is the gettin’-out place, 
aint it? Much obleeged to ye, parson, for your 
entertainin’ remarks.”’ 


A certain judge in the State was a sociable 
man off the bench, and was noted for claiming 
acquaintance with any whose appearance hap- 
pened to please him. Entering a crowded car 
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the other day, his honor found the only unoccu- 
pied seat to be by the side of a smartly-dressed 
and rather good-looking young woman. Ascer- 
taining that the seat was not engaged, the judge 
settled himself comfortably in it, and turning 
with his accustomed, bland, fatherly smile to his 
fair companion said :— 

‘** Your face seems familiar to me, my dear; I 
think I must know you,”’ 

“T should think you might,” said the un- 
known, in a hoarse, whiskey-contralto voice, 
turning a vindictive pair of eyes on the aston- 
ished judge, ‘“‘I should think you might; you 
sent me to the House of Correction for three 
months last winter, you old scoundrel.”’ 

The judge did not press his claim for acquaint- 
ance further in that quarter. 


The average man is openly ashamed of a shab- 
by umbrella,—one of those slouchy, corpulent 
affairs, with the bleached-out covering divorced 
from a third of the rib-tips, and a shoe-string 
clasped around its waist in lieu of the long-van- 
ished elastic. 

How he will hide it as far as possible under 
his arm, run it up his coat-sleeve, tuck it away 
beneath the folds of his coat, keep it between 
himself and the wall, and when he gets in the 
bus, how careful he is to dispose of it in the 
darkest possible corner. 

And if, perchance, anybody spies it out, h8w 
quick he is to head of criticism by explaining 
that it is one he keeps in the office, so convenient 
to have one there, you know; one that you know 
nobody will steal—ha! ha! 

Or maybe he will go a step further—the lying 
rascal!—and say he borrowed it, old Grimshaw 
would never forgive him—ha! ha! 

But when the clouds lower and the raindrops 
begin to patter, who so at ease, so proud and 
happy, as the man with the shabby umbrella, as 
he stalks between rows of unprotected men and 
women with his despised umbrella dripping liquid 
harvest indiscriminately on the just and unjust ? 
Verily, there is nothing in this life wholly good 
or wholly bad. 


“John, I would like to invite in my friend, 
Mrs. Smalley, this evening. Will you be able to 
be in?” 

““No, my dear, I must attend the meeting of 
the Ancient Order of Foresters tonight.’’ 

‘*Well, tomorrow evening ?”’ 

“T have the Ancient Order of United Work- 
men, you know’’—— 

‘“What about Wednesday evening ?”’ 

“Oh, the Odd Fellows meet that night, and 
on Thursday I have a meeting of the Knights of 
Labor to attend; on Friday the Royal Templar 
of Temperance; on Saturday there’s a special 
meeting of the Masonic lodge, and I couldn’t 
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miss that, and then Sunday night—let me see— 
what is there on Sunday night, my dear ?”’ 

‘The Grand and Ancient Order of Christian 
Fellowship.”’ 

Why, I had forgotten. 
that—let me see 

“But you have forgotten another society, 
John, of which you were once a member.”’ 

What’s that ?”’ 

“Your wife’s.”’ 


Am I a member of 


‘*Madam,”’ he said, after a long survey of a 
flower-stand at Central Market yesterday, “‘could 
you recommend me something to place on my 
wife’s grave ?”’ 

“*T think so,’’ she answered, as she looked him 
over, ‘‘ How long has she been dead ?”’ 

**Six years.”’ 

‘Married again ?”’ 

‘*What is that to you?”’ 

‘*Oh, you needn’t be so cranky about it. I’ve 
dealt in cemetery flowers for the last fifteen 
years, and I know about how things work. If 
you are still a widower you want about four dol- 
lars worth of flowers and a border of moss. If 
you are married again you’ll pick out a twenty- 
five cent rose-bush, beat me down to fifteen 
cents, and send it to the cemetery by a car-dri- 
ver.”’ 

He pretended to be very indignant, and went 
to the other end of the market, and bought two 
feeble-looking pinks for seven cents apiece. 


An amusing story of the way in which Wm. 
H. Vanderbilt got decidedly the best of his fath- 
er is thus related in Mr. Croffut’s new book on 
the Vanderbilts. 

William wanted manure from the Fourth ave- 
nue car stables for his Staten Island farm, and 
asked his father how much he would charge for 
ten loads. 

“What will you give?’’ asked the commo- 
dore. 

worth four dollars a load to said 
the farmer. 

“Good enough, I’ll let you have it for that,’’ 
answered the railroad man, having a very decid- 
ed impression that the price named was at least 
twice as much as the stuff was worth. 

Next day he found his rustic son with a scow 
just loaded for home. 

‘*How many loads have you got on that scow, 
Billy ?”’? asked the commodore, in excellent hu- 
mor. 

‘*How many ?’’ repeated the son, feigning 
surprise; ‘‘one, of course.’’ 

“One! why there’s at least thirty!’’ the old 
gentleman exclaimed, inspecting it curiously. 

‘*No, father, I never put but one load on a 
scow—one scow-load! Cast off the lines, Pat!’’ 

The workman from whom the story is derived 
adds :— 
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Perfect Sight!” 

Those “horrid pimples” are 
sure to disappear if you will 
purify your blood by the use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


A young lady of Dover, N. H., writes 
that for a number of years her face was 
covered with pimples, and she was con-- 
stantly annoyed by their appearance. 
Three bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla ren- 
dered her skin perfectly clear. 


““T was troubled, for a long time, witha 
humor, which appeared on my face in 
ugly pimples and blotches. Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla cured me. I consider it the best 
blood purifier in the world.’ — CHARLES 
H. Smrru, North Craftsbury, Vt. 

““We regard Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as a 
real blessing. For pimples and erup- 
tions of almost every description, it is a 
positive cure. We have kept it in our 
family for the past twenty years.’’— Mrs. 
J. W. CocKRELL, Alexandria, Va. 


“‘Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me of 
i 7 pimples, which literally covered my face. 
¥ f Pern It is the best medicine I ever used.” — 

Copyrighted JULIA BERNARDIN, Compton, II. 

‘For some time past my blood has been in a disordered condition. I have been 
sovered from head to foot with small and very irritating blotches. After using 
three bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I am entirely cured.” —CHARLEs OGDEN, 

Camden, N. J. 

‘‘For pimples and eruptions, and for almost every form of skin disease, I con- 
sider Ayer’s Sarsaparilla an infallible cure. I have used it in my family for the 
past eighteen years.”” — Mrs. E. W. DantE;s, Pottsville, Pa. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
{ Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5 


| The Best Hair Preservative. 


The occasional application of Ayer’s| No preparation has ever reached so 
Hair Vigor will preserve the health, | high a standard of excellence, for re- 
color, and beauty of the hair to an ad-| storing faded or gray hair to its original 
vanced age. | color, for removing dandruff, or for pro- 

“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for the “ucing a healthy and luxuriant growth 
last ten years. It is an excellent pre-| Of hair, as Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 
servative. I am now 50 years of age,| ‘“‘My hair was gray, and fast falling 
and my hair is in as healthy a condition | out; my scalp was also covered with dan- 
as when I was 25. I use one bottle a druff. After using three bottles of Ayer’s 
year, and expect to continue to do so’ Hair Vigor the dandruff disappeared, 
while I live.””—Rev. H. P. Williams, and my hair became black and _ vigor- 
Davidson College, N. C. | ous.’”?— Eva Emerson, Holyoke, Mass. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Cuo., vow I], Mass. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


RAVEN 


SHOE DRESSING 


Absolut-ly the best. Softens and pre- Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 
serves leather, Makes ladies’ shoes commenit. Ise onomical. Takeno 
look neic, not varnished, . Beware of imitations. han 
BUTTON & OTTLEY, MFRS., NEW YORK. 
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EPPS’S 


CGRATEFUL— COMFORTINC. 


COCOA 


HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE. 


The most Powerful Healing 
Ointment ever Discovered. 


s Henry’s Carbolic Salve cures 
‘Henry's Carbolic Salve allays 


Henry’s Carbolic Salve heals 
Henry’s Carbolic Salve cures 
Henry’s Carbolic Salve heals 


Ask for Henry’s—Take No Other. 
"BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
Price 25 cts., mail prepaid 30 cts. 

JOHN F. HENRY & 00., New York. 
rite for Iluminated Book. 


FACE, HANDS, FEET, 
and all their imperfections, including Fa- 
cial Development, Superfiuous Hair, Birth 
Marks, Moles, Warts, Moth, Freckles, Red 
Nose, Acne, B’1lk Heads, Scars, Pitting and 
their treatment, Dr. John H. Woodbury, 
$7 N. Pear! St., ALBANY, N.Y. Est’b’d 1870, Send 10c. for book. 


GOR 


NER VOU Sa 
UEBILATATED MEN. 


You are allowed a Jree trial of thirty days of the use 
of Dr. Dye’s Celebrated Voltaic Bett with Electric Sus- 
pen-ory Appliances, for rhe speedy 


o Instant relief. Final cure in 10 da 
PI L ES. and never returns. No purge, no an 


no suppository. Sufferers will learn of a simple remed 
Free, y addressing C. J. MASON, 78 Nassau St., N. Y. 
4 


G) KEY AND NOT 
.WILLWIND ANY WATCH WEAR OUT 


SO LD by watchmakers. By mail, 25c. Circulars 
free. J. S. & Co., 38 Dey St., N.Y. 


{SCRAP-BOOK PICTURES, 10c. 150 
“ Transfer Pictures, 10c. 40 Gem Chromos, 
Or the lot for 25e. H. E. Stay:on, Montpelier, Vt. 


THE WESTON & WELLS’ 


HEALTH BRAIDED WIRE_BUSTLES, 


Pat.March 2, 1880, Aug. 23 ,1881, Aug. 25, 1885, Jan. 19, 1886. 

The Health Braided Wire Bustle, No. 3, is the best medium 
sized Bustleever made. Itis light. flexible,and durable ; it 
will hold out conble the weight of any other Bustle of ‘its 
size, and will not crush. Madeof the fincst watch 
steel, and weighsonly 30z. Retail price, 7 § cents. 


Patented Aug. 25, 1885, Jan. 19, 1886, 
The Paris, No, 3 Braided Wire Bustle, made of the same 

material,a d especial)! z adapted to the prevailirg fashion 

of “ HigH DraPery.” Itis lai ger and r than the Healt 
Row. Price, 75 cents, 


Patented Aug. 25, 1885. 

The Health Braided Wire Dress form, 
mindestru otinic roved arti. le of dress. It is hght, flex- 
ible, and clean'y ; it does not retain perspiration. By allow- 
ing a free circulation, the breasts are k: pt in a healthy con- 
dition, thus enc“uraging their growth instead of retarding 
it, as cotton, wool, hair and other heating appliances are 
sure to do, 

Sold by all Dealers. Sext by mail on receipt of price. 
STOKES, THOMPSON & CO., Agents, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DRU NKENNESS or the Liquor Habit Positively 

Cured in any of its stages. All 
desire or craving for stimulants entirely removed. Medicine 
can be given without knowledge of the patient, by placing it in 
coffee, tea or articles of food. Cures guaranteed. Send for par- 
ticulars. Golden Specific Co. 185 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 


EXPRESSION 130’ stu- 
dents; Catalogue free. S. 8S. Curry, Freeman P1., 
Boston. Summer Session Martha’s Vineyard. 


JOSEPH G' T'S tie Numbers, 303, 404, 382 


STEEL” PENS. 


351, 170, and his other 
Said throughout the World, 


| 
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LLL LL LEZ 
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‘ 
| cure | vuit, loss of Vitality and 
Manhood, and ali kindrs troub'es. Also for many 
ae other diseases. Complete restoration to Health, Vigor, ; 
and Manhood fusranterd. No risk is incurred. us- 
trated pampe et in sealed envelope mailed free by ad- 
ae iressing VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 
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BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


A predigested, non-irritating, easily assimilated food indi- 
cated in all weak and inflamed conditios of the digestive or- 
gans, either in infants or adults. 

It has been the positive means of saving many lives, having 


been successful in hundreds of cas s where other prepared 
foods have failed. 


FOR INFA NTS deprived of mother’s milk, or when 


g, it is 


FOR INVALIDS, either in chronic or acute diseases, 
it restores digestion, and builds up the strength. 


Sold by druggists. Three sizes: 25 cts., 50 cts, $1.00. 
Send for i = with testimonials of eminent phy ici 


HUMORS, 
Skin Blemishes 
ANd 


A, BIRTH MARKS 
Cuticura 


| sone CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Infantile 

and Birth Humors, forallaying Itching, Burning and 
Inflammation, for curing the firsc symptoms of Eczema, Psori- 
asis, Milk Crust, Scall Head, Scrofula, and other inherited skin 
and blood diseases. 

CutTicura, the great Skin Cure, and Cuticura Soap, an 
exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Cuticura Resot- 
VENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are infallible. 

Cutt.ura Remeptgs are absolutely pure and the only in- 
fallible Blood Purifiers and Skia Beautifiers free from poison- 
ous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Quticura, soc.; Soap, 25¢.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Potter Druc AND 
CHEMICAL €o., Bostor, Mass. 


&@™ Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


public institutions, and many mothers. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlingtcn, Vt. 


R Back Acne, Uterine Pains, Soreness and Weakness 


speedily cured by Cuticura ANTI-Pain Pcaster. 
arranted. 25¢. 


THE SOUTHERN BIVOUAC. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
B. F. AVERY & SONS, Publishers, Louisvitte, Ky. 


Send 20 cents for Sample Copy, or $2.00 for 
Annual Subscription; $1.00 six months. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 


I. 
The Sugar Fields of Louisana. R. A. Wilkinson. 
Profusely Illustrated. 
Il. 
Our Last Hunting Grounds. F. L. Oswald. 
II. 


Charles Gayarre, Statesman. Paul H. Hayne. 


With Portrait. 
IV. 


Postal or Local Savings Bank. Edward Atkinson 
The Hobby of Holmes. W. H. Belknap. 
Vi. 

The War in Missouri. R. H. Musser. 
A Charmed Life. Margaret J. Preston. 

The Destruction of Louisville. Caleb Ross. 
IX. 


General Turner Ashby. A E. Richards. 


Comment and Criticism. 
XI. 
Editor’s Table. 
XII. 
Salmagundi. 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
A PRIZE ceive, free, a costly box of goods 
8 which will help all, of either sex, to 


more money mght away than anything else in this world. 
Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. Terms mailed 
free. True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


AN ILLUSTRATED 


LITERARY MAGAZINE FOR THE FAMILY. 


Subscription price, $1.50 per year, post-paid. Four copies, $5. 


Hottyer’s Line Steer Pirate Encrav- 
ING OF THE LATE 


Henry W. Longfellow in His Library 
AT “GRAIGIE HOUSE,” OLD CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


BALLOU’s MAGAZINE one year and ENGRA- 
VING OF HENRY W. LONGFELLOW IN His 
LIBRARY, $2.UU, post-paid. Address 


G. W. STUDLEY, Publisker, Boston, Mass. 


NEW NOVELETTES 
NOW READY. 
DANNIEL BOONE; 
Or, The Pioneers of Kentucky. 
ff Tale of Early Western Life. 
By Dr. J. H. Rostnson. 


The terrible experiences of the early Western Settlers with 
their perils and privations, their struggles and their triumphs, 
afford a rare field for the writer, and in the present instance 
one has lent himself to the task witha rich result. He has 
reproduced scenes, and individuals who are familiar to us in 
history, as pioneers in the early days of the West; and we 
tremble or rej ice through the vivid delineation, with those 
who so nobly did their part in the work of establishing the 
great West. Seventy-six pages size of BALLov’s MAGAZINE. 


THE KING OF THE SEA. 
of Tale of the Fearless aud Free. 


BY NED BUNTLINE. This is one of the most popular 
romances of the sea written by this well-known author. The 
characters are replete with interest and individuality. 

For Sale by Newsdealers, price fifteen cents each, or 
sent by mail post-paid on receipt of price. Address:— 
G. W. STUDLEY, Publisher, Beston, Mass. 
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BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


FAMOUS SKIN REMEDY 


PRODUCES 


| 


will! 


S Marvelously Efficient in clearing the Skin of 
purities, and keeping it in a perfect state of health. ‘2 . 
IT BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, 
while as a Healing agent for Sores or Wounds it passes all praise 


There is no Form of Eruptive Disease for which this Renowned Soap 
has not proved efficacious. 
IN THE CATH IT IS AS BENEFICIAL 
AS THE WATERS OF THE RENOWNED SULPHUR SPRINGS. 
LINENs and Woo washed with it are rendered superlatively wise, | 
and are disinfected when germs of disease linger in the material. 
THE VALUE OF SULPHUR AS A CLEANSING & PURIFYING AGENT 


1S EVERYWHERE RECOGNIZED. 


hag#stood the practical test of experience; its fame has spread 
beyond this country, and it hasa large sale in Europe and South 
America. Itis highly recommended by physicians and is used 
generally in hospitals for its disinfecting and healing 
properties, Tuis Soap has More Real Merit than 
any medicamcnt of the kind ever offered to the public. 

of ASK FOR AND OBTAIN 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. Price 25 cts., 
Boxes of 3 Cak23, 6) c23., or mailed on receipt of z 
price an 5s, cach Cake. Mention 
this publication. 
Cc. N. CRITTENTON, 
Mio. 115 Fulton S*roet, New-York. 

C.N.CRITTENTON. 

PROPRIETOR. 
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ILLUSTRATED. 


No, 1. — The Arkansas Ranger, or Dingle the Backwoodsman. A Story of East and West. By Lieut. Murray. A vivid 
story, unrivaled in plot and character; thrilling in marvelous adventures. 

No. 2. — The Sea Lion, or The Privateer of the Penobscot. A Story of Ocean Life. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. One of 
Cobb’s best; occurring during that fertile period of adventure, our second war with England. 

No. 3. — Marion’s Brigade, or The Light Dragoons. A Tale ct the Revolution. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. Among the 
many tales which our Revolutionary struggles have drawn from the pens of noted historians and story-tellers, 
perhaps none excel this one from the pen of Dr. Robinson. 

No. 4. — Bessie Baine, or the Mormon’s Victim. A Tale of Utah. By M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press. In this great 
original story, written expressly for our establishment, Mr. Lewis has shown up the whole system: of Mormon- 
ism, and all its terrible aims and results. : 

No. 5.— The Red Revenger, or the Pirate King of the Floridas. A Tale of the Gulf and its Islands. By Ned Buntline. 
This thrilling tale is one that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life at a period when deadly conflict 
was maintained between the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates who infested the seas in its vicinity 
some three centuries ago. oe 

Na, 6.— Orlando Chester, or The Young Hunter of Virginia. A Story of Colonial Times. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. This 
story is one of the happiest efforts of the author, who has wrought out a series of domestic scenes in private life 
of much interest: 

No. 7. — The Secret-Service Ship, or the Fall of San Juan d’Ulloa. A Romance of the Mexican War. By Capt. Charles 
E. Averill. The author enjoyed extraordinary facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to the produc- 
tion of this captivating — and hence its truthfulness and excellence. 

No. & — Adventures in the Pacific, or In Chase of a Wife. By Col. Isaac H. Folger. This sea story will attract much at- 
tention from residents of the Cape, and many old whaling captains ard crews will recall its characters and inci- 
dents with lively interest, and all fond of adventure will read it with relish. , 

No. 9.— Ivan the Serf, or the Russian and Circassian. A Tale of Russia, Turkey, and Circassia. By Austin C. Bur- 
_ _This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, domestic and military, in Russia, Turkey, and 

ircassia. 

No. 1a, — The Scout, orthe Sharpshooters of the Revolution. A Story of our Revolutionary Struggle. By Major Ben. Per- 
ley Poore. This story of our Revolutionary struggle is one of much interest, and narrates, with vivid, lifelike 
effect, some of the scenes of that eventful pertod. : 

No. 11.— Daniel Boone, or The Pioneers of Kentucky. A ‘Tale of Early Western Life. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. The 
terrible experiences of the early Western settlers, with their perils and privations, then struggles, and their tri- 
umphs, afford a vivid field for the writer, who has lent himse f to the task with a rich result. 

No. 12.— The King of the Sea. A Tale of the Fearless and Free. By Ned Buntline. This is one of the most ular 
romances of the sea written by this we!!-known author, and the characters which appear are replete with inter- 

est and individuality. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Novelette Number Thirteen will be ready for publication - 


about July 16th, containing the following story: 


THE QUEEN OF THE SEA; 


OR, OUR LADY OF THE OCEAN. 


BY NED BUNTLINE. 


A Tale of Love, Strife and Chivalry. This is a story of the Buccaneers of the sev- 
enteenth century, and is fraught with the sanguinary incidents of those times. 


Other interesting stories will be announced to follow in due season. 


1@>For sale at all periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail, post- 
id by the publisher, on receipt of 15 cents per copy; or will send Four Books for 50 cents; 


ight Books, $1.00, all post-paid. 
G. W. STUDLEY, 23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


BALLOUW’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 7 


THE 


ENTERTAINING STORIES BY STANDARD AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
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BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


GINGER 


WILL Cure Cramp and 
Colic. 


WILL relieve flatulence 
from over cating. 


WILL serve better than 
mustard in a foot 
bath. 


- Used on flannel instead 
of a Mustard Plaster, 
- WILL redden the skin; 


WILL NOT blister. 
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AS RECOMMENDED BY 
V have found matchless for the 
ands and Com 


*“Cleanliness is next to Godliness.” | 
By H. STACY MARKS, 
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of low-test, short-weight, alum, phosp 
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$608 
Sor 
Absolutely Pure. 
This powdet never varies. A marvel of puri 
and wholesomeness.. More economical than the ordinary 


Sold im cans, ROYA 


co. 106 Wall Street, New ' York, 
qo x MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Brnaktast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
« Cocoa, from’ which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and istberefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lesé than one cent a 
 cup.. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
adapted for ipyalids as 
well as for persons in niin. 

Sold hy Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
BAKER’S ¢ 


consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored wth 


POWDER 


pure vanilla bean. Served as a 


Perfame, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose, 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Viok t. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley, 


The Younc Lapy’s Journat (London) says, * Edenia is 
one of the most delicate and agreeable perfumes; it suggests 
the odor of many favorites. Lundborg’s perfumes are very 
tastefully put up in little 
give to bare! lady.” 


“EUREKA” 


a 
66 
| HAVE FOUND IT!” 
Is the exclamation of every Jad EURE- 


who has. used the 
KA KNITTING § FILOSENE, AND 
WASH EMBROIDERY SILKS, all of which are 


FAST COLORS. 


All Experts in Knitting, Art Emb. oid 
Etching, Outlining, ete., prefer the above goods to 
any and always insist on having 


EUREKA SILK. 


Our GUARANTEE is 4 RECOM- 


» 


‘ “Bold by Grocers everywhere, MENDATION to ali consumers of si 
Mags, | EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. a» 
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Like all our chocolates, is pre- 

—  Pated with the greatest care, and 

drink, or eaten dry as contéc- 

Fivand is highly recommended by 

tourists. 
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